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MY DEAR SIR, 

Did I know of any fable of an honest 

V 

Ja}’^ who returned witli thanks the Pea¬ 
cock’s plumage, I would refer to this fic¬ 
tion to /justify my obtruding on you tins 
volume. 

To your memory and your conversation, 
I have been mucli indebted j still greater 
is my fibligation to your example; — and 
it gratifies my pride to subscribe myself 

Your very grateful and , 
faitlififl humble servant, 

1 

TITIA-MA TILIJA HA WK/J/h. 


l&t July^ 1824. 
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XiiE idle purpose of beguiling a state of conva¬ 
lescence which led me to begin this low species of 
work, has really involved me in inRnite trouble; 
and the fear that any want of judgment or inform¬ 
ation, or that any inaccuracy of memory should have 
betrayed me into error, adds uneasiness to my la¬ 
bour. The only satisfaction I feel, is in the power 
which yet remains to me, of making the amende 
honorable for mistakes already discovered or com¬ 
municated. 

I owe it to a kind friend that 1 can correct the 
little I have said of Mr. Beard ^he singer. His 
first marriage, 1 am told, was of a kind so little 
ben^cial^ and notwithstanding appearances, so far 
from raising him, that for the sake of survivors, it 
is prudent to suppress the circumstances of it, and 
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to consider, his second marriage'*ns that which 
placed him in the situation his pirivate worth 
merited. 


I have followed my father in a supposition re¬ 
specting “ the eleven thousand virgins, by consider¬ 
ing them as one individual of the name of Undcci- 
milla'* The beautiful publication of the etchings 
from the Angerstein gallery, which includes the 
Claude denomidhted after these multitudinous 
young adies, establishes their existence as a his¬ 
torical fact. They are there said to have been 
collected In the British Islands for the pur[)ose of 
colonising, by Maximus, w'heii he had renounced 
his allegiance to the Emperor Gratiun. 'fhey were 
to be QDUveyed to Bretagne; but being seized on, 
in their passage, by the Huns, they took refuge 
from dishonour in death. 

I am not at all satisfied with my ichnography 
respecting the Beaufort estate at Chelsea. All that 
I have asserted is true, but my conjectures are worth 
nothing; and Evelyn, whose dlaiy' has raised my 
doubts, so adds to them, that 1 mus^ive up n ques- 
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tion, whicl), if 1 followed my inclination, would lead 
me too far. 

To my memoir of Hortensia Mancini, Duchess 

of Mazarin, I can add, from Evelyn’s information, 

that she died in 1699, had been the richest lady 

in Europe, and was married to the richest subject; 

that she w'as born at Rome, but educated in 

# 

France; that she was dissolute, abandoned by her 
husband, and banislicd; that she came to this 
country for shelter, and finally hastened her death 
. by drinking spirituous liquors. That she wrote her 
own story and adventures; and, as Mr. Evelyn 
says, “ so did her extravagant sister, wife to one 
the Colonna family.” I now proceed. 


Mv father got great credit with the government 
for framing an act of parliament, consolidating 
those respecting the turnpike-trusts. It led him 
into an intercourse with the ministry, at Uie head 
of which was the Duke of Grafton. His grace 
foreseeing that his administration would be un¬ 
sparingly attacked, advised with him as to the 
c^duct to be adopted. Sir J. gave it as his firm 

n 
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ofiinion, that written attacks required to be repelled 
by writing. 

After some conferences on the subject, the X)uke 
pressed him to accept a seat in parliament. Every 
inducement was held out; he should be guaranteed 
against all injury to his family, and should have 
every support from government. I trust it is just 
cause of respect to his memory, that though the 
use into which his argumentative powers would have 
been brought, was consentaneous with the cneigy 
of his mind, and though under such favour lie 
might have done much for his children, he was 
not to be prevailed on, in this instance, nor ever 
to lend his pen to ministerial interests.* 


* •‘You see wliat wc are obVi^cd to tlo,” said the lady of 
rural vic£y* of some distinction^ ns she was seen coniiii^ out of 
a house the mistress of which was rather “ below juirJ* 0:i 
the same sort of compulsion the following fact may be ac¬ 
counted for. My father, walking up St. Martin’s Lane, follow¬ 
ed at sonic little distance the then prvjnier. He saw liim [lass 
a very handsome chariot, in which was a very fine huly, to 
whom the peer bowed profoundly. Curiosity prompted Sir J. 
to ask a shopkeeper, standing at his door, and w^hosc atten¬ 
tion had been evidently alive to the circumstance, if he knew 
whose carriage it was. The man replied, •* O yes, sir, it is Poll 
Kennedy.” PoiPs history it is ns well to suppress: her brothers, 
it is well known, were tried for th» murder of a watchman. 
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In all the tumults occasioned by Spitalfields 
weavers and Wapping coal-heavers, and in all the 
riots occasioned by the patriotism of Johnny 
Wilkes,* or the want of management in those 


Why they, and why Blood who stole the crown out of the 
I'owcr, were not hanged, “ fits not us to know.” 

* With Wilkes’s family my father was, of necessity, ac¬ 
quainted, my mother’s brother having lent to one of them, I 
believe for the purchase of an estate in the Grenades, a large 
sum of money. No man could be of higher honour than the 
eldest brother of John Wilkes, whose name was Israel; but 
want of energy and tlio h>ve of change and of show, were 
hit> buiie. 

In the very troublesome business of settling this debt, when 
that for which it had been contracted had been ruined by neglect, 
my father was obliged to have many conferences with the quo7i* 
dam idol of the mob, in all which he showed himself a much more 
iionest man, in his opinions at least, than some thought him. 
lie utterly discliuincd all real coalition with those whose brains 
he hud fired; and the humorous anecdote of him, lately 
brought forward, in which he protests, as if afiroiUed by the 
supposition of his party-spirit, that he ** never was a Wilkite,” 
is corroborated by his uniform abandonment, in private, of all 
those principles by which he mounted to the shoulders of the 
populace. On my father’s asking him, when money was wanted 
in settling his brother’s affiiirs, if his friend Alderman Dull 
would not assist him, he replied — “ No; there is a time when 
the fever of mankind will abate’* 

Of iny father’s conduct in this time of commotion, it is a 
specimen that, to ardSd all compulsion to illuminate in such a 
cause, he had strong oak shutters put on outside of all 
the reachahle windows in our house. 
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who should have known their own powers, my 
father, without making himself a party-man, per- 
h>rmed the duty of a firm, undaunted magistrate. 
In the last of these calls on him, my mother’s 
solicitude made her come to Twickenham, du¬ 
ring the Brentford election, but she never said 
a word or expressed a fear that could hinder him in 
the discharge of his duty.* 

With the Marquis of Rockingham my father 
had great pleasure in transacting business and 
holding conversation, as his lordship had a taste 
for the fine arts, and would talk on the subject. 
He once showed the liberality of his spirit, when 
he had called Sir J.’s attention to a very fine antique 
gem, by saying, that to put him in possession of 
what hcf so much admired, he would allow it to 
be copied. An application was made, I tliink, to 


* I remember once betraying the confidence of my younger 
brother, by informing her that he was, the next day, to fight a 
schoolfellow at the Charter-house, I was certain that she 
would not suffer it; but she disappointed me, and made me 
ashamed of my^eachery. She, however, took pains to con¬ 
vince me that he would be despised ; and this was sufficient. 
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Worlidge, but the price he demanded was too 
exorbitant. Again, my father was offered to be 
brought into parliament, and free of all expense, 
but again he declined it. 

The oflen wearisome attendance on the secre¬ 
taries of state, was very much enlivened to Sir 
J. l-I., by the friendship which he contracted 
* with Sir Stanicr Porten, then under-secretary, 
and who, let the principal be whom he miglit, 
was always the man of business. Liord Rochford, 
loo, was very easy of access, very fond of music, 
and very willing to bestow any leisure moments in 
conversation. * 


* Ills lordship introduced into this country the Lombardy 
poplar, and told my father that he brought the original sapling 
from Turin, tied to the pole of his carriage. Wl\pn the tree 
was a novelty, it became a general favourite, and was adopted 
universally wherever a rapid growth of what may be called 
screcnery was desired; but being planted in strmt lines, before 
rows ot houses of as quick growth as it became vul¬ 

garised, and was treated with neglect equal to the fondness 
which had made it common. It now has found its level, and 
artists who have been in Italy, can admire a ringle Lombardy 
poplar as a substitute for the more classic cypress. To any 
body disposed to seek amusement in familiar objects, few more 
readily afford it than a row of these bowing; gentry in a brisk 
wind; but it is no subject of merriment to have fifteen of 

B 4 
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Sir Stanier Porten was a man of a deportment 
so grave, that it seemed as if nature had intended 
him Jbi'y or he had formed Jiis nature a long 
official residence at Madrid, from which he came 
fresh into the secretary of stale’s office. He was of 
the most gentlemanly port and manners, and so 
far removed from all the common cares of life, 
tliat an idea of his concerning liimself with money, 
or that whicli money purchases, never could 
enter the mind of those who looked up to him. 
He was what I could have supposed Bui’leigh, 
Sidney, or Walsiiigham to have been, but nothing 
lower; and how Sir Stanier was dressed, where lie 
dined, what he ate or drank, or any thing beyond 
his application of his great authority, could never 
be asked. In his department, he had the weight 
due to his high integrity and his complete appli¬ 
cation to the duties of his office; and solely by the 
threat of resigning it, he kept out of this country 
a French ambassador, with whose evil disposition 


them planted between one’s windows and a south-western 
view of one of'^he finest curves on the Thames; I speak 
feelingly. It is atgross violation of a coniuiandmcnt. 
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towards this country, he had made himself ac- 
cjuniuted. 

He was sprung from that excellent old pro- 
testant stock of London merchants, whom the 
faithless revocation of the Edict of Nantes had 
made refuges licrc. He had a sister, who 
was mother to Gibbon the historian, and another 
who, with the fine spirit of indejicndcncc in a 
family whose meridian sun had been so cruelly 
clouded, took the conduct of a boarding-house 

O 


* It would be a curious but a painful speculation to trace, 
in all its ramiricutions, the mischief and misery entailed on the 
world by that neglect or management of Anno of Austria, 
wliicli left Louis XIV. unlearned. His natural abilities were 
good; Ills feelings tmginally within the reach of reasonable 
conviction; he deplored his ignorance, and reproached the 
memory of those who had so fettered him. It fot^ped him into 
a slavish depcnd^Mce '' others; it narrowed his ideas; it left 
him to frivolous j .. . .to uncurbed passion, and ended 
in dcctls of bigotr>^, whicli were in effect of the most operative 
cruelty. His " Menioircs derites pour le Grand Dauphin,” 
sj)cak well for him, for even with all they might receive from 
the revision of Perefixe or Racine, or the solicitude of others 
who had to prepare them for the [uiblic eye, they carry in them 
the evidences of a vniul in the original author. 'J'hat they 
are genuine, I have the opinion of Count Jarnac, who couhl 
say much for their authenticity, and had no prejudices that 
could bias him. 
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for Westminster scholars, and stood as high in 
her official situation as her brother €id in his. 

Sir Stanier, 1 believe on the retreat of Lord 
Rochfbrd, accepted the situation of a Commis¬ 
sioner of the Customs, and in diat office acted 
with the same integrity as that which had guided 
him in earlier life. He married late, but dis¬ 
creetly, and found in his wife the same unde¬ 
viating spirit of rectitude and high honour. 
Lady P. might have been trusted with any secret 
of state, and though of a liveliness more resem¬ 
bling French vivacity, than her husband’s Spanish 
gravity, they were excellently matched. He left in 
their childhood, two of the loveliest children I 
ever beheld, who, without any affectation or 
ostentation, were brought up in a very superior 
class of iftstinction, and who, in becoming them¬ 
selves new roots of family, have “ in no wise” 
departed from the character of the original stock. 
His widow lived long in the perfect use of her 
lively faculties, and was called, without previous 
suffering, from' a world, the faults and follies of 
w'hich^ had filled her mind with experience and 
observation. 'In the hands of those who inherit 
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her property, must be a very large and curious 
collection of letters and notes to Sir Stanier from 
our ever-to-be-lamented late King, who, on many 
occasions, communicated immediately with him, 
when under-secretary of state. 

When, in changes of administration, my fatlier 
had to act with men incompetent to business, or 
whose modes of dress classed them with tlie 
•pctiU maitrcs of the day; when he felt himself 
obstructed in his own plain and judicious patlis 
of duty, by private regards and want of punc¬ 
tuality, his mind always recurred to the superior 
qualifications of Sir Stanier Porten, and thougli he 
could, in a select dinner-party sans forgive 

an elegant young nobleman for interlacing the 
tones of the German flute with the graver business 
of opening a box of despatches, he could not but 
think his Grace’s qualiiications better employed in 
his situation as Her Majesty’s chamberlain. The 
fault was in the choice. 

My father’s situation sometimes aflbrded us 
amusement, sometimes information, and frequently 
very serious lessons. Of the first* class, was the 

B 6 
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complaint of a man who sold milk, against a ser¬ 
vant-maid who would not rise in a niorning as early 
as he required. The girl, when called on for her 
defence, did not attempt to deny the charge, but 
she archly replied, tliat she rose early enough to 
heat a quantity of water, which she named, for her 

master to put into the milk which he carried 

* 

about to his customers. 

Cases occurred in which my lather wished for 
the presence of my mother. He did so w^n a 
lady of fashion was under the necessity of appeal¬ 
ing to the law to defend her from the alarming 
pursuits of a man who pretended to be injured by 
her indifference. My father suggested that the 
horse-pond might be the best dehortative: but he 
afforded the lady the protection she sought. 

On the same day, how contrasted ! there ap¬ 
peared before the magistrates, a young woman, 
the mother of a family, whom bodily danger ob¬ 
liged to apply to tlie same succour against the 
brutality of her husband. Still it was evident that 
her heart clung to him, that though driven to com¬ 
plain, she wished to lay the blame of his excesses 
on any thing rather than on himself. She was one 
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moment showing the marks of his cruelty, and the 
next fainting under the sense of the Jiat she was 
seeking. Pale, emaciated, and in tears, which had 
just serv*ed to relieve her agony, and to give her 
power to suiier, she followed the elegant ladies, 
who merrily' entered their carriage after a jocular 
scene. 

On one occasion we expected amusement, for 
which we had only the disgusting substitution of 
Mrs. Ch.irlotte Lennox’s vianual conflict with her 
maid. A lady known too well, by, the probably 
borrowed name of Kitty Frederick, was to appear 
to answer to a complaint of one of those mtmufac- 
turers of finery who are the most subject to such 
cjihemeral customers. She had, in the shop phrase 
of tlie time, “ run up a billit would now be 
called “ opening an account;” and was considered 
as having obtained goods under false pretences. 

The lady was then under the protection of 
Lord M-, afterwards entitled, with in¬ 

finitely appropriate wit, “the Star of Piccadilly.” 
His chariot bore her to the arena: one of the 
footmen behind it, was said to be her father ! Her 
appearance was in no way remarkable; it was gen- 
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*teel, without any assiduity; and she was, though 
not of the first beauty, pretty enough to recom¬ 
mend whatever guise she assumed. She sate un¬ 
moved whil^ all the formalities were gone through; 
and then, wiilen called on by the court to state her 
defence, she said in a tone which needed repetition 
to make her excuse audible, that she was ** not of 
;»ge.” This it was impossible to disprove ; she 
therefore retreated to her carriage, preserving in 
all its integrity the nonchalance with which she 
had entered a-court of justice on a most disgraceful 
accusation, from which she could not clear herself. 

Perhftps like the eels of the proverbial story, she 

< 

was “ used to it.” 

There is something, however, setting aside the 

iniquity^ rather dazzling in the idea of a pretty 

young woman so splendidly supported under a 

disgrace; — the coronet — the set out,” is alto-^ 

% 

getlier imposing, and the royal heart of the es¬ 
cutcheon of tliat house, carries with it a chivalrous 
gi'andeur still more impressive. The young and 
thoughtless should,tlierefore, follow Kitty Frederick 
a little further. We will do so. 

The next time I had the honour of meeting her, 
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was in Vauxhall Gardens, where she was hanging 
on the arm of a new protector, the then Imperial 
ambassador. In the course of a long'and gay evening, 
slie became extremely elevated, to such a degree in¬ 
deed, as to call to the by-standers, whose notice her 
freaks had attracted, to ask what those people wanted. 
She was very expensively drest: the ambassador 
gave distinguished liveries to all her servants. 
Again 1 met her, and before my fatlier, but not us 
a principal; she was only one of many gudgeons 
whom the sweep-net of the police had surprised in 
a house of ill fame near St. Giles’s, at a merry 
moment, when she was on full swing, going down 
a dance, which was identically sworn to as “ The 
Trip to Ilighgate.” At this time, I suppose, she 
was independent. Her dress was composed of the 
remains of “ style.” She escaped again. * 

In her next situation I only heard of her ; she 
was then playing at battledore and shuttlecork 
with a gay young man in the King’s Bench prison. 


In hastily committing to paper such incidents as 
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these, the torrent of recollections is overwhelming. 
Yet when a moral can be extracted, to raise gossip 
into usefulness, I cannot withstand the temptation. 
I wish to say a little on the regret it must occasion 
every thinking mind, when suddenly made sensible 
that what appears innocent enjoyment, is in itself 
vicious. 

In arriving last summer at one of the most 
respectably-visited resorts for health, I passed a 
bcai^tiful cottage, adorned with all the agremens 
of wealth, elegance, and cultivated taste; a young 
gentleman and lady were, even in a shower, play¬ 
ing battledore and shuttlecork in the open air: 
two children were at their spoi'ts under a veranda 
near them, and the scene prompted n pious wish 

that nothing might ever cloud their felicity. En- 

« 

<|iiiring w’ho this pretty groupe were, I learnt that, 
it was Lord •****, and his foreign mistress, with 
her little family ! ! Is it not enough to make one 
hate whatever is attractive, and to susj>ect what¬ 
ever seems innocent ? and is it worth the price paid 
for an infamous connection, to have nothing of 
more ■peetdiar enjoyment, than a game at battle¬ 
dore and shuttlecock ? 
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Another point to which I would speak, is the 
apparent severity of disturbing the gaiety of “ The 
Trip to Highgate.” But, alas ! the police of our 
country is only too relaxed, it does not afford 
security to the better part of the community. * But 
inasmuch as it discountenances all illicit Trips to 
Highgate, as well as more glaring offeuces, it is 
salutory. Houses of silent aspect, in which 
the hero of the stage learns to endure the first 
lire of his own voice, exist in various parts of- 
London; and, I do not doubt, would afford very 
good amusement, even to those habituated to a 
public theatre; but their evil tendency has been 
proved, and therefore no favour must be shown 
them. It is matter of fact, for I have it from the 
official authority itself, that a lad, an apprentice, 
was brought to a governor of the Philflnthropic 


* This may too truly be smd of the village from wliich I 
write. The best guard of our nightly hours, next to the pro¬ 
tection of the Almighty^ is in the adoption of London inodes, 
which make those who use the night for the day, tiic guar¬ 
dians of those who, but for this benevolent practice, would not 
perhaps sleep very easy in their beds. Surely that sj^teni 
wants correcting, which leaves a village of the highest luxury, 
and only ten miles from London, utterly destitute of police ! 
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Institution for admission, on account of his having 
stolen from his master, a hat, in which he designed 
to have fulfilled an engagement at one of these 
Thespian nests, for that evening, by playing the 
imprceoing part of IjOthario, in Rowe’s tragedy of 
the Fair Penitent! a drama, I have already said, 
as well calculated as most on the stage, to break 
down every wall of separation between virtue and 
vice. 

What chance Miss Kitty Frederick ever stood, 
for being “ an honest woman,” I cannot say, but 
as of black we have many shades, so are there 
many in characters which seem all of one hue; 
mid every distinction that can be made, betw'cen 
those who deplore the temptations to which they 
have yielded under poverty, want of advice or pro¬ 
tection, delusion, or even human frailty, is not only 
chm'ity but justice. Still, however, the line of de¬ 
marcation must be kept strongly impressed; a 
fortunate marriage, be it gained by weakness on 
one side or influence on the other, is no passport 
to that good opinion on which all associations ought 
to be founded; and no argument adduced to the 
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contrary, can be other than fallacious. No less un¬ 
just is a departure from this rule, to the persons in 
whose favour it is broken, than to those who are 
put on a level with them. Dazzled with their 
success in overcoming those restrictions which they 
themselves must respect, they are thrown on the 
world; and, attaining a height for which they could 
not hope, all possibility of even being for a moment 
sorry for any thing beyond their lost time, is taken 
away. They become hardened and confident, 
excuse their faults by example, and are insolent in 
quoting tlie “ superior liberality” of those who 
are dupes to false principles. Instead of retreating 
to domestic privacy, and making days of goodness 
weigh against years of licentiousness, expense and 
show become of more value in their eyes, because 
they can now out-blazon others; a reformed course 
of life is converted into a politic measure, and, poor 
souls ! they are thus defrauded of their hope in 
another world, by bartering it for tlie baubles of 
this. 

The recent statement of the truth respecting the 
affairs of a deceased popular actress, a statement 
loudly called for by the most opprobrious and un- 
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founded calumny, bring her to recollection, as 
having from early life met with unusual obstacles 
in the path of rectitude, yet never letting <lepart 
from her, thdse good instincts, which it is greatly 
to be regretted had not their fair chance for victory. 
But what is good let us preserve in memory, as 
we do her comic efccellence. She fitted up an 
elegant cottage on Twickenham Common for her 
elder daughters, saying, that she hoped, had she 
had a good home, she should not have been in¬ 
duced by any temptations to lead such a life as her’s 
had been. At some little distance she placed in 
a comfi:)rtable abode, an aunt; and these in her 
highest elevation she used to visit. 1 have seen, 
mid indeed watched the style of such a visit to the 
young women; it was a pattern to persons of high 
rank. I'hcy were very jilainly drest; I may 
say below the rank of their dwelling. On seeing 

Mrs.- alight from the ctirriage, they came 

forward on the lawn, made a profound courtesy 
where it w’as due, and then each approached and 
kissed her hand. After this they fell into the well- 
bred ease of reception. She had taught them 
ijfgood manners. 
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I believe it is known tluit she lierself was an 

example of filial regard to her mother, in whose 

misfortunes originated the errors of the daughter. 

I have seen a memoir of her, which must excite 

% 

tlie pity even of the most virtuous. 

If I were chi’onologically accurate, or if I paid, 
indeed, due respect to ra/i^^ there is one lady of 
very superior claims, who ought to have had pre¬ 
cedence of all my lair acquaintance of the tribe of 
iniquity, who, it must be confessed, about the year 
1780, more or less, afforded us Hyde Park air- 
takers and Pall Mall up-and-down-drivers, great 
ainnsemeiit. * 1 think, on the wliolq, we arc 


* I shall be abused for telling a fact, and it will !)e disbe- 
lic\ed through mere affectation of candour, but it is true; 1 
had it from an eye and ear witness, and I print^it on my 
steady plan of making experience warn the inexperienced. A 
la<]y of m}' acquaintance at a millincris, nearly opposite 
IVtarlboroiigh House, when a very handsome coach, pale blue, 
with silver Initials, and servants In blue and silver, drove up. A 
young \ixdy, in the height of inornlng-fasliion, and betraying 
herself only by the expensiveness of her dress, and what Ihcn 
were thought the manners of ^her profession, alighted gaily, 
and coming into the show*room, which was, excepting the 
form of the windows, a public shop, desired to see some dress 
hats for the morning; none exactly suiting her, she ordered 
one, with an injunction, that it should be got ready imme- 
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getting rather more into the exemplary viorality of 
those whom we go over the water to study, by 
putting on to vice the mask of virtue; and as this 
is one degree better than compelling the latter to 
adopt the of the let us comfyrt 

ourselves that we are not at the very worst, unless, 
indeed, it is the very worst to be short of that 
situation in which we must mend- A little patience 
may produce tliis, in some ranks. 


dSntdy. “ For,” said she, “ one of our young ladies has a 
brother who is to be hanged to-niorrow morning, and we arc 
all going to sec him go.’* 

It will be Insipid after this to say, that some few 3 xars later 
tlian this ^orriou^ period, the reign of 

“ Venus laughing from the skies,” 

1 took a young friend into a fashionable fiyicry shop^ thinking 
she would g amuse herself, w'hilst l^either made my purchase, 
or paid a bill* A beautiful woman, leaning on the arm of a 
man of fushion, and having thg h^nd a dresUoiU little bo^, 
came near us. Wc did not at that time dress in the showy style 
of a later period ; war had made us frugal, its taxes had made 
us sullen, and wc seemed coiUcnt with neatness. My young 
friend recognised the lady as a school-fellow, and drew me 
away to the back shop, where her sensations nearly overcame 
her. In hope that our inferences were precipitate, I made 

f 

enquiry as to the estimation of the lady: the answer given me 
conveyed the most just contempt of an appearance so artih- 
cinl os that which might be supposed adopted to obtain respect. 
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But at tlie time of which 1 speak, the glut of 
splendid equipages, and the exorbitant profusion 
of every kind which were exhibited ly or for tliese 
pestilent members of the community, would in 
some periods of history have letl records of the 
measures taken to control tliem *; and some 
({uarter, like that' allotted to the Jews in Rome, 
might have been well sacrificed for tlie purpose of 
keeping them within bounds. 

I was going to speak, and let no one fear I will 
tt;ll all or half that I know, of the Perdita of her 
day, who attracted our notice very early in her 
career, by residing in the same street with us. 
i)ae such lady had before graced our neighbour¬ 
hood ; but it was not till a very extraordinary 
c(juipage was seen wheeling about the street, that 

the politeness of her husband was iqanifest. | 

• 

* But in one point they sfc#*'ed ruorc good sense than we 
have done since. They did not annoy themselves, and their 
gentleman, in a close carriage, as we have done now for some 
^^cars, with bonnets that admit neither of our hearing or being 
heard; but, to make up for this, persecuted them with stiff 
whalebone hoops, even in morning dress, and wore hats,fiat in¬ 
deed, but of immense circumference. Mrs. Hastings, O happy 

i _ 

w Oman ! had one thirty-three inches in diameter. Father 
and mother, cruel as they were, kept me to twenty-seven ! 

1* An upper servant from this family offered herself to my 
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Our Perdita set off at a different rate. She too, 
indeed, bad a*husband, and she had a mother, and 
a young child ! all living with her ! She was un¬ 
questionably very beautiful, but more so in face 
than figure; and as she proceeded in Iier course, she 
acquired a remarkable facility in adapting her de- 
portment to her dress. When she was to be seen 
daily in St. James’s Street and Pall Mall, even in 
her chariot this variation was striking. To-day 
she was a paysanne^ with her straw hat tied at the 
back of her head, looking as if too new to what 
she passed, to know what she looked at. Yes¬ 
terday she, perhaps, had been the dressed belle of 
Hyde l*ark, trimmed, powdered, patched, painte<l 
to the utmost power of rouge and white leatl; 
to morrow, she would be the cravatted Amazon of 
the ri<.!lng house: but be she what slie might, the 
hats of the fashionable promenaders swept the 
grouiul as she passed. 

But, ill her outset, “ the styJe” was a high 
phaeton, in which she was driven by the favoure<l 

mother, urging, as a motive to accepting her, that she could tell 
the wiiolc story of all that was passing in the house she was 
quitting. 
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of the day, thi'ee candidates and her husband were 
outriders; and this in the face of tlie congregations 
turning out of places of worship. 

She has written works of genius, and her own 
Memoirs; but 1 once heard more of her than is 
told there, and, 1 believe, from good authority, as 
it was from a lady, whose brother was employetl 
to save her husband from the effects of his own 
misconduct. He was, as, alas ! is too often to be 
alleged in mitigation of profligacy, the natural 
son of a man of rank, and bred to the law, but 
idle and dissipated. These qualities soon brought 
him to the goal at which they seem to aim, the 
King’s Bench Prison, whither his father remitted 
to him, by the hand of the gentleman to whom 1 
allude, a guinea a week. Employment in writing 
was .also offered him; and he might, by *these 
medns, have retrieved his circumstances; but he 
would do nothing. In this depth of misery, his 
wife was eminently meritorious; she had her child 
to attend to, she did all the work of their apart¬ 
ments, she even scoured the stairs, and accepted 
the writing and the pay which he had refused ! 

About the year 1778, she appeared on the stage, 

c 
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and gained, from the character in which she 
charmed, the name of ** Perdita.” She then 
started in one of the new streets of Mary-la-bonne, 
and was in her altitude. Afterward, when a little 
in the wane, she resided under protection in 
Berkeley Square, and appeared to guests as mis¬ 
tress of the house, as well as of its master. Pier 
manners and conversation were said, by those in¬ 
vited, to want refinement and decorum. 

She now, in the hope of an aristocratic establish¬ 
ment, would have bribed her husband largely to 
renounce her; but in both schemes she was foiled. 


Connected with the atrocious publicity of these 
proceedings, was the deplorable ruin of one of 
the most promising artists that ever graced this 
counfry. Tliis was Sherwin the engraver, whom 
a benevolent patron brought out of the woods of 
Sussex, where he followed his father’s occupation 
oC cutting pegs for ships. Through this medium, 
he was placed with Bartolozzi; and while under his 
instruction, astonished the world of taste by his 
exquisite engraving of what is called the Marl¬ 
borough gem.” Pie then came forward, but in an 
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irregular way, not at all indic^ng a disposition 
to sit down industriously to his own branch of the 
graphic art; but taking an expensive house in 
St. James’s Street, where his attention was every 
other minute claimed by equipages and eccen¬ 
tricities, he went into a desultory variety of draw¬ 
ing, painting, and engraving, in which any one 
acquainted with the slow progress of the gpraver, 
may guess which most occupied him. 

Generous and kind-hearted to the utmost, no 
sooner did tiie prospect of success encourage him, 
than lie called up his relations, made gentle¬ 
men of them, and tried to associate them in his 
credit. * 

rie now bec».me at oncse the iashion, and fashion’s 
assiduous votary. Scarlet and nankeen was the 


* In bis imperfectly finished engraving of the Deserted Vil¬ 
lage, he is said to have introduced the portrait of his father, 
who was in himself a fine old man. Sherwin was much 
amused when the rusticity which he himself had quitted with 
the woods, was brought to his recollection by one of his 
brothers, a lad, putting his fingers into a dish of potatoes to 
help hhnself. The old man, whose sagacity had shown him 
that manners change with countries, corrected him toUo voce, 

by saying, •• Moosn’t grabble yer han ’moong the tahtocs 
here.'’ 


C 2 
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spring costume of the men of ton; and 1 have heard 
from one who was at that time his pupil, that he 
had liad four scarlet coats made for him, before he 
could obtain the colour that satisfied his artist- 

I ' • 

e^e. Fortunately he had, 1 believe, as many bro¬ 
thers as rejected coats. 

He now projected his picture of the Finding of 
Moses; and somehow or other there was a little 
Moses ready found for the purpose, and with 
nearly as much of whisper and caution as that 
which attended on the birth of his original. A 
sketch was made of the subject, which certainly 
was in a very masterly' style, and to which Sir J. H. 
paid great attention as it proceeded. Our eldest 
princess was to sit for the Egyptian princess; and, 
as I heard Sherwin say, he intended to have por- 
traits*‘of all the beauties of the day for her attend¬ 
ants. Tlic scheme brought with it its own hin¬ 
drances ; to see the picture in its progress, to see 
themselves and one another, the women of fashion 
were in Sherwin*s drawing-room from two to four 
daily; and the cortege of beaux may be conjectured. 
Horses and grooms were cooling before the door; 
carriages stopped the passage of the street; and 
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the narrow staircase ill sufficed for the number 
that waited the cautious descent or the laborious 
ascent of others. The wit of that time would liave 
furnished a complimentary allusion to the vision 
of the patriarch. The then young Duchess of 
II, queen of beauty ! but of manners the 

most chastised; her graceful grace of ** Deva j” 
Lady Jersey, newly returned from Paris, where 
her lord and herself had obtained the distinguished 
title of the Lnglish couple !” the Waldegraves, 
daughters of a mother still retaining the traces of 
almost unrivalled beauty, forgotten, even in its 
prime, by herself, while engaged in conjugal duties 
the most cruelly demanding; and many others, were 
there, who claimed places, or were solicited to 
accept them. * 


* It is melancholy to reflect, that of these personages I can 
recollect hut three surviving. Our princess, and the first 
named duchess arc two. I think, beside the then Lady Craven, 
and I am doubtful whether she was one, there is no other. 
If it is true that the lady to whom the name of Isabel belongs, 
on hearing a gentleman repeat, ** Isabel is a belle/* ans;kvercd, 
Wiu a belle,” it discovers a grace of which nothing can 
rob her. 


c 3 
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Under such patronage, Sherwin used to brag, 
that, in the course of a spring-morning, all the 
beauty and fashion in London, from five to 
twenty-five, was to be seen in his paintuig-room. 
The picture went on accordingly.* 

But alas! into this national groupe, there was 
no admission for “ the Perdita.” She felt the 
exclusion,, and to atone for it to herself^ she fre¬ 
quented Sherwin’s painting-room at other hours, 
to help him off with his time; consulting him, not 
only on a portrait of herself, but on circumstances 
still less connected with the art of engraving j of 
which indeed Sherwin himself seemed to have 
lost all sight. She was then a star, but of the 
second magnitude; had been transferred down- 


* It just now occurs to me to recollect the seriousness 
with whieh Sherwin must have undertaken even this avocation; 
for it was to be the delastement of his profession. He was 
painting in a strong western aspect, in nearly the widest part 
of St. James’s Street, and, if I remember right, nearly opposite 
one of those openings that might help him to a little more 
of the sun before it made its bow for the night. One feature 
of character I must not forget. Utterly insensible to the 
value of his talents, ha seemed rather to consider it as an 
obstacle; and, forgetting his woods and his wooden pegs, he 
' told my brother that he should have preferred the army! 
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ward, to her great mortification, and was catching 
at reeds to support her. Her chariot Itad been 
set out in the best style, and she had opened to 
Sherwin all the plmi of the pretty basket of five 
round flowers, which surmounted tlie rose-wreath, 
disposed into M. R.; she had brought him to 
confess, that, at a distance, this basket did deceive 
the eye into the notion of a fivc-peorled coronet; 
l)Ut now she meditated something more striking; 
a zis-a-vis, the seat-cloth of which should cost as 
much as the former carriage. In this consultation 
was interwoven that of the character in which she 
would be painted; she chose, and not without 
weighty consideration, the Abra of Solomod 
kneeling at the feet of her master! But who 
should be the idolatrous prince ? Sherwin told 
me he could guess the scheme, but not ch(9osing to 
further it, he proposetl the secondary dominant he 
said it was impossible to express the indignation 
with which she repelled the substitution. “ Kneel 
to him f”* said she, “ I will die first.” This pic¬ 
ture proceeded not at all, but it served to talk 
about; and invitations to dinner kept her alive in 
the attention of the artist. 


c 4f 
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But both were westering. The expectation of 
an heir to the noble house of Cavendish, quite over¬ 
set his equanimity. In his devotion to it, on its 
beii^ announced to him, he fired pistols out at his 
windows half the night, and half drowned his 
pupils, for, sad to say! he had pupils, in punch. 

These excesses^ which had at first but slight 
cause, soon recurred without ani /1 and, from habit, 
lie would keep vigils to atone for lost time; and 
then, instead of the slow-paced graver, the rapid 
crayon was calle<l ibrth; and to supply the exigen¬ 
cies of the hour, he would sketch, in the finest 
style, heads which royal munificence converted into 
gold. But til is could not hold out long: “ the 
sabbath shone no sabbath-day” to his young men; 
their incessant toil was to assist the funds required 
by thjpd^htless expense; his admirers shook their 
hearts; he went into an eclipse; he bound himself 
to work for a priiitseller; and, after the usual gra¬ 
dations of fortunes, health, and spirits all broken, 

he expired, forlorn and comfortless, in a poor apart- 

% 

ment of a public inn, in Oxford Street! * 

t 

* The picture of the Finding of Moses was at length finished 
in s(me sort, and the engraving from it was somehow com- 
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Taken at the extreme points, would such folly 
be credible ? Would it be believed that a young 
man thus endowed, thus patronised, and who was 
at one time in the receipt of twelve hundred a year, 
could thus make ducks and drakes of his subsist¬ 
ence, and thus trifle away his talents ? Greatly was 
it to be regretted by all who knew him. 


As for Pevdita, I saw her on one day handed 
lo her outrageously extravagant vis-a-vis^ by a 
man whom she pursued witli a doling passion; all 
was still externally brilliant; she was fine and 
rasluon.able, and the men of the day in Bond Street 
still pirouetted as her carriage passed them: the 
next day, the vehicle was reclaimed by the maker; 
the Adonis whom she courted, fled her; she fol¬ 
lowed—all to no purpose. 

She then took up new life in London, became 


plctcd. In addition to all the distraction of mind already 
mentioned, he began many things on the feeling of the moment, 
which he never finished; one was the Death of Lord Chnt' 
ham : another was the Relief of Gibraltar. 
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literary, brought up her daughter literary, and ex« 
pressed without qualification her rage when her 
works were not urged forward beyond all others. 
What was the next glimpse ? 

On a table in one of the waiting-rooms of the 
Opera House, was seated a woman of fashionable 
appearance, still beautiful, but not ** in die bloom of 
beauty’s pride ; ” she was not noticed, except by the 
eye of pity. In a few minutes, two liveried servants 
came to her, they took from their pockets long 
white sleeves, which they drew on their arms, they 
then lifted her up and conveyed her to her carriage; 
— it was the then helpless paralytic Perdita ! 

The scenery preceding her dissolution, afforded 
perhaps more steps of decline, but she was known 
fto more. 


1 should be guilty of a great oversight, were 1 
to close these records of popular beauty, and omit 
to ^ve what I know of one, whose memoiy' will 
be handed down to posterity with that of Cleo¬ 
patra, Aspasia, Lai's, and others, who can serve no 
higher a purpose than 

** To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
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I mean the lady distinguished as Emma Lady 
Hamilton. 

There is indeed a volume of Memoirs of her, 
which, if containing only facts, is most justly enti¬ 
tled to praise, as it carries the moral with the nar¬ 
rative, and shows how great is the aggregate of that 
evil, which is considered lightly in its individual 
parts. Nothing can be more disgusting than the 
necessities in which persons, the admiratioh of more 
than all Europe, found themselves involved by de¬ 
viations from right, which, at least to one of the 
parties, we may hope appeared in the original 
error, venial. 

In speaking of Lady Hamilton, I must mention 
the man whom she so lamentably fascinated, to the 
wounding his conscience and the destruction of his 
peace of mind. But 1 will not connect hfm with 
this woman; his better part would have disowned 
all contact with her, hod he not been enslaved by 
her natural and artificial )x>wers^of attraction. 
Well might his excellent professional fi'iend re¬ 
mind him of ** Rinaldo and Armida,” reproach, 
reprove, exhort him ! — But the Proverbs of So- 
loinon can tell us for what he exchanged the 

c 6 
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golden treasure of his good name; yet alas ! he 
who wrote the Proverbs almost obliterated them 
by his own weakness. Yet still they stand to bear 
witness against him, and the loss of his example is 
made up to us by a better code. 

Mrs. Welch was intimately acquainted with a 
family to whom Lord N. was nearly related, and 
she frequently met him and his lady at the house 
of these friends, wliich indeed was his home in his 
short residences on shore: he was then, I think, 
called Captain, and subsequently Commodore 
Nelson, and had the rank of Colonel of Marines. 
Nothing could be more gratifying than the right 
to offer hospitality to such a couple, who then 
lived in undisturbed conjugal harmony. Mrs. N. 
was very highly appreciated ; and her husband’s 
affection for her son by her former marriage, was 
that which ought in all such cases to be shown. 

If the weather admitted not of attending public 
Worship on Sfenday, Nelson would challenge to 
himself the office of reader of the service. No man 
could more fully show'in his mind and deportment 
that he was the son of a very worthy parish-priest. 
And after the dreadful amputation of his arm, he was 
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seeti to place upon the reading-desk of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, where he was a regular attend¬ 
ant even on week-days, a note, stating that ** a 
person having received great mercies, desired to 
return thanks.” It requires more than human 
patience to record this. What has not his seducer 
to answer for? It was little short of risking her 
own soul to ruin his. Well, well might he say 
in his fits of despondency, as he did, even when 
nothing led to the recollection, “ I w’ould give tlie 
world I had never seen Naples ! ” I hope nothing 
is true of what is said on the other side of the 
question ; such a man, well known and understood, 
required and deserved every degree of gentle ma¬ 
nagement ; he needed coaxit^. For the sake of what 
he did for this country, may God forgive him ! • 


* I cannot be supposed very conversant in naval tactics; but 
the plan of Nelson’s battles was made very clear in his de¬ 
spatches, and has since been elucidated by his biographer. 1 
think it was in that in which he fell, that he adopted the 
scheme of cutting through the enemy’s line in two places, 
which was considered as original, and, had it failed, would, I 
know, have been called quackery. Original it might be in 
him; for the Memoirs of James II. were not then published ; 
but, as far as I can judge, it had a precedent in that famous 
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But let US go back to Lady Hamilton:—the first 
time I ever heard of her, was from a lady very con¬ 
versant in the world of rank and talents, to whom 

l»er first regular patron, Mr, G-, mentioned 

his having fixed her out of sight. ** I have spent,” 
said he, ** thirty pounds, in white jackets and petti¬ 
coats for lier, and she shaU have nothing else, 1 
vow.” This was the morning deshabiUe of the time. 
Her singing had then been heard, and hod astonish¬ 
ed the hearers, and much was said of her beauty, 
and the extraordinary perfection of her general 
taste and talents. She had made her dihut as Miss 
Hart, and soon got to Naples, whither I liave no 
intention to follow her. She next appeared in an 
exalted character, in which her intrigues were of 
some service; but much more is attributed to her 
than is*just: whoever envies her this power must 
recollect how dearly it was bought. 

1 must, however, mention the manner in which 
she introduced herself into the firiendship of the 
Queen of Naples. The circumstance was well 


sea-fight with the Dutch, in which James, then Duke of York 
80 distinguished himself. 
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known by persons of information at the time. His 
Sicilian Majesty had sent her carte blanche ; but 
the lady was no person of romantic passions—she 
sinned not through frailty; it was on calculation 
that she formed her plans; she presented the docu¬ 
ment to the Queen ; and Her Majesty's exuberant 
gratitude led her to the same sort of liberality as 
that of Herod to his step-daughter; at least the 
Queen put it to her to say what should be the 
reward of this act of virtue. But the Christian lady 
had no saint's head to demand, she only asked 
admission for her own at the Queen's court. Her 
Majesty replied, ** Not at my court alone, but ti> 
my private parties, and at all times.” There was 
probably no damage done to either by this friend¬ 
ship. 

The world knows enough of her after tins time, 
but )>crhaps they do not know some earlier circum¬ 
stances, which I had from the sbter of a lady, in 
whose family she lived as nursery-maid in Wales. 
Wliat I heard was this : — . 

She had, living at the same time« a mother and a 
grandmother; the one of them made a livelihood 
by driving an ass on errands from a town in Wales, 
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I think) to Liverpool ; the name of one of them was 
Lyon ; but in process of events, it was mounted into 
Carnarvon ; and an order given in a moment of 
enthusiasm for a monument of filial piety was exe¬ 
cuting, but never perfected ; the fit was over. 

The business of Miss Hart,” at this time, was 
to read the newspapers and spout Shakspeare to 
some frequenters of one or more public-houses or 
inns, and by this she got money. 

I cannot chronicle her movements exactly; but 
the next situation 1 find her in, is that of nursery¬ 
maid to a family in Wales, where were two little 
girls : thence she departed lighter than she entered 
on the service, for she had not a character to en¬ 
cumber her ; — she was sent off in a hurry. 

^ My next article of information comes from a 
lower source, but equally authentic, and I must 
here interpose it to prevent confusion. She came 
to town, and obtained a service in Pall-Mall, with a 
lady who kept only two servants, and those females. 
Something amiss occurred here; and hand in hand 
the two were obliged to quit this service, with only 
the wide world before them. 

Character entirely gone, what was to be done ? 
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the forlorn damsels separated, and when next they 
met, which was in the street into which they had 
been launched, poor £mma Hart, as 1 suppose 
she would wish to be called, was in sad plight; 
they stopt to speak, and to condole with each other. 
Emma made no secret of her plans or her poverty : 
she had been told, she said, that she might get 
money by selling her teeth, and she was Ihen 
going to offer one or more to sale.* Certainly 
this is a way of realising a fortune, which would 
liave occurred to none but a thorough-paced JLon- 
donian; and the horror it excites tempts a hearer 
to think any thing preferable. Her friend, it may 
be supposed, thought so ; for her answer, as it was 
given me by the person to whom she told it, was, 
“ I am sure I would never sell my teeth, while 
there were such houses as I can tell you of.” A 
direction was soon obtained; and the advice turned 

* 1 have been accustomed from infancy to hear of the means 
found by a husband to give an entertainment to his inends. 
1 think it was from Horace Walpole, that my mother heard 

e 

that our neighbour the Countess of S"" . was obliged, as a 

dutiful wife, to submit to have her hair cut off for this pur- 

t 

pose: it certainly palliates what occurred afterwards. 
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out wliat maji be thought lucky, by those who do 
not read to the end of a piece of biography. 

I now resume ray superior informant’s narrative. 
Lady Hamilton came to London with Sir William, 
and happening to hear that the &mily in which 
she had been nursery*maid, were in town, she 
called on them, and wept in ecstasies over the dear 
children, whose tender years had been intrusted to 
her care. She begged to be allowed to introduce 
these her first friends to Sir William; she would 
enquire his engagements, and name the first open 
day, when she hoped to be favoured with their com¬ 
pany to dinner. All was done beautifully; pre¬ 
sents of foreign productions were sent, and in par¬ 
ticular to the younger of “her darlings;” they 
were wrapped in a handkerchief of the finest cam¬ 
bric, Vihich her dear Fanny was requested not to 
return, as, “ if it had not dried the eyes of the Queen 
of N^Dles, it had those of her friend Lady Hamil¬ 
ton, at the sight of her misfortunes.” 

I believe this is literally as I received the words. 
I have no right to give my informant’s name; but 
she would be accredited at the least hint. 
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Were I to entet on a biographical sketch of the 
men who ibriued the cortege of this extraordinary 
woman, I must go far beyond what my judgment 
permits; there are lives and letters which say more 
than could be wished; and there are names in them, 
which at one time or other the possessors may 
wish effaced. 


Through the whole progress of writing tlie His¬ 
tory of Music, my father had had in his intention the 
dedicating it to the King; and near the completion 
of it, he got Liord Rochford to obtain permission. 
His Majesty, on being told tliat it was ready, 
honoured him not only with an early appointment, 
but with a command to present the work to him, 
not in the usual form at St. James’s, but in jirivate 
at the Queen’s house. Harbishire, one of the ex¬ 
cellent binders of the day, but sadly irregular, had 
bestowed his best work on them ; and the present¬ 
ation took place.* 


* or this man’s mode of doing business, a Judgment may 
be formed, if Mr. Steevens for once told truth. He had 
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He had asked a very worthjf officer of Hicks’s 
Hall, whose meritorious daughter is now one of 
the first legal ladies in Scotland, to accompany him ; 
and, with this attendant, he awaited the King’s 
coming from the riding-house, and was convers¬ 
ing with Mr. Nicolay, one of the pages, who 
was a lover of music, when he was most agreeably 
surprised to see His Majesty enter the apartments, 
followed by the Queen. Mr. Nicolay received the 
presented volume from the King’s hand, and then 
ensued a conversation on the sufcject of the work, 
and of music in general, in which Her Majesty took 
a lively part; the King professing his decided taste 
for what is called the old school, and jocularly com¬ 
plaining of his inability to persuade the Queen to 
prefer it to the modern style. 

'rhere was a point, however, in which my &ther 
could subscribe to Her Majesty’s opinion, without 

given him, on a rainy day, a set of books to bind. He received 
them at Hampstead, and returned towards town. Some 
little time after, Mr. S. set off to walk into London, and pass* 
ing a skittle-ground, had the satisfaction of seeing his books 
lying soaking in the rain,' while Darbishire was aiming at the 
nine pins. 
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the sacrifice of his #wn. This was, in condemninii 
the light airs to which modern composers have set 
sacred words for choral service. She said she w'as 
extremely displeased with many anthems which 
she had heard at the chapel-royal, for their want 
of devotion ; and to bring one to his recollection, 
she sang the first few bars of it. I think it was 
Kent’s “ O Lord our Governor,” an anthem so 
much a favourite with some fashionable amateurs^ 
that half a guinea was often given by a musical 
man of rank to a chapel-boy for singing it. 

With these criticisms, our amiable monarch 
expressed his fervent admiration of really fine 
music, and concluded what he had to say, by a 
sentiment similar to that of Shakspeare, “ that he 
should not like to meet in the dark, a man w’ho 
had no love for music.” 

The conversation was kept up for more than an 
hour, when their Majesties withdrew in the most 
gracious manner. * 


* Under the sanction of our deceased monarch’s feelings, 
1 beg leave to indulge oiy own. Don Quixote is not the only 
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I owe to the reader, or p^^ps to my own 
gratification, some little mention of an excellent 


personage in the world, on whom the mention of a favourite 
subject acts to excess. Enthusiasts in taste are all more or less 
Quixotic, but perhaps none more prone to this infirmity, than 
the lovers of music. Gay has painted the mortificaiions of a 
piunter; Hogarth has delineated the poet as mdlMtrcMMf but his 
musician he has portrayed ns enraged. What would his 
hero have resorted to for relicfi had he existed in the present 
era of musical taste, at least in one branch of it ? 

In my father’s time, I was accustomed to hear with infinite 
delight, the grand pieces which Mr. Ashley would select for his 
hearing, when he knew he would l)e in the court-yard of 
St. James’s, at the relief of the guard; and long since that 
period, the band of a regiment has given me a high tneat on 
the Terrace at Windsor. It was music not only addrcsse<l 
to the ear, hut acting on the heart and its noblest afiections. 
If the Swiss arc under the magic influence of their ** Kans des 
Vachet,” why may we not be indulged in the high feelings of 
loyalty and patriotism, excited by music calculated to disperse 
recollections of an inferior nature ? But, now, what is the dis¬ 
appointment, when the intricacies of a piano-forte lesson arc 
given OR literally “ sounding brass and tixdEling cymbals?” 

At Windsor, I experienced, in the autumn of 1823, the 
severest disappointment of this sort. Paltry country-dance 
tunes led the guard to the relief, and on days performance 
by the bands, a coppersmith’s workshop was more tolerable; 
crashing, clanging, grating were all the sounds I could extract, 
for melody was overpowered by the yells of accompaniments 
Yet I surprised a friend, the wife of an officer of high rank« 
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man, a valued ftMnd, the son of one who was 
highly valued by my fother; I mean Captain 
William Gostling of the Artillery, I have already 
recorded many circumstances respecting his 
father, a minor-canon of Canterbury Cathedral; 
Ijiit I believe omitted to describe him by that 
which is his chief distinction, his very pretty 
volume, called A Walk round Canterbury 
a work for which no one could be more fit than 
himself, if long residence, accurate observation, 
and a retentive memory, are necessary to make it 
useful and entertaining. 

He had two sons; the elder, who was extremely 


by my complaint. She replied, Our regimental band is 
nothing in brass, compared to some others ; you should hear 
•sUch and such.** I could only hope I never should. 

I know well that 1 am justified in my abhorrence. T^fo one 
can love music, or have an ear for sounds, who can approve 
this din. A friend of acknowledged taste writes from Lau¬ 
sanne, in answer to my representation, ** I am glad to find 
that your musical taste and mine agree so perfectly. I have 
a most hearty contempt for what you refer to. Did you 
ever hear Bartleman inveigh against ‘trombones and such 
like ?’ The first thing he used to do at all county music- 
meetings, where of course he was all-powerful, was to silence 
them.** 
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disposed tx> have made the his profession, 

was placed in the church; and the younger, whose 
habits of thinking were of a grave cast, was 
educated an engineer, and placed in the artillery. 

The effects produced by this disregard of choice 
in a profession, were very different in the two 
sons. What the elder might have proved if in¬ 
dulged in his wish, I will not pretend to say j but 
in that which was his situation, no good-natured 
well-intentioned man could occupy a rank less 

V 

exposing him to envy. The ruling passion which 
had been nipt in the bud by the behest of his 

father, never forsook him; he knew tlic move- 

♦ 

ments of horse and foot all over the kingdom; anif 
could he but hear of a regiment, or a part of a 
regiment, about to be quartered or make any 
stay in“ Canterbury, he would go a mile or two 
out to meet it; but I must confess, not solely to 
gratify his martial feelings; but, as he said, to 
scrape some little acquaintance with the quarter¬ 
master, to induce him ** to take his oats** of such 
or such a corn-chandfer; for amongst persons of 
this and equally useful, and often very respect- 
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able, classes of society, lay the intimacies of the 
Reverend John Gostling. 

His zeal to serve his friends of every descrip¬ 
tion, was unbounded. To trust to him a wish 
for a frank, was to give him importance in his own 
eyes, equal to that of ambassador to any ibreign 
court. The consequence of his friend to himseliv 
made him fancy he was justified in any intrbduc- 
tion of his request. No rank made Johnny hesi¬ 
tate if a lady was to be served; he would have 
stopped any one of the royal family on the road, 
or laid hold on the bridle of a general-officer in 
his way to a review, ere he would have returned 
without the envelope duly executed. I remember 
once, when I was about returning home from Can¬ 
terbury,' he was very assiduous in making enquiries 
for me, as to the conveyance for my maid.* All 
was arranged; and we ourselves were near de¬ 
parting in a few hours after her setting off, when 
kind-hearted Johnny came to take his leave, and 
give us his best wishes. He came witli great 
glee on his countenance, and his eyes danced even 
more than they did after certain exhilarations. 
His feelings were very warm, and I should have 

VOL. II. D 
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been sorry to see him depressed at our departure. 
As he approached me, my security against dis¬ 
tressing him increased : “ Well,” said he, “ I saw 
her off*; I got up at four o’clock ; I handed her 
in; and charged the coachman, whom I knew very 
well, to take care of her ; I told him she was your 
servant.” Kut for the last words, I might have 
asked a question; but I well knew Johnny would 
have <lone as much for my maid’s cat, if I had 
allowed her one : so I had only to be grateful. 

l ie used to write me birth-day verses, and new- 
year’s-day verses, and “ verses upon several occa¬ 
sions,” till I almost dreaded the return of these 
festivals: it is a miserable task to have not only 
to thank for compliments too fulsome to be ac¬ 
cepted, but to praise verses without ntetre or 
common sense. * He wrote two letters at the 

• The disposition to write in rhyfhe, docs not in the least 
prove the power to do it. When my father had written the 
cantatas which were set to music by Mr. Stanley, he em¬ 
ployed a man to make the fair copy of them, and his transcriber 
was so pleased with them, that he not only commended them, 
but tried his powers in the same way. He told his employer 
that he too could now w'rite cantatas, and asked him to hear 
a part of one. Four lines my father, even at the distance of 
many years, remembered : but I must preface them by saying 
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samti time, one to his own brother, and one to my 
brother. Either not knowing that they might be 

that the poet was clerk to an attorney, an<l in a litigation be¬ 
tween two brothers, was suspected of having given such in¬ 
formation to the defendant,•as enabled him to elude the law: 
to him, therefore, whom he had injured, he addressed the can¬ 
tata in which these lines were to be found: — 

“ Some say 1 did not use thee well. 

In favoring of thy brother Barlow; 

But since all that is past and gone, 

i’ll drink thy health now at the Harrow.” 

'relling this to Captain Gostling, he requited me by this 
anecdote : — 

“ Bermudas poetry,” is an expression almost proverbial in 
some parts of America. Its origin is this: —It was agreed by 
a party dining at a tavern in Bermudas, of which place it is 
said that no native knows what is metre or rhyinc, that oven'v 
one should try to redeem tlic credit of the country, and that 
the worst poet of them should pay the reckoning- The palm 
of demerit was obtained by this couplet,— 

” Here she conics, and walks along, 

A faithful friend is hard to find-” 

I know not whence my father got the lines descriptive of 
the landing of ^Eneas,— 

And so without any more ands and ifs, 

lie jumped from off the rocks on to the clifls,” 

or who proposed the amended reading, — 

“ And so without any more ifs and ands. 

He jump’d from off the cliffs on to the sands.” 
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brought face to face, or not concerning himself, 
should they encounter each othef, he made the 
one a transcript of the other ; and well he might, 
for there was nothing personal in either of them ; 
their contents being, almost exclusively, reports of 
what was done, or designed to be done, by his 
cavalry and infantry. 

Could he have been sensible to the verdicts 
which these evidences procured him, from those 
who were reasonable judges, his peace of mind 
might have been disturbed; but if he could carry 
on his little plans of goodness in his little house¬ 
hold, and find them repaid by attentions to his table, 
ho was well satisfied.* I once, when he was living 
alone, sent him, with a view to entertain his friends 
and neighbours, a piece of salmon seven pounds in 
weiglit, and three lobsters. No man upon earth 
could be more grateful for a thing of real worth, 
than was Johnny for my offering tp his palate: he 
only waited to have enjoyed it, to return me his 

* I recollect perfectly well, when I was a child, being taken 
to visit a gentleman of independent fortune in Twickenham, 
who was handsomely drest, but with the cook’s or his own 
checked apron round him, was topping and tailing gooseberries 
for wine. 
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most sincere thanks ; and that I might know how 
lie had husbanded and yet diffused his possessions, 
he told me that he sent over the way to an old 
lady to invite her to dine with him, and tliat he 
and she had made a delicious dinner on the salmon 
and lobsters. 

But Johnny had great delight in seeing others 
enjoy what was to him enjoyment. His own guests 
were never stinted in their pleasures ; for every 
nicety that could be procured, was to be seen on his 
table, and in the perfection of cookery; puddings 
and sauces were made by transmitted and incom¬ 
municable receipts; his housekeeper required the 
nicest management, and would point-blank refuse 
to tell any of the secrets of her [irofessioii. But, 
for these table-delicacies, it was necessary to pay the 
price of submitting to be stared out of countenance 
while eating: Johnny’s little twinkling eyes fol¬ 
lowed every morsel almost down the throat of the 
receiver, and he waited only to know that it had 
touched the chord of the palate, to ask if it was 
not nice, or delicious; it was buying food very 
dear, I confess. 

Yet, notwithstanding my intimate knowledge of 
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Johnny, I confess 1 was astonished to hear that he 
could possess the power of offending. This was 
betrayed to me by a lady living near him, in whose 
family a nurse for an invalid had been employed. 
This woman was thrown into great grief by the 
illness and death of an only son; but having, in a 
few days, and by the reasoning of her friends, 
brought her mind into a state of submission to the 
event, it created surprise in those kindly interested 
for her, to perceive that her grief broke out anew, 
when it appeared to have subsided. On questioning 
her, and reminding her of the comparatively happy 
state of resignation which she had obtained, she 
burst out into a flood of tears, and confessing all 
that was said to her to be just, she yet argued 
against the possibility of being comforted, “ for” she 
heard “ it was settled that Mr. John Gostling was 
to bui^ her son; O dear ! O dear! could they find 
nobody but Mr. John Gostling to bury her dear 
boy ? O dear ! O dear!” 

In turning my attention to Mr. Gostling’s other 
son, who was intended by nature for the church, and 
by his father for an officer of artillery, it occurs to 
me that I never knew a submission of this sort where 
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the church was the profession really wished I'oi-, 
pleaded in case of a failure in duty. The conscien¬ 
tiousness that recommends, as a mode of life, the 
duties of a parish-priest, is carried into any other 
calling; and perhaps there is no courage more 
genuine or steady, than that which is rooted in 
such a disposition: he who would do his utmost 
us a country-parson, will most probably do his 
utmost in any situation of life; but let me not be 
misunderstood ns reversing this proposition, or 
even looking with complacency on such changes, 
as are now again, after just and decided opposition, 
tolerated in our church. If David, the man after 
God’s own heart, was not worthy to build a templj; 
to the honour of Him whom he had served with 
all his power, because he had been a man of blood, 
however necessarily engaged in war, what can we 
say for dragoon-officers and Waterloo-heroes ? 

Captain Gostling had made every possible ad¬ 
vantage of his education, to atone to himself for the 
disadvantage of being sent into the army very 
young: he was therefore acceptable w herever he 
could bestow his leisure hours; and to the most 
correct conduct, founded unostentatiously on moral 
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and religious feelings, he joined the most .com¬ 
panionable qualities. Tie was an excellent mathe¬ 
matician, drew with great facility, understood 
pictures, and was a scientific musician. He had 
married very early in life, and in doing so was not 
conscious that he marred the peace of another 
young woman, the intimate friend of his sister. But 
injunctions to silence were Imposed too rigorously 
to be disobeyed, and every one of the party be¬ 
haved as became them. 

The young Mrs. G., a very delicate creature, 
died, leaving an infant daughter who lived only to 
be five years old. Whether under sisterly influence 
or spontaneously, 1 know not, but in decent time 
all was again settled, and the second Mrs. G. was 
all that wife and mother could be to the widower 
and hie child. The greatest grief that this worthy 
man knew, was the loss of this beloved little girl; 
she was taken from them; but he had every re¬ 
source in his excellent wife, who accompanied him 
wherever he went, and under whose fvatchful care 
he ended a life, many years of which were devoted 
to the practice of those duties which would have 
done honour to the clerical character, had he been 
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indulged in the choice of a ’ profession. Severe 
services had rendered him very nervous, but hap¬ 
pily without the usual concomitant of such com¬ 
plaints, irritability of temper; and early anxiety, 
re-iterated by the perils of the profession, made 
Mrs. G. grave; liut they both were animated by the 
sight of a friend, and I must ever recollect with 
pleasure 

" The hours that wc have spent 

When we have chid the husfy-iboted time for parting us.” 

1 cannot be expected to enter into the detail of 
his jirofessiomil life, but I know tliat with Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, and the other heroes ol‘ 
Minden, he was intimate. At the period of the bat¬ 
tle, which 1 think occurred in 1759, he was a very 
young artillery-officer; but I have heard it said of 
him, tliough he never hinted it, that circunfstanccs 
having devolved a very important command on 
him, his skill and coolness had a great share in 
deciding the fortune of the day. I have many 
times tried, but always in vain, to make him hght 
“ his battles o’er again.” He told me otice, sjieak- 
ing of the part of'the army to which he belongetl, 
“ We play the overture,” and he would say, a"^ 
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many others have done^ that the most trying mo¬ 
ments were those of the pause before the com¬ 
mencement of an action; but when he was pressed 
farther, he would say, Be satisfied not to know,” 
To recollect Minden without adverting to that 
which is become almost a proverb, Minden riest 
pas. clair^ is impossible. * I will tell what I know 


• A search for the origin of proverbs, if it could he suc¬ 
cessful, would be productive of much that is curious. There 
must have been a time prior to the existence of all that are 
used; but they have acquired such authority with us, that we 
seem to think they arc co-eval with the first establishment of 
society, l^asquicr, in his Researches, has much of this French 
lore, and I wish wc had' some of our own. There is a pro* 
verb which has been proposed to me to explain, but which is 
utterly unintelligible to me as to its application, “ It is not all 
holiday at Peckham fair;” but there is one which, having 
heard the fact from which it originated, before I heard the 
proverb itself, I w'as surprised to find, in any degree, of 
common use; it is a comparison of one disappointed hope of 
pleasure to another, by saying, “ ’Tis just like Odsey races.** 
Now" the allusion to Odsey races owes its birth to a ver\' 
trilling fact. Tw'o or three young w'omcn ha<l been often 
promised by an old gentleman, the father of one of them, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Odsey, that he would treat 
them to the races there; but the performance of the promise 
w"as always, from time to time, deferred, on excuses not 
tlcemed valid by the young people; sometimes the w'eather 
was bad, sometimes the horses were employed, and the old 
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when I have secured myself from tbi’getting an 
anecdote which I ow’e to him. 

In a case where some military movements were 
to be debated, an officer, who had originally been 
bred to the church, and had been a tutor, I be¬ 
lieve, to one very high in command, began in a 
morst pompous and pedantic style, I remember, 
that at the siege of Troy—” Captain G., who was 
mirth itself, could not forbear replying, Why 
what an old man you must be !” I had my joke,” 


gentleman was prohibited by etiquette^ and the respect *Iuc 
to hiiikself, from going, unless with four horses. At last they 
got him to pledge his word for their indulgence at tltc next 
races, which were then near. Every thing scettied propitious 
to their wishes, at least no intention of deceiving them was 
manifested; they were dressed, and he came into their sitting- 
room as if ready to accompany them; but under some pretence 
or otlier, while waiting as they supposed for the carriage, he 
drew them to an upper room, from the window of which, 
liaving placed a good telescope in it, they could discern the 
race-ground ; further than this performance of his promise, he 
never proceeded. I know the name of the gentleman : 1 had 
the fact from one of the sufferers; and very much surprised 
was I to hear “ Odsey races” used as a proverb. 

There is another, which alludes to the difhcnlty of getting a 
tenacious visitor out of a house. Thi^: is a sort of adinirative 
sentence, ** A delicate day for my cousin to go to Lower 
Ormond !” but this I cannot clearly explain. 
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said the captain, ** but it was very near being a 
serious one; he was very much ofTended, and it was 

well for me that he cooled.” 

0 

With regard to the battle of Minden, it is well 
known that there were some awkwardnesses com¬ 
mitted, notwithstanding the splendour of the vic¬ 
tory, and that the English did not escape being 
involved in them. I have heard my father speak 
of one instance, in which an English ofRcer, and 
wounded, was dragged by the heels from under 
a hedge, when the business was over. But the 
famous departure from promptitude rested with 
the second in command, whose conduct bore a 
very extraordinary aspect. Captain G. used, how¬ 
ever, even taking it at the worst, to say that he 
had known many good men with whom “ it was 
somettmcs not lighting daybut it is from other 
sources that I obtain the facts of this extraordinary 
proceeding. Count Jaruac told me that he was 
himself in the action, and that his regiment were 
opposed face to face to Lord ——• ——’s. The 
late Lord Pembroke told the Count, that he him¬ 
self carried the orders to advance, three times ; but 
no movement followed. 
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The regiment was in such high estimation with 
the enemy, that, as Count J. said, they were all 
astonislied, and he remembered saying to an officer 
near him, “ Est ce qu'ils sont peints sur la toile ?’* 
But he asserted, that there was no want of courage 
in this disobedience; it was error on stratagem, 
and was designed to produce the disgrace of 
Pi-ince Ferdinand, in order to succeed to the 
command. Strange to sfiy ! the same ruse de guerre 
was practised on the part of the French, by 
Marcchal Broglio, but there it produced its effect; 
it disgraced M. de Contades, and substituted the 
Marechal in his rank. * 

Of the French part of the business, I gain a 
little knowledge from that most entertaining work, 
Thicbault’s Twenty Years’ residence at Berlin. 
He says that General Clarke, an Engirshman, 
who served with the allies in the Seven years' war. 


* 1 cannot suppose myself entirely correct in reporting 
circumstances connected with that of which I am ignorant. 
I may mistake in supposing that the chief command of an 
allied force could have devolved on this officer; hut I am 
confident of that on which my little narrative depends, as I 
copy from what I committed to paper when I had heard it. 
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told him diat he made a visit to Marcchal Brogllo 
at Paris, on purpose to get the affiiir at Minden ex¬ 
plained. The Marcchal,” he said, received him 
hospitably, and talked over the events of the war. 
On the third day, which was the last of his visit. 
General Clarke thanked him for his communica¬ 
tion, but concluded with saying, ^ Cependant^ Mon¬ 
sieur le Marechaly vous me pardonnerez cette Jrcni^ 
chisc ; mats Minden n'est jms clair* No further 
attempt was of any avail; he could get nothing but 
evasive answers ; and the phrase, Minden i€est 
pas clair^^ became a by-word when any one wiis 
suspected of not answering frankly. 

To understand this, Thiebaiilt says, it is neces¬ 
sary to know, that, at the moment of action, 
Mareclial Broglio was ordered [or advised] to take 
the eiiSmy in flank; he would not, and the victory 
was lost. On attribuoit la jwrte d son ambition^ 
d sa rivalitey et^ en un mot^ d une tt'ahison irop ordi^ 
nah'e en ccs tems-ld^” 

I must not indulge myself to a greater extent 
in the recollection of this excellent man Captain 
Gostling, who, after suffering severely in action 
and by climates, reached, in a shattered slatc^ ol' 
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constitution, attended with deafiiess, some length 
of years, which, as I have mentioned, were spent 
as those of a brave man wlio has done Iiis duty 
through life, should be, in “ piety and peace.” I 
am unwilling to suppress those anecdotes wliich I 
Jiave saved from his conversation; but in presenting 
them to the reader, after a period which may have 
made many of them popular, I may subject myself 
to the degrading suspicion of pillaging some 
manual of this sort of lore. I can only state the 
manner in which they came to me, as 1 have 
already done. 

Dr, Balthazar Regis, formerly one of the iligni- 
taries of the church of Canterbury, was perhaps 
as credulous a man as ever existed. He had a 
brother-in-law of the name of Morrice, wl*o tie- 
lighted in telling hin« marvellous tales, which the 
doctor would swallow and repeat without the least 
hesitation, vouching all he said on the authority of 
his brother Moreecct as he, being a Swiss, 
called him- He one day in the hearing of Cap¬ 
tain Gostling, told the following pretty story. “ My 
brother Morecce has a fish-poiul, and all on a 
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sudden the fish were gone; they dragged the pond 
and afterwards drained it, but not one fish was to 
be found. At last my brother ordered his men to 
dig into the mud, and when they had dug a great 
depth, they perceived a smoke. Digging fartlier, 
the smoke increased till they came to a chimney 
and the roof of a house ; they untiled it, and in the 
room below, found a little old man and woman 
broiling the very last fish; and if my brother Mo/wet? 
had not discovered them, and taken them to his 
own house, they must have been starved.” 

This same credulous Dr. Regis was almost as 
remarkable for a deficiency in general learning, a 
failing of which he was not conscious. In his uni¬ 
versity-examination tins was proved, foi- being 
ordered to turn to a passage, Apocalupsios, he was 
totally at a loss : but when the examiner, to relieve 
him, said, “ Itevelationis” he with a happy con¬ 
fidence cried out, “ O Revelationes ! habeo, habeo.” 
Yet this man, in a future philological contest with 
Dr. Bentley, being warned that he would come off 
only second best, replied, that “ perhaps Bentley 
might meet with his match in him.” 
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The late Sir R. R. lost his left hand in a 
way that he never chose to mention. The story 
was this. While with the army in Scotland, he 
had behaved like a villain to a young woman in 
an interior station of life. Her brother vowed 
revenge, and tried all means to make Sir R. fight, 
but he would not. On tlie day before the battle 
bf Cullodon, he entered himself a volunteer in the 
same n’ginient with R., and on the day after it, 
he got liiin into a situation where he could not 
avoid him. “1 fought for your country yesterday,” 
said he, “ and suppressed private revenge for the 
sake of public good ,* but now 1 insist on my own 
wrongs.” Still R. shrunk, when the Scot drawing 
his claymoi e, with one blow struck off his left hand, 
mid then said, “ I have left you your right hand ; 
you may still fight, for I will consent to hflve my 
left tietl behind me.” But nothing could stimulate 
such a mind.* 


* I remember when 1 was quite a child, Sir Robert’s coming 
to my father to consult him on sonic injury, for which he 
meant to bring the offenders to justice. He lived not more 
than two or three miles from us, ^nd when he was gone, I 
was very much surprised to hear my father say of the ap- 
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Some officers riding together, came nearly \ip 
with a common acquaintance, an Irishman. They 
stopt to lay a wager, that the first word he uttered 
would contain an Hibernian blunder. Accordingly 
one of the company rode up to him to make the ex¬ 
periment. “ You are well overtaken,” said he, to the 
Irishman. The same to you,” said Teague; anti 
thus decided the wager. 

When Lord Ranelagh was paymaster of llie 
forces, there was a very awkward deficiency in his 
accounts. Some officious person whispered it to the 
King, that it was more than probable it was occa¬ 
sioned by the expensive building the Earl was tlicn 
carrying on at Chelsea. The King told Lord R. 
what had been hinted. “ Will your Majesty be so 
good,” replied he, “ as to tell the next person that 
says SQ, that this is impossible, because not a 
farthing of the money I am laying out there, is 
yet paid.” 


plication, that “ it was from a rascal, who came to complain 
of a rogue.” I knew not what this meant, nor was I ever 
told. 
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The celebrated Lord Ligonier used to dislike 
very much the visits of Colonel Broome; and find¬ 
ing them very frequent, and that the Colonel would 
take no common hint, he adopted the following 
method. When he wanted him gone, he would 
beat on the wainscot, with the ends of his fingers, 
that species of military inarch which every soldier 
knows as a signal to retreat; and the scheme 
succeeded. 

Dr. Iluxhara the physician, when with the army 
in America, restored to health a gentleman who hail 
suffered to a very great degree by sailing round 
the world with Lord Anson. The circumstances 
of the patient were not such as allowed him to dis¬ 
charge Iiis obligation properly to the doctor, but 
getting preferment in the sea-service, and being on 
the point of sailing on a cruise expected to turn out 
profitably, he waited on Dr. Huxham, apologised 
for his neglect, and expressed his hope that this cruise 
would enable him to atone for it. “ I will put you 
in a way. Sir,” said the Doctor, “to repay me easily: 
if you take a vessel laden with Port wine, save me a 
quarter-cask, and I shall be obliged to you.” They 
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fell in with such a vessel, took her, and the gen¬ 
tleman remembering his engagement, secured a 
pipe for Dr. Huxham. It was landed safely at 
his back-door, and deposited in a small yard, 
while the Doctor was at supper within, with a 
friend of his, an apothecary. Presently a violent 
knocking at the front-door alarmed them. It was 
a custom-house officer, who had got intelligence of 
tlie wine, and who very civilly consented not to 
disturb the family by removing it that night, but 
peremptorily insisted on affixing the broad arrow on 
it. This was complied with. Dr. Huxham was 
charged not to remove the wine; and he returned, 
not very well pleased, to his guest, who, however, 
soon found a way to dispel his uneasiness. “ Let 
your servant,” said he, “ collect all the bottles in the 
house that are fit for the purpose. 1 will go home 
and fetch what I have, which I believe amount 
to two gross. We may draw off the wine before day¬ 
light, and replace it with sea-water.” The Doctor 
followed the advice, and completely jockeyed the 
custom-house officer. 

The same physician had two very plain deformed 
daughters. They were one day standing with their 
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father at his tloor, waiting to be let in. Two sailors 
came by. Said one to the other, “ Look, Jack, what 
angels! ” “ Angels! ” repeated Jack, “they are two of 
the ugliest women I ever saw.” “ Nay,” replied Jack, 
“ I assure you they are angels, for you may see their 
wings are budding.” The Doctor was so pleased 
witli the fellow’s wit, that he gave him half a 
crown. 

When George the Second was to dress on the 
morning of the battle of Dettingen, tw'o sashes 
were laid for him on his table; the one crimson, 
belonging to the British uniform; the other yellow, 
for the Hanoverian. The king took up the yellow; 
which Lord Stair seeing, cried out, “Does Your 
Majesty mean that all your English should desert? 
If you do, the putting on that sash is sufflcient.” 
The king then, but very reluctantly, took the 
crimson. 

The Rev. Mr. Gostling (the Captain’s father) 
dined once in company with Mr. Colebrooke (the 
father of Sir George), where was a haunch of 
venison. Mr. Colebrooke, perceiving that his 
reverend neighbour ate with all the keenness of an 
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amateur^ said, after remarking him for some time, 
“ Wiiat would I give, Sir, for your stomach ! ” “It 
is at your service at any time,” replied the Minor- 
Canon. “ Then I dress a haunch on Thursday,” 
answered Mr. C. 


Lord R., being deranged in his intellects, 
was sent by his friends into Scotland, under the 
care of fit persons. They halted with him in 
Edinburgh, and while there, placed him in an 
apartment which was used as a state-prison. It 
was over a gateway, and a sentinel paraded before 
it; he accidentally recognising His Lordship, asked 
him how he got there. “Just as you got your post, 
I suppose,” replied the Earl; “ more through the 
interest of my friends, than my own deserts.” 


When Lord Sandwich was to present Ad¬ 
miral Campbell, he told him, that probably His 
Majesty would, in consideration of his services, 
knight him. The Admiral did not much relish 
the honour. “ Well, but,” said Lord S., “ perhaps 
Mrs. Campbell will like it” “ Then let the Kin nr 

O 

knight her” answered the rough seaman. 
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Captain Gostliii", when in the West Indies, had 
an Irisli servant. Having drawn off a puncheon 
of rum, he told this, man, by way of favoui*, that as 
I lierc wa.s some rum still remaining in the cask, he 
might, by adding a few gallons of water, get some 
very good grog. The man accepted the kindness ; 
his master, after some days, recollecting the rum, 
asked him how his grog turned out. He bluntly 
replied, “ It is spoilt — It is so strong, nobody can 
drink it.” 


A stranger visiting Greenwich I-Iospital, saw a 
pensioner in a yellow coat, which is the punish¬ 
ment for disorderly behaviour. Surprised at the 
singularity of the man’s appearance, he asked 
him what it meant. “ O sir,” replied the fellow, 
“ we who wear yellow coats are the music, and it 
is / w'ho })lay the ^rst Jiddle'' 


I should have led my reader too far, while her 
(for I never expect a gentleman to get thus far,) 
attention was asked for another subject, had I said, 
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in my note on proverbial allusion) all I had collected; 
but it may serve as a setting to my sketched por¬ 
traits, if 1 say it here. 

There are two allusions brought tomy recollection 
by what 1 have said, on which I must seek, rather 
than affect to give, information: the one probably 
may be peculiar to Suffolk or the adjacent counties, 
as I never heard it elsewhere. When there is an 
alarm of fire, or riot, or any thing that requires 
united activity, the bells of the churches are said 
to be rung in a manner that is called a'wJc or orl\ 
Of this I never could get any explanation; but I 
make, I dare say, a very ignorant as well as a 
hazardous guess, in surmising that, as this consists 
in a terrible jangling, our word awkward may be 
some relation to it.* 

Tl.e other I must explain by instancing it in its 


* In perusing that very pretty, good-tcrapered work, 
Moor's “ Suffolk Words and Phrases,” I was surprised to see 
so many introduced, which appeared to me of general use, 
at least familiar in the highest degree to myself; till, proceeding 
further into the volume, 1 perceived that this familiarity was 
accounted for by the fact stated, that Anstey, the author of the 
Bath Guide, was a Sufiblk man. He was related to my 
mother. 
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use. A Shropshire woman. Lady H.'s housekeeper, 
was very careful, in her management of the other 
servants, that they should duly pay their “ Sam! 
Ibb*s'’ I never could get nearer the sound or the 
orthography, than as I write the saint’s title and 
name. It was a sort of festival made by the coming 
of a new servant, and by the recurrence of the 
days when they received their wages. As Lady H. 
paid her servants quarterly, these holidays were 
rather frequent; but as they required nothing more 
than treats of beer and tea, and were reciprocal, 
the individual damage was not great. Mr. II. H. 
conjectures that it may be a corruption of stips, a 
.small piece of coin, one sense of which, as given in 
Ainsw'orth, is “ a liireling’s wages.” I should be 
very glad however to know to what the saint owes 
his origin, as well as atick its derivation. • 

Provincial language is a very amusing study, and 
capable of being made highly conducive to a know¬ 
ledge of our own language. It has of late been a 
little in request, tlierefore I hope I shall not dis¬ 
please by offering a few specimens of it: but those 
at hand are in general, if not entirely, of an autho¬ 
rity that can hardly boast the character of pro- 
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vincitil: they are too near that Babel of language, 
our metropolis, to set up for independence.* 

I am accustomed to hear a native of Lewisham 
in Kent, use phrases and proverbs new to me; but 
they may be new only to me. I will venture a 
specimen. 

“ You have no spunk for a shecpfold.” Used as 
a reproach for want of spirit. 

“ Let’s have none of your charlating,” i. e. ill- 
natured gossip; pronounced like the French 
charlatan. 

“ It’s all in one place like St. Gregory’s beard.” 
Used when the fire burns on one side only- 

They have it all their own way like the poppies 
in a turiiip-field.”f 

There’s a child born,” when a star shoots: it 


* It may be owing to that prejudice which prevents our 
seeing what is singiflar in the place of our birth, that I cannot 
admit, as in any way common to Londoners, the substitution 
of the V for the w ; — the contrary, I think, is the usual vul-* 
garism; the former is troublesome and affected, and were 1 to 
write a farce, I should bestow it on the slip-slops. 

t Another humorous comparison to this purpose, is a Lon¬ 
don one: “ You have it all your own way, like a mad bull in 
a china-shop.** 
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is supposed to fall over the spot. In hearing tliisy it 
is impossible not to think of the circumstances of 
our Lord’s human birtln 

“ I’ll make a Pilate-wash of itfor, “ I will 
have no concern with it.” 

“ I’ll give you to the clocksa threat to chil- 

ilrcii, meaning to the beetles. The Scotch call 
beetles clocks, as appears in the Literary Gazette 
Ibr March 17, 1823. 

“ Why you are as fine as Dapper Johnson ! 
where arc you going, neighbour, to-day?” “ Oh ! 
I’m going a wukmg;” i. a. holiday-making. 

Ihuls from turnip-tops are called at Lewisham 
rhardoom, and eaten with pickled pork. 

But it is very difficult to decide on the provin¬ 
ciality of words or phrases. If never to be heard 
out of the district in which they are supposed 
indigenous, be a requisite to the distinction of pro¬ 
vincialism, a cordon of something very powerful 
must prevent the provincials from emigrating; and 
what that can be which shall resist the attraction of 
the metropolis, is yet to be sought. 
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To a son of Mr. Langton I am indebted for 
the recollection, that in hearing a Frenchman de¬ 
scribe the diversion of wolf-hunting, the loud re¬ 
petition of the words, Au louj)^' used to animate 
the dogs, seemed to him to have been imitated in 
our “ Holloo!” 

I can only hint at what I have heard an Ayr¬ 
shire friend describe as common to his country folk. 
In their liospitality, they invite a newly arrived 
guest to come into^ and not, as we “ Southrons” 
coMly do, merely /o, the fire to warm yourself; 
they advise you, not to sit ujion^ instead oincar^ the 
door ; and to change your jeet^ not your shoes^ in 
danger of damp ; and enquire if you will have your 
head, not your hair, cut. 

I hope I have not before told the following, 
which comes from the friend above alluded to. 
When threading the multitudinous barriers on the 
road from Paddington to Islington, which will pro¬ 
bably never lose the name of tlie New Road, he 
heard the servant on the driving-seat call out at 
the gates, “ Hell.” On enquiry, he found that the 
day-letter, that was the passport through some of 
tliem, happened to be L. 
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But 1 must not enter on H stories. I must pass 
by “ some honey^' mistaken for “ some money ^ 
Tlie following anecdotes I owe to the Rev. Mr. 
Evans, of St. Olave’s, Southwark, who living much 
with the society of which Johnson and Mr. and 
M rs. Thrale w’ere the luminaries, and being him¬ 
self a man of information and observation, was 
always a profitable addition to any company. Re¬ 
sidence, at the period when I best knew him, was 
not as strictly retjuired of the clergy as it is now. 
Under this liberty he resided in Westminster. 


Bishop Green had a visitor, to whom, in the 
height of summer, he showed a very shady avenue 
in his grounds. “ I cannot have such a walk,” 
said his friend; “ my gardener says it is only a 
harbour for the birds.” “ Do not mind ^im,” 
said the bishop; “ if the birds do you mischief 
they will pay you in their notes.” 

Old Mr. Grove, the table-decker at St. James’s, 
used, as long as he was able, to walk round tlie 
Park every day. Dr. Barnard, then a chaplain, 
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met him accidentally in the Mall! MLaster 

Grove,** said he, “ why yoii look vastly well: do 
you continue to take your usual walk ?’* “ No, Sir,” 
replied the old man; “ 1 cannot do so much now; 
I cannot get round the Park; but I will tell you 
what I do instead,—I go half round and back.” 


Dr. Newcome, afterwards Dean of Rochester, 
was head of the house at Cambridge where Mr. 
Evans studied. When Mrs. Carter’s Epictetus 
came out, he asked Mr. E. if he had bought it. 
“No, Sir,” he replied, “’tis a dear book.” *‘You 
mistake, young man,” said the doctor, “ ’tis a high- 
pt'iced book, but not a dear book.” 


Captain P———, Mrs. Evans’s nephew, was 
once witness to an instance of retributive justice 
that gratified him highly. Passing along one of 
the streets at Portsmouth, he followed a sailor and 
his doxy; they stopped at one of those shops that 
equip customers from head to foot; and the sailor 
calling to those within, ordered them to dress his 
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companion in the best of every thing they had. 
Captain P., rendered curious by such inconsiderate 
liberality, waited to see how the fair one w'ould be 
clad. She was taken into a parlour, and presently 
returned extremely line. At the shop-door, a 
beggar-woman, with all the symptoms of wretched 
indigence, implored relief. The fine lady refused 
her in the most insultinff terms. The sailor heard 

O 

her; and struck with the brutality of her conduct, 
exclaimed, ‘ “ Why you hard-hearted wretch ! ” 
then driving her again into the shop, and leading 
in the beggar, he compelled madam to strip, and 
resume her rags, and dressing the beggar in her 
good clothes, gave her money, dismissed her over¬ 
powered with gratitude, and turned the inhuman 
object of his former bounty adrift. 

At Folkstone, Mr. Evans heard a crier giving 
notice of a sale of eartlienware on the followinjr 
day, in the market-place. Setting forth the stock, 
he meant to say, that Uic sale would continue the 
next day, and for that day only; but by his 
punctuation, it ran thus, ‘‘ where it will continue 

E 
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on sale to morrow, and — for that day only, Gk)d 
save the King.” * 


It is said that at Hastings the crier is employed 
to cry the weather at noon. The saying originated 
in the following incident. A man had given public 
notice, that he should begin to pick hops the fol- 


* I do not love the “ vide myself" that is adopted by some 
writers; but here I will adopt it to remark a singular instance 
of good luck. While engaged in writing “ Heraline,” I had 
ventured, on a very slight knowledge of the ancient town of 
Folkstonc, to exhibit an instance of stupidity in n boy there, 
which served to mark its seclusion from the world. A lady, 
whose birth-place was not far from it, was very good-humour> 
cdly disposed to own the portrait a fair specimen; and, to 
prove it, told me two stories current there. The one was, 
that on its first establishment as a place of abode, it was peo¬ 
pled by twelve pirates; their trade having led them into great 
danger, they thought it necessary that their names should be 
called over, but no one who attempted the enumeration 
could make out more than eleven; till happily they discover¬ 
ed, that in taking this census, the censor had uniformly omitted 

himself. 

The other was, that when every one of this wise dozen had 
acquired wealth sufficient to purchase for himself a watch, 
they were in such distress to keep them going, after they were 
down, that necessity drove them to invite a watch-maker from 
a neighbouring town to settle there. 
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lowing 4ay; but the morning proving rainy, he, to 
prevent the pickers assembling in vain, sent the 
crier into the market-place, to give notice that he 
should postpone the picking. At noon the weadier 
ugaaa, changed; and, unwilling to lose all >the day, 
he j^exit the crier again to say, that it was then 
fine, and he would begin. , This gave rise to the 
witticism against the people of Hastings. 


Alderman Sawbridge possessed eminently tlic 
faculty of remembering the cards played at whist; 
when the last card of a deal was about to be play¬ 
ed, he said, *‘It is singular that the four fives 
¥ 

should come together.” playing the round, it 
appeared indeed that every one of the party held 
a five. 


'A clergyman at Cambridge preached a ^sermon, 
which one of his auditors commended. “ Yes,” 
said a gentleman to whom it was mentioned, “ it 
was a good sermon, but he stole it.” 'Iliis was 
told to the preacher: he resented it, and called on 
the gentleman to retract what he had said. “ I 
not,” replied the aggressor, “ very apt to retract 
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my words, but in thh instance I will; J[ said you 
had stolen the sermon; I find 1 was wrong; for on 
returning home, and referring to the book whence 
I thought it was taken, I found it there.” 

Many pleasant evenings I can remember spent 
at Mr. Evans’s, when we were neighbours, and iny 
father and he were daily in the Bird-cage Walk *, 
or the Mall of St. James’s Park. One evening in 
particular 1 call to mind, when I had the good 
fortune to meet Dr. Vincent there. It was at the 
time when the troubles of Holland of that period, 
were at the height, and it was determined rather 
to inundate the country than to yield to the Stadt- 
holder. Mr. Evans told Dr. Vincent that the re- 


• Tiic south side of St. James’s Park afforded at that time, 
a delightful, quiet promenade for those who wished to enjojj in 
the air, the company of an agreeable acquaintance; but even 
in its then state of shade and foliage, it was so ftu' inferior to 
what it had been in the remembrance of Lady Lucy Meyrick, 
that she deplored it as ruined. Recollecting what it had been, 
while walking there, she said, “ I knew the time, when, if there 
was one nightingale in these walks, there were a thousand.” 
A man passing, turned round, and with a look that spoke his 
meaning, said, “ Yes, yes, I believe it j if there was one, there 
was a thousand.” 
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solution been already in some measure ex- 
eciitetl, tlie sea having been let in over many acres 
of land. ** We may truly llien say,” said Dr. 
Vincent, “ that the beginning of strife is us when 
one letteth out water.” * 


^ Wit will often obtrude itself where it ought not; and 1 
may be thought its abettor in this instance; but as there arc 
some chances in my favour^ 1 will risk it to preserve a fact. 
In 1793 , wlicn a w^ar with France was agitated, on account of 
tlic conduct of that country to the Dutch, a gentleman in 
company said, impetuousl}', “ D—n the Dutch; — burn their 
towns.” “ Rather,” replied Lady Wintringham, ** undani 
them, and sink them.” 

1 dare not enter, as fully as I could, into the memoirs of 
this extraordinary woman, whom Sir Clifton married, with a 
courageous disregard (sufficient to have satisfied even the Poet 
of the Seasons himself) of 

" The dread laugh. 

Which scarce the firm philosopher could scorn,” 

But shcw'as a woman of no common capacity of mind. Un¬ 
cultivated as it was, it must have been a bold rhetorician who 
w-ould have argued with her. I was once invited to meet Iicr, 
and the interview afforded me the only opportunity I ever had 
of conversing with a person really professing to be gifted 
with second-sight. She was Irish: whether Hibernian and 
Caledonian second-sight arc of the same species, 1 cannot 
tell; but Lady W.*s was as well calculated to disturb her 
own happiness, and that of all about her, as any could 
be. I asked her expressly, whether she regarded it as a 
privilege or a misfortune. ** The latter,” she said, and in a 
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Such grave uses made of quotations from Scrips 
ture» so far from calling for that reprehension 


very great degree;** and with uncommon perspicuity, and the 
utmost fluency, she proved it by a narrative which I will gjve, 
as nearly as I can, or as is necessary, in her own words. Sir 
Clifton was fitting up a house in town, while wc were living at 
Notting Hill, and it was nearly ready for us. As our situation 
was inconvenient to him, he wished to hasten the workmen, 
and for this purpose we came to town one fine afternoon in 
the Spring of the year, to see how they proceeded. I remem¬ 
ber very well seeing the plasterers* men, who were just quit¬ 
ting it, having finished their part, coming out at the door^ 
with their tubs of whitewash and their brushes; and looking to 
see how the house looked, (for it was a very pretty nice house, 
and I liked it extremely,) at that moment I saw, as clearly as 
ever 1 saw any thing, a coffin swung across the passage. 
Sir Clifton was still in the carriage with me; 1 turned to him, 
screamed out, and had no power to speak; —I fainted away. 

** A mob collected. As soon as I came to myself, 1 told Sir 
Clifton what 1 had seen, and declared that I never would set 
my foot in that house, nor should he, for I was certain that 
whoever first crossed the threshold of it, would die. He said, 
* Now, my dear Nanny, do not distress me by giving way to 
this nonsense; you know I have given up many houses, and 
forborne hiring many servants, because of your fancies ; I can¬ 
not give up in this instance; you 7nusi live in that house; the 
landlord has laid out money on it purposely for me; you chose 
it yourself; and if you make me give way to you, 1 will never 
live with yon in any other.* 

" Well,** continued Lady W., “ I did not know what to do; 
a great mob was about us, and I proposed going to Lady B.*s, 
iu Cavendish Square, as she was a particular friend. When I 
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which persons of narrow judgment are apt to be¬ 
stow, without consideration, are most happy allu¬ 
sions, as they tend to elucidate the meaning of 
that which we read times without number, as if it 
had no meaning, and as they make us ourselves in 
our own hearts bear witness to the justice of many 
comparisons. 

It is pleasure to me to dwell on the remem¬ 
brance of that ornament to the dignified rank of 
the clerical order, and to the learned literature of 
our country, Dr. Vincent; and, on the other hand. 


was there, I got a little better, but still I could not persuade 
myself to go into this house. There were several friends with 
Lady 13., and for iiiy sake they tried to persuade Sir Clifton, 
but in vain; he thought he could conquer niy fancies, as he 
called it, and he was determined. He even said I should not 
go home: but just then the landlord of the house, who had 
heard of my terror, came, and very kindly said he could not 
bear to think of my being compelled to live in the house. He 
brought the agreement for it with him, and tore it in pieces 
before us; Sir Clifton then gave up, and forgave me.” 

This, I dare say, is quite as much as my reader wishes for on 
the subject; I will, therefore, speak of Sir C. W, himself. He 
told a lady of my intimate acquaintance, on hearing of our 
late King’s first illness, that it did not surprise him. When in 
attendance on his Majesty, many years before, he had remon¬ 
strated against his dressing his neck so tight. But having once 
urged this in vmn, he could not go farther without ofiending. 
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disgraceful is it to see him confessing, in one of 
his works, that what he had done on a similar 
subject in a former work, had disappointed him 
in the reception it had met with. This, indeed, 
ought to discourage no one; because it is on all 
hands agreed that the merit of a written work has 
no connection with its success: and those which 
have demanded the most thought in writing, are, 
perhaps, the least likely to be popular, because 
they require a proportionate degree of thought in 
reading; and it seems now rather the purpose of 
reading, to be spared the labour of thinking for 
ourselves. 

I have been told it as unquestionable tact, that 
the promotion of this laborious and accomplished 
scholar, who used to the best purposes all his 
transcfcndent powers, and who preached conviction 
to the heart most energetically, — that this learned 
divine’s promotion was stopped by the busy tongue 
of some one who whispered to the late King, that 
his evenings were spent at whist! The royal lips 
themselves betrayed the slander; and his Ma¬ 
jesty, seeing him at court, when Dean of Wcstmin- 
ster, said coolly, “ Well, Mr. Dean, do you play 
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at cards as much as ever ? ” I rejoice in recollect¬ 
ing that the I3eau had sufficient presence of mind 
to reply, I liope whoever told your Majesty 
tliat I played at cards, said also, that iny eyes will 
not serve me to any other purpose by candle-light: 
hut Vincent died Dean of Westminster ; he lives, 
however, in the love and esteem of all who knew 
him. Most lamentably ignorant of the demands 
of the liuman intellect, are all those who wonder 
that generals love games of chance, merchants sober 
whist, and scholars wives of small-featured minds ; 
and very unfair is the judgment that reports this 
against them. But still worse was the case t<i 
which I refer. Had the Dean played at chess, he 
hatl been commended, and well he might, if to give 
the mind no relaxation be merit; for I know not 
whether, in the choice of labour, I should nyt have 
preferred sailing with Nearchus, or lloundering in 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, to the intense 
application of chess. 

But I cannot, even yet, quit the dear Dean. Ilis 
biographer, no fulsome panegyrist, has recordeil 
traits of the amenity of his temper; but a fact re¬ 
mains to be recorded of something beyond this. 
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It is, indeed, unpleasantly transmitted by a mistake 
which he committed in preaching a sermon, in 
which he introduced the mention of it, but had 
misunderstood two important circumstances, — the 

i 

parish in which a scene of distress hail occurred, 
and the conduct of the parish-oflicers ; for this, how¬ 
ever, he made all possible atonement, by an open 
acknowledgment of his error. 

He was, without affectation, extremely fond of 
young people, and was always particularly kind to 
a very pretty little lass, the niece of a friend and 
neighbour. He was visiting this neighbour one 
morning, when pretty Peggy, the darling of us all, 
came in, full of advent'ire. She had been on a visit 
to another relation, and had, with her, been zealous 
in attention to the then novel mean of relieving the 
wants of the poor by soup-shops.* She had observed 


* Is it a trite anecdote of the late King, that in passing 
some new rows of houses at Hammersmith, which were deco¬ 
rated with fanciful Etruscan vases, very much indeed resem¬ 
bling tureens, his Majesty cast a hasty look at them, and said, 
in his quick way, “ Soup-shops, soup-shops.’* 

And riding over Richpiond Hill, he enquired to whom be¬ 
longed a stone-fronted hou| g, of peculiarly handsome appear¬ 
ance, then fitting up. Being told that it was the property of 
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a very delicate child resorting thither, and interested 
by her deportment, she had enquired into her 
|K>verty, and had visited a wretched lodging, where 
had resided a field-officer of a regiment of militia, 
with a wife and five children. One parent was 
dead, and, if 1 recollect right,^the other was dying, 
and pretty Peggy's bright eyes poured down their 
graceful tears at the distress. She procured pre¬ 
sent relief, and then intrepidly (modest, coy, and 
delicate, as sh, was,) had faced a vestry, and stood 
firmly every interrogation. All this she detailed, 
when meeting her sportive admirer, the dear Dean; 

** No sighs the past recall. 

No cries awake the dead/* 

hut interment might be afforded when life was ex¬ 
tinct, and orplians might find a father in a f|;iend. 
He set to work, collected little short of 200/., ap¬ 
plied it in the best manner to the best puipose, 


Mr, Blancbcu-d, his Majesty’s card-maker, he said, “That 
man’s cards must have turned up all trumps.” Hearing that 
the very fine house at Hammcrsniith, once Hatchett the 
coach.maker’s, was then Smith the stable-keeper’s, he said, 
“ Coach and horses,” 
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and rendered an account to every subscriber, with 
the humility of an agent. 

Of his sportiveness, I must intrude an instance. 
Pretty Peggy, when a growing girl, having a great 
curiosity to see the ceremony of the Maundy in 
Whitehall Chapel, coaxed a cousin, a Westminster 
boy, to accompany her. The simplest of all sim¬ 
ple girls in her attire, she hoped to indulge herself 
unseen ; but some circumstance of introduction, 
making Dr. Vincent, as sub-almoner, aware of her 
coming, she and her escort were cited to appear 
before the officiating persons, and her good-na¬ 
tured friend, as paying her “ honour due,” pre¬ 
sented her a rich cup, out of which she was to 
drink to the King’s health, her hands and face were 
tlien sprinkled with rose-water, a nosegay was put 
into Her hand, and a place in the procession was 
assigned to her and her esquire. Such are the 
amiable sports of genuine students, and those who 
deem them unworthy of them, have never taxed 
t/ieir intellects to the uttermost, or experienced 
what even some females have endured for the sake 

m 

of getting knowledge, when the necessai-y relax¬ 
ation of an imaginary cord round the head, has 
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been sought in arranging a flounce, or folding a 
turban. 

Horsley unbent in cards. I heard him say jocose¬ 
ly to the mistress of a house, “ Who was that pretty 
black-headed girl, that 1* played casino with just 
now ? ” “ My youngest daughter, my Lord,” was 
answered with corresponding liveliness.* 

Horsley was a man of coarse outline and feature, 
but of talents which it does not come within my 
province to describe, though 1 can appreciate them. 
I remember the sensation produced by his 30th 
of January sermon, at the time when France was 
dyeing her hands of the deepest tint, in the blood 
of royalty; and I have witnessed the breathless 
attention of some of his hearers, when lie preached 
his famous sermons on the witness borne to the 
resurrection of our Saviour. I wish his style of 
close argument, t>r rather deduction, were substi- 


* Amongst those whose intensity of application drove them 
to minor resources, stands the illustrious M. Dc Luc, who 
certainly found recreation in the Arabian Nights* Entertain¬ 
ments. There is a story abroad, of his requesting his daughter, 
in his last hours, to play on the piano-forte, and, as it ^ere, 
expiring in music ; but, on the authority of Mademoiselle De 
Luc herself^ I can say that it is a mere fabrication. 
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tuted for the vague exhortation and undefined pre¬ 
cept of the present mode. Either we have, in gene¬ 
ral, what is too mean for the dignity of a place of 
worship, or a sort of preaching the time out, which 
keeps equi-distant from that centre in which plain 
truth resides, and leaves matters, to use a common 
expression, “ much where we found them.” Tone, 
manner, emphasis, person, and hair cutting, make up 
too often die influence of what we hear in fashion¬ 
able places, and it certainly is judicious as well as 
modest, not to submit such discourses to the cooled 
judgment of a reader. And in all this vapid busi¬ 
ness, which, however, I grant goes down very 
sweetly, it is astonishing to perceive how well con¬ 
tent the clergy are to preach on hackneyed texts, 
and to leave to our own expounding, some which 
contain weighty matters of the law, and others 
which would give scope for reconciling those which 
seem to jar. 

When a divine hardly knows to what sort of a 
congregation he is to preach on the following 
Sunday, he may well be excused for making a 
garment, put together on speculation, fit as many 
as he can; Tience it arises that our ears are wearied 
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witli, “ Let me die the death of the righteous,” 
and the concluding exhortation to live so; and 
with the equally hackneyed text, “ Thou art the 
man,” and the undertaking to prove that the 
pro|>het aimed at every one of us.; while the at¬ 
tributes of the Deity are left to float in the air over 
our heads, and the diagnostics which would enable 
us better to comprehend the conjoint nature of our 
Blessed Lord, and would tend to fix every affec¬ 
tion of our hearts upon him, are left imperfectly 
delineated on our minds, if not perfectly invi¬ 
sible. 

But let us congratulate ourselves on the vast 
improvement, made in our time, in the conduct and 
habiliments of our parochial clergy, and let us not 
forget what has been or is commendable in any 
rank. Let that thorough integrity which Paised 
Moore to the highest dignity of our church, be 
ever borne in mind. Let his saying to one of his 
officers, with tears in his eyes, on receiving a con¬ 
siderable fine on the renewal of a lease, “ We 
must look out for objects,” be ever recollected to 
his honour; and let it be known, for it cheers one’s 
heart to hear of such instances of moderation, that 
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ivhen the personage at present filling that rank^ 
was bishop of Norwich, and held a visitation at 
Stowmai'ket, in leaving the town he waited while 
an additional pair of horses, which the people of 
the inn supposed he ought to have had, were taken 
off from his carriage. Without any hautetir^ but 
in a manner that conciliated rather than olTended, 
he condescended to name the number of his 
children, and assured those whom w^e must sup¬ 
pose anxious solely for his dignity, that on so 
level a country, a pair of horses would be quite 
sufficient. * 

In this, and many such instances of demanding 
less than might be claimed, thei^e is more than one 
circumstance of satisfliction. Xlie lower classes of 
people, be their interest what it may, are seldom 


* When this prelate was first made a bishop, it was of 
course supposed to be through the interest of the noble family 
to which he is related, and particularly at the request of the 
beautiful duchess. My younger brother, then a boy, wrote 
these lines on the occasion,— 

" Old poets tell, how could it be ? 

That Venus rose from out the 
But modern times a wonder show. 

The 9ec fromVenus rises now.” 
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wanting hi judgment on their .betters. The 
common storv of an insolent fellow, who took the 

w 

wall, rudely saying as he passed a gentleman, “ I 
do not give the wall to cvcri/ pappy,” has a moral , 
equal to any in ^sop’s Fables in the reply, “ But 
I do.” 

It was in suggesting the utility of sermons to 
ehK’i(.lale obscure texts, that it occurred to me to 
bring forward one on a vcnj obscure one, and, as 
it exists only in a volume, of which but two 
hundred copies were printed, it may be new to 
many young men who are fitting themselves for 
the sacred profession. I will give them only the 
historical and explanatory parts of it; the re¬ 
flections on the text their own minds w'ill furnish. 
\V c owe it, as a composition, to the scholastic 
ability of l)r. llorkcley, a prebendary of Canter¬ 
bury, and son of the well-known Bishop of Cloyne, 
and the publication of it is a favour conferred by 
tlic eccentric, but very justifiable, conjugal pride of 
his widow. * 


• I omit many very amusing Canterbury Talcs,” as not 
being quite satisfied how far they may carry, but I may, I 
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Tlie text is that which describes David’s attack on 
the Jebusites^ and the intent of the preacher was to 


believe, safely treat the reader with two, respecting a member 
of the church, of an extremely unquiet and satirical humour, 
of which he gave frequent specimens in his conversation, and 
by indulging his poetical talent. 1 need not say that he gave 
great offence, or that he made more enemies than acquaint¬ 
ance by this, for who docs not? The then Dean, a man who 
could be abused by none but such ns he tried in vain to ,kccp 
in order, was of course the most obnoxious to his satire. On a 
clay, when it was the office of this genius, as a minor-canon, to 
begin the service, he had just uttered the words, “ When the 
wicked man tiirncth away from his wickedness,” when sud¬ 
denly stopping, and looking round, he affected, as if by acci¬ 
dent, to perceive, at that moment only, that the Dean had not 
reached his scat, “ O!” said he, " the dean is not come yet,” 
and sat down, as if the application of the sentence w'ould 
fail if he were absent. 

I am sorry to say, that to get rid of this strange man, who 
interrupted every thing, a good living was (as I have been 
told) given him. Whether given or coming b)'- rotation, 
matters little, lie had it, and a lady from Canterbury happen¬ 
ing to be visiting near his residence, they met in a wtdk. In 
his usual sarcastic manner, he asked her, ” if they went on 
with all the puppet^how ivork in Canterbury cathedral.** She 
replied, ** No, Sir; they havq^lost Punch.’* 

It is an honest pleasure to the mirid«tl» see scorn thus 
repaid with scorn, end the chastisement fnay sometimes prove 
wholesome. T)(^re is a proportionate satisfaction in the good- 
humoured retort of that which is jocularly intended. The 
following is one of the best of its kind, and if I leave it in its 
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nitike clear what was meant in the answer to his 
summons of tlieir city to admit him, by their defy¬ 
ing him to enter it, unless he took away the 
blind ami the lame,” who are, subsequently in the 
text, described as peculiarly hatefid to r>avid. 

Our national Bible says nothitig at all satisfac¬ 
tory on this, much more might have been obtained 
J'rom sources at every clergyman’s hand; but this 
great work, however well designed to make us 
tletter, seldom attempts to make us wiser. It 
remains, therefore, matter of very serious difficulty 
to comprehend, how the relieving a besieged town 
of the useless, should be made a sine (pm 7ion in 
obtaining entrance, and how any man of so amiable 
a natural temper as David, should hold in such 


oriiTinal language, in which all the wit lies, 1 hope its excel¬ 
lence will obtain its toleration. 

A gentleman whose name, however spelt, sounds 
>ceine a friend to whom he was talking, put his hand too 
%iolently to his head, said, in the language of VirgiFs Bucolic, 
“ Cujnin pccus?** A moment’s thoughj^ would have made 
him more prudent; he would have recollected, that in his 
question he brought the answer home to himself* The person 
asked could not be expected to forego the pleasure of answer¬ 
ing by the next line, 

“ nuper mihi tradidit iEgon.** 
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bitter enmity persons so justly entitled to com¬ 
passion. After preparing the subject Dr. Berkeley 
proceeds thus. 

“ This portion of Palestine, so singularly dis¬ 
tinguished by the most interesting events, was the 
object of King David’s attention, who * * 

***** conducted his host 

to Jebus, and fought against it, and took it. 

“ Probably there was a subterranean pas- 
esage, cut like a canal or large tube, through 
the rock or hill whereon stood the castle of Sion, 
adbrding a secret communication between the 
Ibrt and the town below, whose inhabitants w'ere 
partly Israelites; ‘ whosoever gettetli up to the 
gutter, or ratlier through the gutter or subter¬ 
raneous passage, and reacheth the lame and the 
blind, he shall l)e chief and captain.’ Joab sur¬ 
prised the Jebusites through this avenue, and 
received the military honour that had been pro¬ 
mised ; ns did our third Edward, through a similar 
passage at Nottingham, and seized one of his own 
insolent subjects. But to return: Expositors 
give us two very different interpretations of* this 
passage of sacred history; the one literaU the other 
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Symbolical. Those who exclude metaphor, and 
adhere to the simple narrative, must maintain that 
the possessors of the strong hold of Jcbus (the 
future Sion) discovered a confidence greatly tlis- 
cretUting military virtue. For they must have 
I’orgotten or overlooked the martini merits of 
David and his worthies, whose fume must nceils 
have extended beyond the narrow limits ol' the 
land of Canaan. They ticpended on their forts 
being inaccessible, not knowing, or not caring to 
own, that the armies of the living God are more 
certainly inrsistible than any rock or fortress could 
he imprcgtwble. 

Thus secure of continuing undisturbed in 
.Sion, they refrained not from ridiculing as power¬ 
less, all attempts to dislodge them. They jjrobably 
treated David with that same contempt that h<? hail 
once experienced irom Saul their friend, inti¬ 
mating withal, that it the son of Jesse was indecti 
determined to try his fortune, the better to evince 
their unconcern at his assault, nought should be 
opposed to it but blindness and decrepitude. 

“ The Jebusitish confidence arose, according 
to this exposition, from consciousness of national 
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prowess, and of local advantages. Hence their 
security and tlieir irony loo; whereas he with 
whom their contest lay, had been a man of wai* 
from his youth, and he then headed the flower of 
the whole land of Judah. 

“ That triumphant eulogy, * Saul hath slain 
his thousands, and David his ten thousands,’ still 
rung in their ears; and the head of Goliath (of 
which we read that it had been carried up to 
Jerusalem, and there deposited), this head of their 
champion, was sdll present to their eyes. So that 
it is highly important to suppose these infidels 
thus disposed to merriment, when assailed by a 
warrior accustomed to conquer, who had recently 
rescued Keilah, and vanquished the Amalekites 
after their burning of Ziglag. 

“ By these considerations one is led to conclude, 
that if we adhere to the latter^ we shall never reacli 
the sense of the- inspired historian, which yet may, 
without great solicitation, be extracted by the 
symbolical interpretation. 

** For, secondly, a custom'obtmned, old per¬ 
haps as superstition itself, of concealii^ in the 
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foundation, or of depositing in some eminent fort, 
of a newly erected city, certain images magically 
consecrated, and either inscribed with the names 
of some imaginary deities, or else configurated like 
them in their supposed apparitions. 

“ To these talismans, or representations of 
fancied protectors, was much of virtue confidently 
ascribeil; while they kept their stations, neither 
foreign hostilities, nor more formidable domestic 
convulsions, were to be considered as sources of 
terror. To this purpose had the city of Troy ami 
the temjile at Ephesus hid the image that fell 
<lo\vn from Jupiter, and the palladium stolen by 
the Clrecians. In some parts even of our own 
island, this species of credulity has still its share of 
influence, for the doctrine of amulets is not abso¬ 
lutely exploded, and deism itself is not whofly free 
from superstitious prejudices. Nay, even atheism 
hath bigots, who, joining materialism with judicial 
astrology, eliminate the great source of beimg, 
and yet shudder at a frowning planet, or venerate 
an unconscious talisman. This absurdity, if we 
may believe a celebrated poet of our own, was 
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found in a silly king and in a shrewd atheistical vice¬ 
gerent : ‘ What made,’ he enquires, * what made 

‘ A perjured prince a leaden saint revere ? 

A godless regent tremble at a star?’ 

It should then seem that the men of Jebus relied 
not on sightless and impotent mortals, but on their 
idols of every construction and denomination. 
Experience, however,' soon convinced them that 
there was no valid * enchantment against Jacob,’ 
nor any * successful divination against Israel.’ 

“ The vaunters speedily experienced that their 
blind and their lame, their constellated images, 
such as had been cast under a certain configur¬ 
ation of the celestial bodies, were in truth nought 
but the invention of knavery and the confidence of 
folly.* For, with what propriety could it be said 
that the soul of David, ‘ the man after Gkxl’s own 
heart,’ hat^ poor mortals eyeless and helpless ? 

But it may be said, that (granting the blind 
and the lame to denote those s^iU or ^gures 
wherein superstition trusted, yet) where is the pro¬ 
bability that the defenders of Jebus themselves 
should distinguish their own tutelar images by an 
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appellation so degrading ? To this we answer, that 
tliere runs such a strain of self-sufficiency tlirougli 
the words of the Jebusites, so expressive of their 
settled belief that the king of Judah could not hurt 
them, ns makes it highly probable they should, in 
the luxury of wit, retort on the monarch those 
words of his owm, whereby he had vilified the 
ifods as Ireing ‘ blind and lame.’ If it be asked 
how the besieged can be supposed to have known 
that their besieger had made thus free with their 
gods of silver and gold, and brass and iron, and 
wood and stone, we reply, that this intelligence 
might have reached them by the same means that 
Moses knew the Moabites to have been insulted 
by a poet of the Amorites:—by report, pernd- 
venture ; for by report or tradition it was known 
to that illustrious lawgiver, that (long befoic his 
time) an Amorite had derided the vanity and self- 
sufficiency of Moab, and expressed his contempt 
of Arnon, in those numbers which he had thought 
fit to insert among his own immortal writings. 

‘ Come unto Heshbon, let the city of Sihon be 
built and prepared. For there is a fire gone out 
of Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon ; it 
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hath xx)nsumed Ar of Moab, and the lords- of the 
high places of Arnon.’ {Ntanbers^ xxi. 27, 28.) 
Why then might not David’s indignation against 
idol wor^ip, be voeli knauBit to every court and 
city, and villsge in Palestine? Tliis is surely 
probable^ as his spirit was stirred in him, in like 
manner as was that of St. Paul afterwards, on 
seeing a place wholly devoted to idolatry; and 
the monarch had better success at Jebus than the 
apostle had at Athens ; for the Jebusitea' (disap¬ 
pointed of help from their idols, their bUnd- 'and 
lavie auxiliaries) made, it should seem, a solemn 
declaration, never more to confide in them or 
admit them as tutelar deities, * the blind and the 
lame shall not come into the house;* ” 


From matters much too high for me 1 turn to a 
period of which 1 wish to give some account; but 
it is painful to me to call to mind the events of it. 
This, however, must not operate on me. It is that 
year, or rather that portion of the year 1780, in 
which the riots, called Lord Geor^ Gordon^s, dis¬ 
graced the metropolis, and spread contagion or 
terror over the whole kingdom. 
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We had at the time .no expectation of any dis¬ 
turbance ; but returning with Lady H. trom a morn- 
ing-visit) about two miles to the south London, 
we saw a number of persons assembled around tlie 
Obelisk in St. George's Fields. It was then the 
6rst week in June, and my mother decided that it 
must be a beau-feast, or some such accumulation 
of persons. We reacheil home very quietly, and 
had dressed for a party at Mn Langton's, when 
niy brother came in from Westminster^Hali. 

He will speak for himself. 

{Loquitur H*H.) 

** On the day when the riots began, I was in 

Westminster Hall, and the tumult became so 

•Treat, that Mr. Dunning, .who was tlien speaking 

ill the Court of King’s Bench, was unable to go 

on; and, as the Hall was then filling u^th an 

immense crowd, who were making their way to 

block up all the avenues to die House of Lords, 

the Court adjourned. I afterwards saw the mob 

in regular procession marching up Charing Cross, 

and driving back every nobleman’s carriage that 

was on its way to the House. Some noblemen 
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who were thought to be friendly to the opinions 
of the mob, were treated more gently than the 
rest; Lord Fortescuc, if I mistake not, was taken 
out of his carriage by them, and kissed by the old 
women who had mixed with the throng. The 
Lord Chancellor only met with sarcastic pity; the 
mob crying out not to touch bis head, in a way 
that showed that they would insinuate that that 
was his weakest-part. Tlie next morning, Mr. 
Justice Willes, in. his charge to the Grand Jury, 
mentioned that he had been attadeed in his way 
to the Hall; from this time all was confusion and 
uproar, and the subsequent events have now be¬ 
come part of the history of the period; but it 
should be remembered, that the prosecutions of the 
offenders, which took place as soon as peace and 
social- order were in any degree restored, were 
conducted with so much candour and liberality, 
as to produce the applause of all descriptions of 
persons ; the management of these was chiefly, if 
not entirely, confided to Mr. Howarth, of whom 
mention has been ah*cady made. Of this gentle¬ 
man the catastrophe was melancholy; he was fond 
of going on the water, and in spite of all the 
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dictates of prudencej he would venture in a 
boat, which he knew at the time was not ‘ sea- 
wortliy.’ The evrait may be anticipated; in one oi 
liis excursions the boat filled with water*.anil he 
perished !” 

> 

W'e still had no idea of further danger, ami 
should have gone out, had not- the coachman 
<-oine in to say, that a lady, who lived very near 
ns, had been stopped in her carriage by the-iuob 
at Charing Cross, and compelled to huzza Ibr 
Lorcl George, and cry out “ No Popery !” <>fi 
pain of being dragged out. 

The next day we heard that the guards were 
])reparing for duty; but all reliance in them wus 
destro^'ed, by its being said that they weie iieard 
to declare, that, if ordered to fire, it should bi. 
over the heads of the mob that they would dis¬ 
charge their pieces. 

The Westminster Justices now began an at¬ 
tendance in rotation at the Guildhall, and oiif 
anxiety had its intermbsions, till a day when my 
father could not leave his station, even for dinner. 
His servant went to and fro between him and iiS; 
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and our hesrta sunk, when after waiting till late 
in the evening, in the most painful suspense, we 
learnt that we must not expect him till the follow* 
ing morping. 

The cause of his detention, was a message from 
Lord Mansfield, requesting him to come imme* 
diately to him in Bloomsbury Square, as he had 
reason tq apprehend that his house would be at* 
tacked.* My fother went thither directly on foot, 
attended by constables, and found his Lordship in 
the most tumultuous state of feelings, and utterly 
at a loss to know what to do. The mob had given 
notice of their intention to visit him, and a great 
concourse of people was assembling as spectators 
of the impending mischief. Sir J. was cool and 
firm : he advised'sending for a military' force ; and 
while this was carrying into effect, Lord Mansfield 
asked him to go to the Archbishop of York, who 
lived in the adjoining house, and was under the 


* It should, however, be remembered that Lord Mansfield 
did not really stand in need of my father's assistance, as the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench is a magistrate in 
any county in which hc^ is present. 
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same terrof. The Archbishop however waSf more 
liimself. 

The guards came ; and there is little doubt that 
ilie attack would soon have been repelled; but 
Lord Mansfield insisted on their not remaining on 
the spot, but being ready when summoned. 

My father remonstrated; he represented the in¬ 
consistency of such a plaii> and the. impossibility 
there would be of making any armed force of use, 
when not immediately at hand; but fear is very 
deaf, and his Ixirdship was, I may say, obstinate. 
He insisted that the guards should be stationed at 
the vestry of St. George’s church; and though 
this placed them considerably beyond the diagonal 
line of Bloomsbury Square, Lord M. saw no in.- 
convenience. He •would be obeyed, though even 
the commanding officer protested against a proceed¬ 
ing so abffUrd. 

He was obeyed; and the result is well known to 
those who had the misfortune to witness the scenes 
of this time. The mob kept their promise ; and, 
in a space of time inconceivably short, his house 
had only its walls standing. One of the young 
ladies of the family staid long enough to see her 
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grand piano-forte thrown into a bonhre made of 
the furniture; and such was the nciile spirit of 
these protestant heroes, that a lai^e silver tankard 
was thrown into the blaze with a considerable c|uan> 
of guineas in it. A cry was then set up, from 
the tone and temper of which it was conjectured 
that aU the mob were not of the same description, 
the audible words were, If there are any Jemales 
in the house, send them away.” Having given 
time for the execution of tiiis charitable order, 
and consequently the evacuation of the house, they 
proceeded with the work of demolition. But this 
is anticipation. 

While Lord Mansfield was using that liberty to 
think, which the reluctant obedience of the guards 
seemed to afford him, a verbal message was deli¬ 
vered* to my father from the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, requesting him to come to him at Nor¬ 
thumberland House, to give him his advice. Sir J. 
then asked Lord Mansfield and the Archbishop, 
what were their intentions. He represented that 
without the guards on the spot, he could render 
them but little assistance, and therefore was ready, 
with their concurrence, to obey the Duke’s sum- 
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mons* Jt seemed difficult to decide even on tins 
point: it needed his own castin|^-vote. of 

course, in such a time, gave it for active exertion^ 
and followed the messenger sent for him, proceed¬ 
ing, as before, on foot. 

In the way they met a large party of the rioters, 
who were just then in all the exultation of a suc- 
cesshil attack on the gaol of Newgate, and were 
preceded by the deep-toned bell which was part of 
the spoil. But, contrary to all expectation and 
probability, they proceeded on their course, and 
suffered the guardians of the peace which they were 
destroying to do so also, who reached Northum¬ 
berland House, happily for us who were so deeply 
interested, in safety. 

The Duke received my father in a way for tlif- 
ferent from what he had expected. He said, ** I 
am very glad to see you; but how happens it that 
you come ?” My father answered, “ 1 come in obe¬ 
dience to your Grace’s message.” “ I have sent no 
message,” the Duke replied. The messenger was 
called in ; he could give but a very imperfect ac¬ 
count of what he hod done, and his Grace could 
not recollect that any order to the purpose of 
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fetchihg Sir J. had escaped bis lips.^ .. But ^th 
whomsoever the iRistake had originatedyv we had 
abundant cause to be thankful to Jt; for it called 
my father -away only just in time to spare him the 
exertion' he Must have made to repel the mob at 
Lord Mansfield’st where the bad management I 
have described)^ incurred double danger. t. 

It was a .singular instance of timely prudence 
which made a curious spectator quit his station on 
the steps of the opposite house, alt one moment, 
when, at almost the next, a man who had taken his 
place was shot dead ! 

Now what was the conduct of his Grace of Nor¬ 
thumberland, a man who through life, perhiqis, had 
had as little occasion to premeditate, and as few 
opportunities of Setting an example of >eadurance, 
as aiif' person so exalted in worldly station? My 

ft 

father had, indeed, heretofore blamed his conduct, 
in the case of fermer riots, in purchasing the safety 
of his windows'at the price of a butt of porter; 
but he noW n^ed my father what he thought his 
best plan of proceeding with the mob, who . had 
likewise premised 4m their company. He either 
had the guards in readiness, or sent for them. . 
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My 1^her*S adrfce? was to have the soldien 
drawn up'iii“’'tKe toirrt-yardj with their'face' to¬ 
wards' tfad Strand, and on the first snnniKxiis to 
open the gates; and then, after due form, should 
they not retreat, to suffer the soldiers to fire over 
their heads. The Duke asked niy fikther if he 
would stay with him. He replied, Certainly, for 
he could do rio good at Lord M|aisfieid*s.’* 

They sat down to supper. News / came of the 
demolition of Lcsrd Mansfield's ; but day dawned, 
and no attacdc was attempted on Northumberland 
House. The Duke then proposed retiring to rest, 
and very‘politely said to Sir J., ** Lord Percy's bed 
is ready for you.” My father accepted the offer of 
rest, but lay down in lus clothes. 

We, at home^ had been under too much anxiety 
to go to bed. .AJl tlie reports around us, wet^ ter¬ 
ribly alarming; much mischief was already, per¬ 
petrated, and more was threatened; but we did not, 
even now, know the worst; for though my fother 
returned in safety at seven in the morning, it was 
to say, that from-the resident curate (d* the parish, 
who followed him into ffie room, he had received 
intelligence that our house w<is tQ be demolished 
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the following night. Our kind neighbour added to 
this friendly warning, an offer to take charge of 
any valuables, and some that were portable he con¬ 
veyed away. 

Similar intelligence, and similar offers came from 
those near us, who heard of our situation,—a situa¬ 
tion strongly contrasted with the time of year, and 
the verdure of SuJames’s Park, which our house 
looked on. 

All was now activity to prepare for ou compul- 
satory departure, which Sir J. desired might be 
effected before sunset, regardless of what remained 
in the house, the door of which, I should have said, 
had been marked wltli the character of destruction, 
an open-headed figure of eight. 

One offer of assistance which we received was 
from^ a lady, whose stables in the neighbourhood 
aflbrded abundant room for furniture, and this 
encouraged us to attempt saving the best. We 
had but recently settled ourselves in this dwelling, 
and the newness of carpets and other articles ex¬ 
citing the tenderness of our servemts, they exerted 
themselves vigorously; our w'ardrobes were stript, 
and their contents thrown into chests, the books 
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were packed in boxes, and by the hour at which 
we wei% to abandon our condemned house, not an 
article remained for the bonfire, but bedsteads and 
fixtures. T'he rioters must have had good intelli¬ 
gence ; for no attack was made. 

I flattered myself that we should go far; left to 
the conduct of my own fears, the Land's End alone 
might have stopped me; but Sir J. not chusing 
to go out of the county, and merely withdrawing 
with us for the night, we availed ourselves of the 
known benevolence of a family, relatives of his 
early frientl Israel Mauduit, who lived at Clapton. 

My spirits hml been supported through the day, 
by the necessity of acting; but when, in our endea¬ 
vour to avoid the streets, we found it difRcult to 
get through Hyde Park, and when, having gained 
whut is called the New Road, we met the Hamp¬ 
shire militia coming into London with a train of 
artillery, and its “ panoply of war,” the matter 
seemed growing too serious to be supported by 
common fortitude. 

Our party consisted of ten persons. Some of 
us were accommodated by the kind hospitality of 
those with whom we had taken refuge, and other's 
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were, with the utmost hospitality, received by their 
neighbours.* 

I 

* These kind friends had an old prcsbyterian cook, whose 
expressions of dismay and faith really were very little short 
of the cant of Oliver Cromwell and his myrmidons; and 
mixt up, as these were, with the inveteracy of the kirk against 
the church of Roine, ivhich was a little brought forward by 
the ostensible cause of this uproar, it was ludicrous even in 
our distress. Though half dead with terror, she tortured 
Scripture to find assurances-that we heeded no exertion of 
our own to be safe. And this is the language of the canting 
crew of our day. I was remonstrating some few years ago 
with a woman who was suffering her little boy to grow up in 
all wickedness, but I could make no impression. She told me 
** that she hoped the Lord would turn the head of him.” I 
gave my opinion that the boy would turn hers sooner, if she 
remained thus neglectful of her duty, but this availed not. 

Out of regard to a deceased friend, I took a girl, the 
daughter of this ** Cornelia,** as a kiteben-mtud under an ex¬ 
cellent servant ; she was taken from abject poverty but never¬ 
theless soon saucy. Going to the place where her mother lived, 
1 carried a letter from the girl to her, and giving her time to 
get it read to her, I sent for her and was beginning to shy that 
I thought the girl dissatisfied. She was too vehement to let 
me proceed: the Almighty was invoked to assure me that her 
letter expressed her happiness and gratitude; I was oflbred the 
sight of the letter; I accepted it, it was a fabrication of lies, 
and filled up wth insolent expressions of indiftrence whether 
she pleased or Tailed of pleasing; I read it aloud. TTien the 
Lord was called on indeed; but not to attest the wickedness of 
the girl, Lord was now to stand her fnend'with me, 

“the letters,’* she supposed, “ must be wrong made.” Enough 
pi this vile hypocrisy. 
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But even here was a question of safety j the pt'o- 
testant spirit had outgone us; every where we saw 
blue ribbons hung out at the windows, and our ap> 
peorance amongst tlie inhabitants of Clapton gave 
rise to a supposition that we must be Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, who hod fled our home, in danger from 
our religion. Alas! little ciHild some who sug¬ 
gested this, and thus put us in danger equal to that 
from w'hich we had escaped —how little could they 
suspect the oblivion into which the question of re¬ 
ligion had liecn cast by the spirit of anarchy and 
confusion, which, like the tail of a boy’s kite, avails 
itself of any ostensible motive to rise or be raised, 
and which is alike applicable to all things that have 
more surface than solidity. 

This presumption of what we rmist be, founded 
on what we were compelled by the law of sdf^re- 
servation to do, presently changed its form 'ahd its 
tendency, and by ten o’clock the next morning, our 
hospitable friends w'ere themselves converted into 
Homan Catholics for harbouring ns; and the lady 
of the house having been seen taking care of some 
pieces of china which decorated a chimney-piece, 
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it was averred, and I have not a doubt would have 
been sworn to, that she had been seen to worship 
** some little Jesuses.” 

In going to rest the preceding night, a blamable 
curiosity had induced me to open the window-shut¬ 
ter, and look towards London. I counted seven 
fires then blazing ! it was appalling. 

Those who went to town in the morning, re¬ 
turned with news that the military power was con¬ 
stituted the guardian of the peace, and that the 
public offices were converted into barracks. Vigor¬ 
ous exertions soon brought the rioters under con¬ 
trol ; and, bad as this tremendous convulsion had 
been, we stood and still stand indebted to it for a 
better order of things.* 

I have been so fortunate as to have recovered 
Sir J. H’s Charge to the Grand Jury, after these 
riots, and am happy to present it to the reader. 


* 1 do not wish to say ihore of these riots, than of my own 
participation in the general alarm, but if it be true, as I have 
lately seen asserted, that a magistrate, being asked why he had 
not called upon the poise comitatHs, replied that he would have 
done so but knew not his address, it is a circumstance really 
humorous. 
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Gentlemen of the Grand Inquest, 

At the opening of the last session, 1 was led, by 

. - 

a retrospect on the transactions of the preceding 
month, to give to the grand inquest, then attend- 
ing on this court, in a charge which, as having 
neither leisure nor opportunity to prepare myself 
tor any other, was unpremeditated, some general di¬ 
rections for their conduct in the execution of their 
oflice, together with some information touching 
the nature and extent of their authority adapted 
particularly to that crisis. 

“ Whether the like kind of necessity yet subsists, 
1 have neither enquired nor am informed. 1 trust 
it does not; and that there remain but few of those 
who were found active in the late daring outrages, 
that have not either satisfied the'justice of the law, 
or experienced that clefnency which, in all favour¬ 
able cases. His Majesty is disposed to extend. 

“ Nevertheless, while there exists a possibility 
that, in consequence of recent information or some 
other warrantable ground for prosecution, you may 
be called to the exercise of that power and authority 
which the law has entrusted you with, in the bring- 
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as 


ina to legal trial the disturbers of the public peace* 
I hold it iny duty to give 3 ’ou, that now attend 

r, ^ ^ j, t i^yjt ’v.': iv- 

for that purpose, such instruction and advice i 

■ • -■ ?. - > .'I ' -'-..'vsV^ i,'--" SO ■? 

I am able, for the faithful and conscientious dis- 
charge of yogr office. And to this I think myself 

> ^ ^ a* ' * ^ 

the more obliged, by the consideration that there 
may be some among you to whom, as never having 
attended in this capacity before, such instruction 
and advice may be necessary. 

** To all which 1 add, that this court being pos¬ 
sessed of no power of controlling yqur deliber- 
ations, or of rectifying, pther than in matters of^ 

form, any of the mistakes, errors, or Imperfections 
you might innocently fall into, or which might 

' ’» , r . • . J ■ ’ - *\J 

appear on the face of any of your presentments, 

. ' ’■ * * 

it cannot but be Pf importance to the properties, 

the liberties, and even the lives of your fellow- 

subjects, as also for the ease and quiet of your 

* * > • * * 

own minds, and greatly for the benefit of the 
public, that your judgments should be well in- 

formed, as to the nature and extent, and the 

\ \ 

reasons that oblige you to the conscientious exer- 

«• ' * ■* .j.- 

else of your authority. 
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« Upon this ground, and before I proceed to 

enumerate the several heads into which the criminal 

law of this country is branched out, I must inform 

you, that your jurisdiction extends to all such 

offences as the law, no less emplmtically tlian 

truly, declares to be against the king's, or, which 

is the same, the public peace. 

** The motives to peaceable conduct, or, in other 

words, of submission to that legal power, the chief 

cud whereof is the preservation of peace and its 

consecjuent blessing, liberty, are of various kinds ; 

but with the generality of people there is one that 
% 

human laws have ever in view, namely, the penal¬ 
ties Uiat follow the violation of publi|^ or private 

• I 

rights; but penalties have very little efiect on the. 
mind; they operate only on the will; and it is a 
higher principle than the dread of punishfhent 
that must dispose men to be either good subjects 
or good neighbours. By this higher principle 
I mean nothing less than that reverence for legal 
government, which in the opinion of the wise and 
judicious in all ages, is but its due. 

“ 1 shall not need to trouble you with any of 
those notions, touching the origin of civil govern- 
VOL. 11. 
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menty which have employed the thoughts and pens 
of speculative politicians; as little do 1 mean to 
decide upon that controverted question, whether 
the power of the supreme magistrate be the grant 
of-God, or the gift of the people; and the rather, 
because there is, in my apprehension, a middle 
hypothesis that removes all the difficulties that 
have hitherto embarrassed this subtle question. * 


“ * Touching the origin of civil government, there are two 
opinions severally midntained by the writers on that subject; 
the one termed the patriarchal, which supposes the right of 
dominion to be founded on the express donation of God; the 
other cidled the popular scheme, which supposes the same 
right to be the or to arise from the consent, of the people. 
Of the former, Sir Robert Filmer, Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
and a few others; of the latter, Mr. Locke, and if 1 remem¬ 
ber right. Bishop Hoadley, are the abettors. 

“ The middle hypothesis above hinted at, is that the rights, 
the powers, and privileges of dominion are from God, but the 
choice of the person who shall exercise them is the right of 
the people. 

" A. late very ingenious writer, the Rev. Mr. Henry Grove, 
of Taunton, was the first, in his own opinion, that discovered 
this middle scheme, concerning which he speaks as follows: — 
* There may possibly be advantages peculiar to each of these 
[the popular and patriarchal] schemes, and, whether the 
patrons of them will own it or no, there are difficulties and 
objections too that embarrass both. Now if there be any 
third hypothesa, which, having the main advantages of these 
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It is sufficient here to say, that government was 
originally instituted of necessity; and being cai- 


two, provides against the ill consequences of each, it ought 
certainly to have the preierence. 1 am mistaken if the follow¬ 
ing docs not bid fair for it: the hypothesis, in short is this, — 
That all power is directly from God, not by positive appoint¬ 
ment, but as he is pleased to signify his sovereign will by the 
nature of things, leaving it to the choice and discretion of 
people among whom governments are not yet established, in 
what form, by what persons, and bn what condffions this 
power shall be cx-crcisecL The power itself flows from the 
will of the Creator, declared with that plainness and evidence 
that no part of mankind can be ignorant of it.* — See an 
Essay on the Origin and Extent of Civil Powers among the 
Miscellanies of the Rev. Mr. Henry Grove, octavo, 1739 . 

But this author seems to have been little aware that the 
v'cry same doctrine is the subject of an Essay upon Govern¬ 
ment, written by Dr. Thomas Burnett, Rector of West King- 
ton, in the County of Wilts, and printed first in duodecimo, 
in '■ ■ , and again in octavo, in 1726 , wherein he thus declares 
his sentiments: ‘As the welfare of society is the end«and 
reason of all government, so the difierent interests of different 
societies is the reason of the different forms of it: and as it 
cannot be doubted, but that these different forms were de¬ 
vised by men, so though the authority of government be from 
God, yet the appointment of the persons to execute that 
authority is purely and entirely the ordinance of man. And 
this gives an account of tlAt expresrion, 1 Pet.ii. 15 . of being 
subject to every ordinance of man for the Lord*s sake; by 
which is meant, that those who are intrusted with the govern¬ 
ment of societies in any kind of form, are only the ordinance 
of men; but yet, though they are so, they are nevertheless to 
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eillated tiot itierely^to avert the evUs’'. to which a 
state of nature 'ttiudt have exposed xnankind» i<hBt 






be submitted'to, for the Lord’s sake,' because they execiite 
that power in KMhalf'of. the sodety whtcb every society has 
from God.'-^Ob<^>f>^e 3^. edit. I7£a. 

“ The coincidence oif opinion between these two writers is 
very remarkable, seeing that, without being conscious of so 
doii^, they illustrate. the. arguments ^f each otlu$r, and it 
cannot but be matter of surprise to Und, as the reader may, 
the very fhihe doctrine '"maintbined by time' very idile 'and 
judicioua wiitob on government. Hooker,. in tl^O. following 

• ' ^ a 

passage^ in the dgbth book of his Ecclesiasdcal Polity, page 
444. edit. 168S(. * On whom power is bestowed 

discretion, they do hold it by dmae right! if Godwin h^fe* 
vcolcd word, hath appointed guch power to be, althpugh him- 
self extraordinarily bestow it not, but leave the apboihtment 
of persons men; yea, albeit God do neither appoint nor 
assign cha person; nevertheless when men have^aligned and 
established both, who doth doubt but that sundry duties and 
affidrs depending thereupon, are prescribed by the 
God;>and consequently by that veiy right to. be exacted ? For 
example's sake, the power which Roman emperors had over 
foreign provinces, was not a thing which the law df' God did 
ever institute: neither was Tiberius Csssar, by especial com¬ 
mission from Heaven therewith invested, and yet payment of 
tribute unto Cassar, being now made emperor, is the plain 
law of J^sOS Christ: unto kings by humatt* right* honour, by 
ve^ ifivine rigbt, is doe.* The iWktrine above advanced is 
finely illustrated by the same author, in the fallowing apt com- 
parisdnt * The law appsiunteth no man to be a 4insbaoc^ -but 
iT'a man hhdt betakOn himself unto that'conditiea, it giveth 
him power and autboriQ^dverlkb Own’wife.* ' 
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to promote^ and ensure all the various • blessings ot 
society) and- by directing, controlling, ,and regu¬ 
lating the social offices in this life, to fit and 
pare us for a better; it is, and must ever be, 
deem^ Ufi' cfoject of high veneration. . Omitting, 
then, an enquiry into the origh}^ let us look to the 
ends of government, irhtch we shall find to be no 
other than the good of the people, or, in other 
words, the promoting, by laws and political insti¬ 
tutions founded in wisdom, ahd justice, and cor¬ 
responding with the revealed will of God, the 
happiness' of those who are the subjects of it, or 
over whom it is exercised: whatever are the dis- 
tinotions, the honours, the emoluments, with which 
they are invested, who hold, or which accrue from, 
the exercise of great offices in the state, these arc 
merely incidental; in a word, not for the sake of 

4 ^ 

the ^vemors, but of the governed, was civil govern¬ 
ment first instituted. 

A 

^ These fdtatiooftsecni abundantly to prove i^afaiat4he notion 
of a grant in the one scheme, or a donation in the other, yet 
comprehending lMith$ that the authority of the magistrate 
does, fay dmne appointment, or, arise out^of^ the 

relattoQ between him and his people, in lil^ manner as^tbat of 
a husband does fronts the irel^ion between him and Jbh wife. 
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But. 86 the ends of governm^t cannot be 
answjered \irithout subordination and legal submis¬ 
sion, on the part of those who derive benefit from 
it, there neo^arily results an obligation on the 
people, of obedience to the legislative and execu¬ 
tive powers^ .in whafr hands soever lodged. And 
not to obedience only, but to respect and vene¬ 
ration, .without which government is, in fact, what 
all laws do but presume it to be, coercion; and 
those, restraints will be looked on as little better 
than slavery, which are in truth the greatest pos¬ 
sible security of liberty.- . For if we admit, as we 
must, that there is a principle in men that dis¬ 
poses them, to resist authority, what is government 
. but force ? And that there is such a principle, no 
one can deny who is at all acquainted with human 
nature. * 


“ * * Laws politic, ordtuaed for public order and regimen 
among men, are never framed as they should j>e, unless, pre¬ 
suming the will of man to be inwardly obstipate, rebellious, 
and averse from all obedience unto the sacred laws of his 
nature; in a word, unless, presuming man, in regard of his de¬ 
praved mind, little hettge than a wild beast, th^ do accord¬ 
ingly provi^ notwithstanding, so to frame his outward ac¬ 
tions, that they be no hindrance unto the common good for 
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“ That such respect and r^eration as is here 
mentioned,' is ‘ due from the people to their go¬ 
vernors,- is not only dedut^le from the principles 
of natural reason, aifd the uniform tenor of the 
sacred writings, mchorting us to a dutiful sub¬ 
jection and obedience to lawfbl authority*; but 
the exercise of these dispositions, so necessary to 
the existence of order, and the promotion of 
national happiness, is cleariy discernible in the 
conduct of mankind, and the ceconmny Of the 
world, from the earliest ages to the present; and 
that not only in countries and nations where the 
arts of civil life, the refinements of human policy, 
and the precepts of religion have -been equally 
unknown; but in those enlightened regions, where 
the powers of reason and reflection have been 
cultivated to the height of philosophy. * 

These arguments, drawn from the nature and 
end of government, the sanction of Holy i^crip- 
ture, and the general assent and practice of man¬ 
kind, might be thought sufficient to establish so 

I • r 

' ^ 

which aodetiet wer^ instituted; unlese they do this, they ore 
not perfect.* .Bboftcr*# Bcde^uu^/aA 

" * Vide Ronui£i. 1. Uhls HI. !.' i'Petetiu 19. 
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9»irople' a that - theof die 

g^meriaiAanti Qr,/tO fulipt^the teffflofea auer^omn 
eoadtitntitm^^jof. tlia 'Pripc#«<««id his People, fears''re<> 
cipnMaln capthat- rif d»>/dairy of- afford 

p^oteodo]% thatpf tho^ther pbiiedimce; 

y^t may thie^^be ftwther -enforeedyjby a reflection 
Km the utility, of .governm^it, a» rxoanifesfiMl in the 
■blessitiga it idispeiises, as w«U^ in tho exeiiution ' as 
the framing of laws for tlie benefit audr'seirarity'of 
the ' Plessinga whicb^-can'^ tmly bii '<*sti- 

mated by a comparison that p^essdie 
of wealth, the fruits of industry, mui the afreets 4)f 
domestic felicity on the oi>e himd, 'aBd.«M terror) 
rapine, and desolation on the odiert ? v s*!;- • 'i- 
^ To ^he arguments arising front the beneflts^ 
society which government ensures, 1 .in%ht. 3 add 
the iftany others deducible from the miseries dui^ 
attend the want- of-it; but tjkfese. are evident. 
Nevertheless, il'caxmpt omit to mention a' political 
artifice, a crnel one l confess,-which we are told 
was i formerly practised in one of the four great 
m<Mfiarchtes| pointed out by the-prophet'^'Daniel. 
I mean dHtt; of the ancient Persians ) among whom 
it was a custom* inunediately on the> death of their 
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kingS 4 tor-'^DOclatm* 8 $Usp«nsit>ir of ’ tbs laws, and 
impunity IM ofifendev#'? for fiv<6 d8ys: dtttifkg which 
interval tius^'dtva^s^jMid depredations of robbers, 
and other: lawless -men^'were 'usually so great, ns 
to . driven the- people' td an' inlpadence< for the 
restcmition of government,' Mnd'> a^Williiig 'snbmis^ 
sion to thM'authority which unintetrupt^ national 
felicity frequently induces men to untlervnluej if 
not contemn. ■■‘j . • i . 

** Fromt these conslderadons on the “nature and 
end.of gov«nimeiit^ the transition is obvious to 
those laws.that tend -tO' the support of iti'-aml 
here 'let me observe, that' although in common 
speech we are frequently led to say that the- laws 
are'the ^ng’s laws, and ’ in the bills preferred tp 
you, ofihnces -are smd to be against the-king’s 
peace^ yet are the-laws no less the laws Of the 
people thsn of the king; these, an^ all the lyenefits 
arising from them,-*-the freedom of^-his person, the 
securi^ of his property, the' protectionhis 
dwelling, and of his wife and (diildren, — thesi^' I say, 
an EngUafaman r^ards as.-the price of his> allegi- 
aace^' qnd claims and eballeiiges as .his -birthright. 

I'shall now proceed tor an es^anation of the 
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nature of your offibe, and an enumeration of the 
several ofifences of which it gives you cognisance. 
As to the first, you are to understand that in all 
cases which bring into question the life, the liberty, 
or the property of the subject, the judgment 
of the law is founded on the determination of 
twelve men; which determination, as it is sup¬ 
posed to result from a careful investigation, and 
enquiry into the truth of the case, is called a 
verdict. This is the ordinary process in civil cases, 
which go no farther than to draw into question a 
man’s title to his estate, or subject him to a de¬ 
mand of reparation in damages for mere personal 
injuries: in these instances the delinquent is im¬ 
mediately called upon to answer the chafge of his 
adversary, even though tlje subject-matter of it be 
groundless, frivolous, or vexatious: but in criminal 
matters, that is to say, in treason, felony, and 
breaches of the peace, which subject the oifender 
to the loss of lifo, the restraint bf liberty, or the 
payment of a discretionary fine, the law is abun¬ 
dantly careful, in that it interposes between the 
complaint and the trial of the offence, an enquiry 
into the nature and. motives of the prosecution; 
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to the end, that if less than- pmbable evidence shall 
be produced in support of it, the person accused 
shall be dismissed by your return of ignoramus. 
In these presentments of a grand jury, consisting 
generally of twenty*three persons, a majority must 
concur, from whence it follows,’ that before a per* 
son can be convicted on a criminal charge, two 
juries must pass upon him, m^ing together 
twenty-four persons; the one to repel frivolous, 
vexatious, and malicious complaints; the other to 
receive such as have received your sanction, ad¬ 
mitting, in evidence and argument, every possible 
circumstance of exculpation. 

I have further to inform you, that an indict¬ 
ment or presentment by a grand inquest, is no part 
of the trial of the offence, but merely an information 
or declaration for the king. * For were ihe ftidict- 
nient part of the trial, then ought he that is noble, 
and a lord of parliament, to be indicted by his peers; 
whereas the indictment of peers of the realm is 
always by freeholders, and not by their peei^.* I 
cite this as the opinion and express declaraticm of 
one of the ablest lawyers that ever filled the seat 

o e 
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of justice in this ^sontiy *, and ‘dtaw this infe¬ 
rence from thence, as also from' the' uniform 
practice of'every court of criminal jurisdlotidn in 
the kingdom, that an enquiry a grencb inquest is 
not to' be directed by those rules of evidence that 
are prescribed in the case of a trial by a petit jury, 
but that 'probable evidence is in all cases a legal 
and justifiable ground for your finding an indict¬ 
ment a true WIL •f' • - 

The offences cognisable by yon, are such as 
either imtnediately or remotely tend to the disturb¬ 
ance of the public peace: and these are either 
capital, and punishable by loss" of life and for¬ 
feiture of goods ; or ffneable, subjecting the of- 


“ * III Institut. 26. Vide also Co. Litt. sect. 194, Fortesc- 
de lauTlib. cap* SK. Staundf. Plees del Coron. lib. ii; fo. 90. 

“ i* Babington's advice to Grand Jurors in Cases of Bloody 
16 . 65. 125., pasjfim. Sir James Astry’s General Charge to 
Grand Juries, 14^ BlUa vera is the indorsement of the grand 
jury, upon any presentment or indictment which they find to 
he prohably true. —TVrnu de la Z^ey, ^ Delatio aut in judicium 
postulatio nihil aliud est quam duodecim virorum prejudiciuzn, 
quod finem tamen principali negotio nuUam a&rt sed con* 
jecturam aut opinionem verius, quo circa de absentibus etiam, 
inqiiiritur et de noncita^.” •— 7%o. Smith de Repvb^ Anglor^ 
Ub. ii. cap. 26.; Stale vol. iii. 416., vol. v. 5. 
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fender to a discretionaiy and, in atrocious 
cases, to the imprisonment of his person. 

** Under the first head of this division, are com> 
prehended the crime of treason, of whieh- there 
are two species, that is to say, high-treason and 
petit-treason; and felonies, of which there are 
divei;s, some at the common law and others by 
statute: of the former it mi^ be observed, that 
high-treason is an offence against the state, and 
of the others, that they are each offences of a less 
)>ublic nature, petit-treason being the term appro¬ 
priated by law.to homicide committed on a subject, 
between whom and the offender a special obe¬ 
dience and subjection is supposed; as from the 
wife to her husband, from a servant to his master, 
or from a clerk to his bishop or diocesan; the 
other, that is to say felony, is of various kind^ the 
most obvious of which are murder, robbeiy, 
burglary, and, in general, every kind of larceny or 
stealing. 

“ And here it is my duty to inform you, that in 
the higher and lower offences, that b to say, high- 
treason and larceny, the law makes no distinction 
between the principal and the accessary. So that. 
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in these oilences, only the actor, but he who 

shall stand by, and by words or gesticulations 

abet, instigate, or excite him to, or encourage him 

in, the commission of the offence, such a one, I say, 

is, in the judgment of the law, equally culpable 

with tlie actor; and for this you may discern a 

most cogent reason, for in some instances you 

will, in fact, find tlie accomplice to be the prin- 

_ * 

cipal in the offence; as where a boy is employed 
in the burglarious entry of a house, while another 
stands by and encourages him to venture in; or 
where a mob are excited to outrage by the counsel, 
persuasions, directions, or acclamations of one or 
more particular persons. In both these cases, and 
they are such as very frequently happen, the 
abettors and encouragers are equally responsible in 
law *with the immediate perpetrators of the mis¬ 
chief. * 

From a retrospect to the late instances of 
tumult, and those insurrections which gave rise to 
them, it is to be feared that some are involved in the 
guilt of high-treason. 1 shall be extremely cautious 
in my directions to you on this head, and shall 

“ • 1 Hawk. P. C. 37. 
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choose rather to deliver the Ei^se of the law in 
the words of the law itself, and of its ablest ex¬ 
positors, the judges of the land, than risk the 
misleading you by any mistaken conception of 
my own. 

“ In the earlier times, the judges and lawyers 
held a diversity of opinions respecting the crime of 
iiigh-treasoii; many offences being then included 
under that denomination, which the law has since 
thought proper to reject. At this day, the several 
kinds of offences that constitute this crime, stand 
enumerated in a statute of the 25th of Edw. 111., 
which, as it is the only legal test of treason, has 
ever been looked upon as the subject’s great 
security. Among otlier acts of violence, it is 
thereby expressly declared to be * high-treason to 
levy war against our lord the king in his I'Ealm, 
or to be adherent to his enemies in his realm.’ 
Upon the former of which clauses, the uniform 
determination of the judges has been, * that those 
who make ait insurrection, in order to redress a 
public grievance, whether it be a real or pretended 
one, and of their own authority attempt with force 
to redress it, are said to levy war against the king, 
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althodgh they tniTd'Viib dittect'delrigii His 

persoiiy' inasmueh a» they ^olemly'^mmdedhia 
prerogatitne, - by* attempting to ^ l3ieit*>. by^tisat^ 
authoiit5^ ^ictehe, by public justite^ eught-iortlai^ 
which''ihanlfeMily tend^ to a xhownright? vdbellion; 
as-'Where'great miinbers by force attetnj-jftco'reniaver 

i 

certitin-'perscfiKs from the king, - or to lay ieieknir. 
hands on a prlvyAcoans^or, or -ito < revenge-, lltenno 
selves against a mn^trate for executuig -Ms 
or to'bring down the price of'VictimIs.}u'ors-tcti 
reform -the- law or rriigion/^ The^'-aama >fliD 
asserted upon equal authority, of .^' .-ihoie-tbdifn 
assemble in great numbers, for the:iparpeHe’:asfj 
breaking prisons, and delivering or setting at Hbcrty* 
persons therein confined.’ + - 

** And, although the idea of levying-watr'lfedll^'' 
to include the bearing or canying offonMve arifis, 
such at guns^ swords, &c., yet the want - of thesb^ 
Circunistances has been held of no Weight, the 
number of the - insurgents supplying the want of 
military weapons; % . 


« • 1 Hawk. 37. 

“ -f- Hale’s Hist., Placit. Coron. vol. i. IS3. 
“ t Foster’s Crowk La^, sos. 
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** T^e.'true test and criterion of an insurrection, 
is ■ fho ‘ intent ^ >j}urpose /or - which the parties 
assemble. Hbe on account of some private 

quarrri, or to tidce revenge on< particular persons, 
it amounts to no more than a riot; but if it be with 
a more general view, >aitd for any-of the purposes 
above mentionefl, especially with, a display pf - 
or"oedours, the beating f>f-drums, or fOtlter in-- 
cenrii^ tO tumult and outrage ; and ' wliere the 
insurgents • are provided with axes, crowS, and 
other tools-'hf the like nature, proper for the/ 
misriiief'• sthey intend to effect, such an insur- 
lectHHOy^. sneh'^'an assembling as diis, though not 
immediately against the person of the king, is, 
doubtless^ a levying war against him, and, by neces¬ 
sary consequence, high-treason within the statute. * 
The capital offences next in degree to treason, 
are felonies,- and these are divers; some being at 
the common law, and others by statute. In the 
former class are included murder, larceny, rob¬ 
bery, burglary, and an offence termed in our law 
or the maliciously and voluntarily burning 
the house of another by night or day. -f* Felonies 

• Foster, SOS, SOS. • f I Hawk. P.C. 105. 
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by statute are much more numerous^ and the 
present occasion calls upon me to' direct your 
attention to a statute made in the first year of 
King George I., by which it is enacted, * That if 
any persons, to the number of twelve or more, 
being unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously 
assembled together to the disturbance of the public 
peace, and being required or commanded by any 
justice of the peace, sheriff of the county, or under 
sheriff; or by the mayor, bailiff or bailifis, or 
other head-officer, or justice of the peace of any 
city or town corporate, where such assembly shall 
be, by proclamation to be made in the king’s name, 
immediately to disperse themselves and peaceably 
to depart to their own habitations or to their lawful 
business, under the pains of the said statute, shall 
afterwards unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously 
continue together by the space of one hour after 
such proclamation made, or after a wilful let or 
hindrance of a justice of peace, &c., from making 
the said proclamation, they shall be adjudged felons 
without benefit of the clergy.* 

** And it is further enacted by the said statute, 
‘ that if any person or persons shall with force and 
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artnsy-wilfully and knowingly oppose^ obstruct, or 
in any manner wilfully and knowingly let, binder, 
or hurt any person, &c., who shall begin to pro¬ 
claim, or go to proclaim, according to tlie proclam¬ 
ation appointed by the said statute, whereby such 
proclamation shall not be mode, they shall be ad¬ 
judged felons without benefit of clergy.’ 

“ And by tlie same statute, it is further enacted, 

* That if any persons unlawfully, riotously, and 
tumultuously assembled together to the disturb¬ 
ance of the public peace, shall unlawfully, and 
with force, demolish or pull down, or begin to 
demolish or pull down, any church or chapel, or 
any building for religious worship, certified and 
registered according to 1 Will, and Mary 18., 
whicli is commonly called the Toleration Act; or 
any dwelling-house, barn, stable, or other, out¬ 
house, they shall be adjudged felons without the 
benefit of the clergy.’ * 

“ It would take up more of your time than can 
well be spared, were I to enumerate all tlie several 
offences that the law has subjected to the enquiry 
of a grand inquest. Of those that remain unspoken 


“ • Vide 1 Hawk. l«7. 
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of, the chief are larcenies, or felonies of the lesser 
kind, peijury and subornation thereof^ nuisances 
and-afH’ays. 

“ Under the first head are comprehended the 
stealing things of small value, without any circum¬ 
stances of'teiTor to the owner; and it affords a 
very melancholy proof of the increasing depravity 
of the times, and of the- little regard paid by the 
common people to the laws of God and the pre¬ 
cepts of religion, that the gradual improvements 
of theft and depredation seem to have outgone 
those of the law, and to^ have eluded and set at 
nought all possible contrivances for the security of 
property. Not to mention the various methods > of 
privately stealing from persons in the streets, or in 
public assemblies, our humanity is affected by the 
conidderation, that in the villages adjacent to the 
metropolis, scarce any one resident therein, be his 
condition ever so low, can call any thing his own, 
and that this is truly the case, who needs to be 
told, who ‘ sees posted up in every country retire¬ 
ment, a caution importing no less than the loss of 
a limb to him-who shall attempt the stealing from 
thence a favourite plant, fruit, perhaps unripe, or 
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it may be a haiidl'ul of flowers? This, it is well 
known, is a recent expedient for the security of 
rural properly, and argues a change of manners 
iunong the lower order of people, which is but one 
way to be accounted ibr. 

** From crimes that affect the persons and pro* 
parties of men, I pass to such as tend to the ob¬ 
struction or hindrance of public justice; the most 
atrocious of which are perjury, and tlie subornation 
thereof. 'Fhc credit of human testimony is of 
such importance to society that, where it fails, the 
laws are either rendered of no avail, or are per¬ 
verted to pur)x>ses the most injurious, and re¬ 
semble wholesome nutriment converted into poison. 
By means of perjury tlie innocent are condeiinied, 
and die guiky suffered to go free; and upon this 
offence 1 cannot omit to point out to you air ob¬ 
servation that has frequently occurred to me, in 
the exercise of my office of a magistrate, namely, 
that in giving evidence, men frequently practise 
a sort of casuistry, which they think' absolves 
them from the guilt of peijury, distinguishing in 
their own minds between swearing to the hurt, 
or ,ibr the benefit of anhthnr; and 1 have known 
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a witness, for fear of incurring the guilt of per¬ 
jury,* scruple swearing to the person of an offender, 
in order to his conviction ; who, I have been per¬ 
suaded, to exculpate him, would tiot hove hesitated 
falsely to depose that at the time of committing 
the offence the person charged was sleeping in 
his bed.* 

Of nuisances there are many and various kinds. 


« * Very little short of the case here supposed, was the fol¬ 
lowing one of an offender, a few years ago tned before me at 
the Middlesex Session.—Some Custom-House officers being 
in search of smuggled goods, the mob rose, and resisted them 
with a discharge of fire-arms; and a riot ensued. The pri¬ 
soner was apprehended as one of the rioters, and being carried 
before a magistrate, alleged, in proof of his innocence, that 
at the time of the riot he was ten miles from the place where 
it arose, viz. at Croydon, in Surrey. Forgetting this his 
defence before the comniitting-magistratc, he at his trial pro¬ 
duced a friendly witness, who swore that for a certain period, 
commencing and ending with the riot, the offender was in his 
own room, having locked himself in; and that he, the witness, 
through the chinks of an adjoining apartment, saw him remain 
there till the tumult was over. It happened, however, that 
the committing-magistrate, being in court, produced the ex¬ 
amination taken before him; and the same being properly 
attested, and the evidence of his being active in the riot ap¬ 
pearing full and clear, the jury found the offender guilty, and, 
if I do not mistake, the court committed the witness for the 
peijury. 
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These stand opposed to private injuries, and in 
judicial proceedings are ever laid as against 4he 
king’s peace, and to the annoyance of his subjects. 
Under this head are comprehended obstructions of 
the public highways, buildings and erections for 
the canying on of noxious trades and businesses, 
gaming-houses, places of lewd resort, and places of 
public diversion not licensed according to an act 
<5f parliament made in the reign of the late king. 
The mischiefs severally arising from these are 
obvious: and it is part of your duty, as they shall 
come to your knowledge, or fall within your ob¬ 
servation, from time to time, to present such of¬ 
fences and places, in order to the punishment of 
those persons who by law are made responsible 
lor their conduct in the other. Affrays and 
assaults on the persons of individuals, thoffgh 
nominally offences against the king, and therefore 
lineable at the discretion of his justices, are, never¬ 
theless, nearly similar in their nature to the civil 
action of trespass; inasmuch as the fine upon con¬ 
viction is in most instances imposed with a view 
to tlie pecuniary satisfaction of the prosecutor. In 
complaints of this sort, where the injury is but 
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the magistrate to %rfa<»n tHe^:«em{3iiatot is 
first made, cannot better exercise ‘^hia bucaanitj, 
and 1 may add, hhs wisdom, than by perstiading 
the paities^ to peace mid reconciliation : an expe> 
dient which I have seldom known to fail: yet if 
he thills proper to bind the t^Smder oveiy - your 
duty is^ upcni probable evidence, to find a bill* 

I will not at this time trouble you with the 
particular menticm of the many statutes that have 
from time to time been made for the support and 
encouragentent of religion; nor fardier enhifge 
upon that topic, than to inform you, that cCpoltticid 
institutions, the wisest suppose the beii^ of a Ood, 
the belief of a Providence that overrules^ and 
directs the actions of men, and a hiture.state.of 
rewards and punishments, and as the fullest' evh 
deuce of these important truths is contained in 
the sacred writings, the founders of our excellent' 
coiisdtution have recognised the Christian reli¬ 
gion, and by an ecclesiastical establishment de¬ 
clared it to be part of the law of the land. 

. • 

. I am sufficiently aware that a religion protected, 
aa that of 4hi8 country is, by laws and statutes-that 
make it penal to controvert its fimdamental 
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ceptsr wtwitlwtiindin^i^thftt it. gives to scrupulous 
OTiisdhenaes .«ver 3 r reasonable indulgence % Js- by 
its enemiisf termed the religion of the magistrale. 
In one view it mays pferhapss ^pear sOs .yet were 
the eountenan<% and support of the civd power 
wanting in this imitBnce» it is much to be questioned 
wlietheTf apupbg us, we should have ai^ jteligion 
at alL '^ 1 ' • 

“ But be the established religion what it may, it is, 
at least, your duty to protect it: frmn infidels an<l 
sc^mcs it. has nothing to fear; for such has been 
die effect of the researches of learned and inquisi- 
ti\'e hien, pf a profession to which we are muler 
tlie greatest obligation, who, with unremitted care 
and die most sedulous application, have set theni- 
selvet-to search the Scriptures, that the evidence of 
its divme authority, its truth and excellency is ewery 
day accumulating; so that our own experience 


** * This indulgence has been farther extended by a very late 
act of parliaaieot; and it is but justice thus publicly to declare, 
and it will afford satis&ction to many to be informed, that the 
same has beeh gratefony accepted, mmy of fhe most eminent 
dissentiiig taaehets in thb country, hnviag If^nlly ^pislified 
thwBselves for the exercise of their fonctions, by complying 
with the terms thereof. 

▼OXs. IJn H 
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seems to coincide with the assurance of the gospel^f 
‘ that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.* I say, from such enemies as these, Christianity 
has little to fear: nevertheless from insult and 
contumely it looks to you for defence; and to this 
end, laws have been enacted, and continue still in 
force, t|iet subject to’your notice and subsequent 
punishment^ all such as by writing, printing, teach¬ 
ing, or advised speaking, deny the existence of 
God, or assert that there are more than one, or 
that deny the truth of the Christian religion or the 
authority of the Scriptures, or that shall revile the 
sacraments, or speak in derogation of the common 
prayer, f 

To this extensive jurisdiction, which I have 
attempted to delineate, the law has added the 
cori*ection of the public manners, and has given 
you authority to enquire of and present, offences 
contra bonos mores, or, in otlier words, against the 
rules of decency: under this head are compre¬ 
hended bathing in public places adjacent to high- 


“ * Matt. xvi. 18. 

“ t 9 and lo Will. III. cap. 3S. 1 Edw. VI. cap. 4. 1 Eliz. 
cap. 2. § 9. 
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ways, and footpaths, and the violation of the rights 
of sepulture. 

** Having taken occasion to mention the subject 
of religion, it cannot be amiss if I apply it to the 
circumstances of your present attendapce, by re¬ 
minding you, as I now do, of its obligations, and 
of them the least that can be asserted is, that they 
hind you by tlie hope of the greatest Rewards, and 
tlie dread of the severest punishments, to the ob¬ 
servance of an oath, perhaps the most solemn and 
awful that the wit or ingenuity of man can devise; 
for you ought to remember, as I trust you do, that 
it is meant to restrain you from presenting any 
thing, for malice or evil will, and obliges you not to 
jeave any thing unpresented, for love, favour, affec¬ 
tion, reward, or any hope thereof. 

“In these two emphatical sentences are comprised 
the duty of a Grand Inquest: I refer you to your 
consciences for the discharge of it, and dismiss you 
to the despatch of that business which by this time 
calls for your presence.” 


H 2 
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1 cannot turn. from the perusal of this excellent 
statement and classification of ofiences, this tem¬ 
perate endeavour to instruct the uninformed in a 
most serious duty, to the fHvolous subjects that 
make up this volume. My fiither’s spirit en- 
coUra^sf^ me tb bring forward the following 
pages, wlitten December 20, 1823, under a con¬ 
viction,' which every attempt to overcome, has 
only tended to root more deeply, that we are 
as a people, sulijecting ourselves to a delusive 
zeal, 'which too much resembles, in some of- its 
features, that of a period to which it is easy to 
refer. A circumstance which excited more than 
mere astonishment, made these feelings more 
lively; and though I might soon have felt that 
re-action which makes despair of doing any good, 
follow hope and confidence, yet, at the distance of 
some months, I find myself not only uncontradicted 
by far better judges, but supported by numbers. 
I do not wish to lead in my opinion; but if I can 
add die weakest voice to the eloquence of those of 
superior judgment, I shall feel satisfaction in having 
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}>erfurme(l what, under the sanction of wiser heads, 
is made almost a duty. 


We are now in a time of luxurious peace, a 
time which, for many years, we have not known, 
a time unknown to many who are now^.sporting 
in the gay sunshine of excessive prosperity. 

To those who can enjoy this treacherous repose, 
it is highly necessary to guard against its mis¬ 
chiefs ; to the many who are almost vitally suffer- 
ing under it, it behoves us to extend our utmost 
consideration. 

It may be asked, how any such blessings as 
peace and prosperity, blessings for wliich, almost 
without ho))e, we have been publicly offering up 
our prayers, can be otherathan benefits Ub all 
ranks of society, and all individuals who compose 
those ranks. A sincere wish to know, will soon 
bring out the truth, and a sincere w^di po relieve 
munificently, will find out the best means of making 
use of some part of those immense incomes which 
really cease to excite envy by being so enormous, 

H 3 
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and oppress by the mere idea of the trouble they 
must occasion. 

The very poor,, perhaps, are now not the most 
pitiable class of society, but, alas, our mercantile 
friends are falling from fair and well>used affluence 
into destitution, and not simply by the operation of 
commercial hardships pressing on the western 
world, but, as all who ’tioould see, could and did 
Joreseci by the influence of intemperate zeal on a 
state of things of which the zealots were the most 
lncom)[>etent judges. Had their endeavours been 
limited to the prevention of all cruelty, and the 
diffusion of comfort, there could have been but 
one voice in the empire of conscience. 

1 do not wi^ to go beyond what cannot be 
denied. I know facts, —1 know motives, whieh 
it tk superfluous to* bring forward or to develop; 
and, early in life, being put on my guard against 
po))ular pretensions, I cannot take alt things for 
proved, , when they rest only On bold affirmation. 
It is. our’highest concern to learn our duties as 
Christians, and our wisdom to take for our 
teach^. Him who alone €»nnot err. Zeal is 
dangerous, fanaticism never was sober: we knos;r 
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not whither they may at last lead ' us they 
n)*e at present doing the work of other factious 
spirits, not perceiving the many side-doors they 
open, as they blindly hurry cm in a road tliat has 
no horizon. 

But it is a more immediate evil,—evil more 
nearly at our doors, that has excited my astonish¬ 
ment. I am shocked by the details of the recent 
trial at Chelmsford, in a case of murder; and a 
luui'der more atrocious, even m tliese times of 
danger to individuals, has rarely been committed. 
More ignorance, more brutality, more hardened 
impenitence, a villain could not manifest; and if it 
be argued against me that this very ignorance, this 
iM'utality, this hardened impenitence, allowed of no 
impression, still 1 should say, that there was an 
access through his cawardicct which might 4iave 
been attempted, and that the opportunity should 
have been employed for the edification of the 
gaping crowd, to magnify, if it could be .magnified, 
die horror of such a deed, till it became perceptible 
to the mind’s eye of the dullest of our species. 

I have no authority for my feelings, but the re¬ 
port of the public papers; if that be jhcorrect, the 
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report is in a high d^^ee injurious. But taking it 
as it stands, wo ^find that, instead of fulminating 
denunciations >that could not be too strong, if they 
could detOiT. fron;i such transgressions, the Judge, 
whose^rhuxoane - iutmtions and religious turn of 
niind are-well'-known, so far lost sight of his legal 
sUuatkni,>as to take on himself that which apper¬ 
tains to the oiSpe of the Ordinary, by undertaking 
to promise t^e wretch the free pardon of our 
Blessed Saviour, and his favour towards him, ** il* 
he do but repent and apply himself to prayer.” 

1 say too little, when 1 say this is merely the 
usurpation of an office. What clergyman would 
dare to make such a promise to a delinquent in 
such circumstances, a creature who knew not that 
which every child of three years old may l&ana» 
the 'Lord’s Prayer,—a brute, whom it would have 
required a long space of time to bring to the know<- 
ledge of what is meant by repentance, and much 
longer to a sense of its Importance ? Where are 
we told that repentance, when the power of proving 
its sincerity has been forfeited, will avail us ? Will 
tears, iRFill cries, will sobs, all manifestly produced 
by cowardice, give any hqae that, unhandcufi^,the 
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culprit Alluded to^'Wi^tUd not steel, rather than work? 
tliat^ Released from ^ters, he would not, in the same 
<lee|] lauA wlid midnight^arkness, again take a life, 
if iM^est tempted him, or affront indsnsed him. 
Coifld I—^^could the'Judge himself 'expect, tinder 
studi trirchmstances, that the ** everlasting doors” of 
'Heaven are to open to admit either of ? 

Ami setting aside the usurpation 'of a saered 
ofHce, and the assumption of fa^ts, vrhat has 
Tiot n prisoner to say at a future day, if ever 
siicli oratory from the seat of justice, sliould prove 
deluiiive?* Weretve to read our Bibles for in/bt'm^ 
re/iifTt^ T' know not any lliat might be attained with 
more certainty, than that the Almighty most sig¬ 
nally disapproves any intrusion .into the priestly 
Office; and, I am astonished that this does not 
<}eter from their daring use of a most mischiefvous 
license, the mecliarilcs who bawl out the word of 
God atl libitum in their conventicles.+ 


* Serious as I am, 1 could not repress a smile, when a witty 
friend, ridicLilmg the Judge’s callipg the prisoner “brother,** 
observed, that they could be only *\ brothers-ta-Zaz//.** 

t A new edition of Hudibras might be very soon, if hot h/i- 
rRcduiUty^ very useful. A fiiond was in\ited to one of these 
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But nvhat 1 have already stated is not the worst. 
I would nsk, by what authority the Ordinary him¬ 
self feels ju^ified in giving the Sacrament to a 
wretch who is ignorant not only of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and the Creed, but of that which 
it is hardly possible not to know, the Lord's 
prayer; bhd this ignorance not imposed by neces¬ 
sity, but J^ohintazy and chosen, and covered with 
such a coating'of obduracy, as to admit no feeling 
of care for his eternal state, though he felt a das¬ 
tardly horror of that to which he could not suppose 
he should be sensible.* 


unhallowed mob-niectings, to hear the low mechanic then 
about to hold fortli, with a promise of a capital hand, a sadlcr, 
who was hired for the next hordes day. 

* 'Fhe conditions on which we are admitted to the Sacra* 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, seem now nearlj' lost to the recollec* 
tion of many. Ignorance is a bar, and a most reasonable bar; 
in the most common things it is so admitted. Uiit in thix^ we 
arc to satisfy ourselves, that we repent of whatever we have 
done contrary to the will of God; we are to have formed a 
resolution, by the grace of God to do so no more; we are 
to believe in the atonement which will make good our future 
involuntary fiulures; and we are not to retain the least ill-will 
towards any one. Where are these requisites to be found in 

I 

the conduct of this nuin ? 

It is an attested fact, that a bishop declined admitting to 
the Communion, the Countess of Yarmouth. She remon- 
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not such tL misuse of sacerdotal power, in 
effect “ {giving tlie children’s bread to dogs,’^ and 
casting the inestimable pearls,” which our Saviour 
died to purchase for us, **before swine?” 

1 tiilk 7iow familiarly to my reader, and, God 
knows, with a most earnest wish that we could a 
little get back to firsi^ principles. I would not pre¬ 
sume to dictate, — I will not cant, — I have tried 
to stir men to speak and write on this subject, 
they acknowledge luy feeling just, they bid me 
s]ieak. One says, I see it all as you do, but 1 
think every )>rinciple seems giving way to new 
(practice and opinions.” I ask a clergyman, a man 
of wH>rth and learning, his opinion on this iiiipor- 
lant bu'^iness: he says, As for the Judge, ’tis 
misconception; and as to the administering the 
Sacrament, I hardly know whether the giving or 


'.traled; and, by doing so, drove him to the necessity of 
[)Ositi\ ely refu^ng it. She was confident in her resource ; and, 
in the heiglit of her indignant feeling, complained to a power 
before whom she fancied even bishops must bow : but the 
reception her complaint met with, did honour to the integrity 
of him on whom she relied ; he shook his head, sighed dee[dy, 
and expressed his concern at her mortification ; but he justified 
the firmness of the bishop, and counselled her to biibmit. 
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ri^ceiving, it > 7 as the worse.” 1 ask, Would you, 

under any influence, have done it ?” ** Not for tny 

life,” was the answer given me. 

Away then with all the cant of Christian cha> 

I'ity,” the.&naticism of self-elected evangelizers, and 

the feeling of inland-missionaries. Let the language 

of comn^^. sense be the lai^uage of a judge*’* 

Let him, .q;^fess tlie duty to which he is called 

most eminently painful, too painful, far too painfid 

to be requited by profit or honour. Let him say, 

1, sitting here to pronounce the sentence of an 

earthly court, must not dare to predict what may 

be that of * Him who alone is mighty to save.’ 

Nor must 1 presume to tread within the precinct of 

the church. Your spiritual monitor alone must 
% 

decide how far you are deserving of comfort, when 
his lessons have entered your ears. Contfart I dare 
not speak. — Hope 1 have none to give, and such 
is the dreadful nature of your crime, that it does 
not permit to allow you time before you are 
in .the presence of an avenging judge. I can only 

4 

... - ■---—- - - - —-- 

A 

' * Cothpcirc Lord StowclI*s brief address to a sailor found 
guilty of stabbing his captain. Morning Po$t^ December 23. 
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srty, *Mny God have mercy on you, and bring 
you to a due sense of your state.* ” 

Sanguinary crimes have, of late, increasetl, not 
only in frequency, but in atrocity. 'Fhe long dur¬ 
ation of warfare has made the idea of bloodshed 
fannliar; anil the diffusive contagion of evil reas<in- 
ing has taught how to attempt and perpiftrate that, 
on which, heretofore, the mind could indwell long 
enough to movtld and shape it; and this ought to 
be recollected in administering justice. 

1 <lo not mean to join the common premature 
censure t>f our new modes of treating the intellects 
of the poor. Like inocidation and vaccination, a 
century must jiass ere the efficacy be ascertained ; 
and if the observation still hohl good, that no capi¬ 
tal crime has yet been committed by the scholars 
of tlid national schools, the national schools cilnnot 
but be salutary. But 1 am sure of support from 
those who wish to see all things done in decency 
and order, if 1 protest against the interference of 
one set of persons with the duties of another, 
when those duties are admitted by the consent of 
society to be sacred; and 1 deprecate, as produ^;- 
tive of a tremendous re-action, the resumption of 
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that spirit, which is stigmatised in Ben Jonson's 
low comedy, by his naming one of his characters, 
“ ,Zeal-of-the-land Busy.” 

Could any of those well-intentioned philanthro¬ 
pists who wear themselves out in expounding the 
Scriptures, and take upon themselves the clerical 
office of-suiting persons about to appear before 
their Maker, be once made sensible of the extent 
of what they are doing, they would, like the bold 
practitioner on the eyes of the blind, desist from 
their occupation, terrified at their former daring, 
and retreat as from a precipice. Is study nothing ? 
Is the attainment of the languages of Holy writ 
nugatory ? Is the laying on of hands, as practised 
in ordination, a mei’e form ? Should we admit this 
intrusion in worldly affairs ? Do we not insist on 
the regular process of tuition ^in the law, inph 3 'sic, 
naj' even in handicraft works ? Do we not value 
artificers according to the reputation of those from 
'^lom thoj^i^e 
sing our fancies? And. is the word of Cjod, in the 
state in-.|i^ch it is revealed to us, so very easy of 
com(ueiil|lwnsion, that all persons, have they but zeal, 
must agree in the exposition of every text? Did 


learned even the low art of plea- 
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Saint Pauly whom some of tlie most zealous of our 
new sch(K>l8 extol above his master, find his an 
easy task ? Could he, even with all his knowledge 
and learning, make every tiling plain to those who 
were willing to believe ? Smnt Peter does him injus¬ 
tice if he could. 

If females were deputed, in the first ages oi 
Christianity, to assist in spreading the knowledge of 
the Oospel ; if Priscilla was joined with Aquiia, by 
the command of the Apostles, to instruct ApoUos in 
the taith, it must be recollected that the language 
of the New Testament was the vernacular tongue 
of these unlearned expositors; and that, even had 
it not been so, they had received their lesson fl'om 
the lips of those who were divinely protected frorji 
error. But of what use now is the pi'ofessing of a 
parish-priest, that he is ready to satisfy the %cru- 
]-)les or solve the doubts of any, to whose judgment 
any points connected with their duties, are not 
clear ?* Or of what value is learning or any autho^ 

• I know it for fact, that at Sandgate, on the KentUli coast 
^1815), the sick poor were rendered dissatisfied with the visit¬ 
ations of the clcrgyninn, by ladies, who taught them to oliject 
that, in the form of prayer for the purpose, the Gospel was not 





led 

^hat^erj-' if-gentl^ew-and- ladlesf-'C^iall!' da* 
s^iptiotiii Btidalitiges—nay, the‘youi^fc*tha’b€4i 
ter'-—i may mdtklge,‘ ^without restrktioA/^e kindnesa 
of their hearth'or‘follow tlie dictatea'of aa^ excited 
conscience^ to decide On such texts- as^ ** In my 
Father’s house are many mansions," ^or to make 
level to (AhmOOn capttcities, the reply of our Blessed 
Lord to*^ hi& mother, when she suggested- to him 
what he seems to have understood as a request for 
an exertion of his miraculous power. These things 
might have mode the great commentatam paifie^ 
but all difRculties melt away before tli^ firoiof 
modem ^eal; and the condescension of the -greats 
the fair, and young, diffuses light everywhere: 1 
only beg them to consider that a time may comey 
when they may wonder how thf^ eould 
so fifr. 

I hope I shall be thought very severe, otherwise 
I shall be told that we mean one and the same 
thing.' ' p<^Etst I shall be told that the Scriptures 

are open td'all of us. True, for our own use; and 

--- ■ — ----- 

preache^-.m them. No one could hare censured them had 
they mode reading aloud from the Gospels their office, but what 
they did was sttbversiiv of an authority. 
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>:>ir William Jones’s equivocal compliment to the 
Bibler will be quoted a^^iist me however irrelevant; 
liui.tfab cannot alter my c^union Utat to visit the 
sick, in the sense in which our liturgy provides fc^ 
it» is the office of an ordained clergy, as much as 
the prescription and compounding of medicines is 
that of a regularly trained professian<h Whatever 
a cool judgment and an humble desire to show our 
obedience to God, can prompt us to do, as subser- 
viei^it to the great puqjosc of restoring health, or 
improving morals on a basis of Christianity, we may 
indulge in; and I am sure tliis will always be felt 
as indulgence; but in questions of life and death, 
and of life anddeatli beyond this world, it liehoves 
us to be cautions. In other points of charity, in 
feeding and clothing, though we may do, and cer> 
tainiy often do, more harm than good, our intention 
stands pure; it has no connection with presumption. 

Uncontrolled by a sense of the paramount riglit 
of those who have devoted themselves the ser¬ 
vice of tlieir Maker, we may in time baptise, mar¬ 
ry, and bury, amongst ourselves, and thus bring 
back all the confusion of past times;' tinoBS that 
make us shudder in recollecting them. 
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Much has been published to show what the 
zealots of the death-bed have done ; I will ther^ore 
confine myself to what is within my own know-' 
ledge, of the mistaken industry of expounders, only 
stopping to ask whether this business con be safely 
undertaken by persons who have neither Acquired 
languages nor have learned works to refer to. 

Few persons of either sex are endowed as was 
that pride of our age and country, Elizabeth Smith; 
but her astonishing powers of mind did not consist 
merely in discovering the sense of a passage; — 
they enabled her, with almost inspired facility, to 
attain the knomledge necessary to it. Her perseveiv 
ing acuteness was a remarkable feature of her mind, 
and her humility equalled it. What she did, was for 
her own satisfaction, she had neither vanity nor 
preafumption.* 


* This charming as well as wonderful young woman, who 
was at once capable of whatever is deep and whatever is ele¬ 
gant,, is rec«^;nised amongst scholars with the most candid 
acknowledgement of her powers. Frequently, when my 
youngest brdther has sought for me all the information that 
the great Hebraists can afford me, he will make Elizabeth 
Smith’s translation of Job his last reference, and admit her 
Opinion to turn the scale. On his advice^ I forbore learning 
Hebrew, as being a language so liable to mistakes. 
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Of the temerarious goodness of females when 
under the indueiice of religious zeal, many instances 
may be adduced. But, 1 think, without proceed¬ 
ing to extreme cases, 1 can make use <of an error 
which, os attaching to n female writer, in respect¬ 
ful feelings to whom all ore agreed, may be of 
weight. I tliiiik it is in her work on the.character 
of >St. Paul, that she rests much on his energetic 
expression <}f abhtjrrence, “ Ood forbid.” She 
repeats it, if 1 recollect right, more than <jnce, ami 
with equal energy. Now, what are the words in 
the Greek, or even the Syriac, from w'hich we 
obtain those of “ Gotl forbid ?” They say nothing 
of God, and almost as little of Jhrbid. They stand, 
in the one, simply Mij yevo»TO, — Mij, a negative, and 
yevoiTo, part of a verb, and to be best rendered 
by be or maij be and, in the other, are tanta¬ 

mount to the prohibition absit. This short sen¬ 
tence, therefore, bears no other sense than a wish 
that a thing deprecated may not come to pass; 
and as, in such cases, ive often say “ Gpd forbid,” 
the translator took it by this paraphretkis, never 
imagining that it would be analysed and descanted 
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onj with a peculiar emphasis on -the non-existent 
words. 

It is no bar to the zealous endeavours of some 
persons in- impressing the Scriptures' on the minds 
of the ignotant, that they themselves need inform^ 
ation. It has not occurred to them all to enquire, 
in time - to prevent mistakes, whether words 
printed in the Italic character carry the same 
meaning as in novels and anecdotes; conse¬ 
quently, after some years’ practice, it is new to 
them to learn that, under this misapprehension, 
the sons of the prophet, whose, perhaps wdl meant, 
presumption had betrayed his guest into a still 
worse error, saddled their Jathery and not the askj 
and the highvoatfs and hedges are invited' to the 
typical marriage-sapper of the patabl^ instead of 
those who might be found there. Nay, let a 
listener only ask the instructor how, in his 
station of life, David could go down to visit his 
brothers in the camp in a carriage^ and with the 
attendance^ of a keeper of his carriage s and unless 
some previous trouble has been taken, it will be 

a stumbling-block. I shall do no good by remov- 

« 

iug-it: (he search may whet industry; or the 
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failure in it, may teach circumspection. I thinkj if 
I mistake not, our grand national Bible will not 
assist, if consulted merely on the text. 

Another great objection which 1 make to intern- 
perate zeal, is, that no one g^ven up to it can tell 
to what excess it may lead; it condemns, without 
nUrcy, things not merely unexceptionable, but 
productive of good; it unblushingly arrogates to 
itself the right to be at variance whenever incon- 
^stency is convenient, and is not shocked at any 
departure from integrity that will serve its purpose. 
Domestic aifections aitd tlie ties of friendship are 
regaiided, as they seem to have been by ,the Jews, 
and were b^r our puritans, as worldly delinquencies; 
and ingratitude, which used to be a charge not to 
be endured, is now boasted of as a virtue. 

Let us return to the plain path of genuine 
Christianity, and recollect, that to observe the 
limits of our duties, is part of the perfbrmance of 
them. St. Paul has the good order of the primi- 
tiye church much at heart, and is particularly 
anxiqus to keep every rank to its post. Let our 
judges^ cmisider, that, in every case, they have two 
objects to aim at, the punishment of crimes already 
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committed, and the prevention of them m future; 
and ]et those to whom the last moments of those 
whose lives are forfeit to the law, are entrusted, 
read over carefully the conditions which they must 
require, before they bestow on those wretched per¬ 
sons the viatictim of our religion. 

I find accidentally under my eye, an anecdote 
which I owe to the late Dr. Henley, and which I 
obtained in those pleasant days I have mentioned, 
when he was our frequent guest. —Hoadley, Bishop 
of Winchester, being asked by a man of rank. When 
the methodists first made their appearance with 
[)retension$ to more than human powers, what he 
thought of inspiration, replied, ** that he thought 
the Almighty gave inspiration when he took away 
common sense.” 

'rtiat I am justified in saying we know not how 
far zeal indulged to excess will carry us, I think I 
can give an instance. My mother made acquaint¬ 
ance at Bath, with a lady, the wife of a very worthy 
gentlemanly man of good family, and continued 
this' acquaintance till it grew into a friendship 
which ended but with their lives. My mother’s 
character was the same through life but her fri^d. 
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a ceminon in their way, and then letting down the 
from l>eiiig very lively and showy, and making Sunday 
her reiriving -evening when a weekly-party was the 
fashion, became what it is now called serious, and 
was tAen termed enthusiastic. When a widow, she 
married again, and chose for her second husband, a 
very worthy but very low man, who had very ho¬ 
nestly, but very sordidly, made himself extremely 
rich ; he was very quiet in his religious profession, 
hut it was rank methodism, suited to the lowest 
capacity ; he looked on it as equal to sacrilege, to 
sit at church in a pew; therefore he herded with .the 
charity-children, the almsmen, or the singers in the 
lowest gallery. All occupations, except, we must 
suppose, getting money, were so much of world, . 
that his children could scarcely find employment 
for their hands. He died, and his widow seerhed 
to have added his spirit to her own; equality was a 
pai t of the common cause of enthusiasm ; and fer¬ 
vency of devotion, if devotion it could be called, 
was transferred into the bosoms of the household, 
till it was impossible to find out who governed. 
And to such excess did this . folly run, tj^at, in 
passing from her town-house to a villa a few miles 
from it, she waited impatiently till they arrived on 
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glasses of die carriage, she called to the obildveQ 
and. servants, ** Now begin and praise the Lfxrd*” 
This order was obeyed by shouting -with all their 
might some of the tabernacle4iymn% - whteb^ held 
out a« long as the common did; the interposition 
of a frequented road and populous village, stopped 
their mouths; but, arrived at home, and every even¬ 
ing during their summer-residence, the windows 
were opened and they went to work again. Th^ 
the witnesses of such extravagant folly bad antf re- 
ligiouy when lefl to their own choice, was more than 
could be expected, but their unassisted oomnum 
sense happily taught them how to use the prime 
comfort of human life without abusing it. 


One of the greatest pleasures which 1 hoped to 
find in putting t<^ther these volumes, was, that 
they mi^ht afford me opportunity of preserving 
the memory of persons, not of sufficient importance 
to find a place'HI history, and not addicted to pur- 

■i * 

suite which ^nld place them in any class of bio¬ 
graphy, but sdll claiming remembrance for private 
worth; dear to me fi-mn the sense of ofaifgatkin; 
or exhibiting singularities of character which it is 
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eTmtsing to -contemplate nu4-' which serve excel¬ 
lently to modertite that expectation-ctf 'perfection 
whieh frequent^ leads the young- mind into fretful 
disappohktm^ty when the world is bett^' under¬ 
stood, or the Ci^ditioti of human nature seriously 
contemplated.* 

On .various considerations, I have peculiar gra¬ 
tification in resuming the mentimi of the- Count de 
Jarnac, whc^ about the year 1806, with a small 
pension from our government in requital of his ser¬ 
vices nc the siege of Valenciennes, settled near us, 
and'wns our neighbour till a short time before-his 
death, and our frequent visitor, spending winter- 
evenings with us, in the communication of wha twas 
valuable as information, authentic ns passing under 
his own eye, and interesting as ohen connected 


* I always call to mind the calmness of that excellent woman, 
Mrs. Welch, when others were seeking reasons for uocur- 

renccs. A family in which she was very intimate, and who 

* ^ « 

had lived, till no one of them was very young, in perfect har¬ 
mony, on a sudden after the death of thdr ^mother, became 
diwnited. It was the cause of wonder 9s lyeH as of regret. 

It. arises merely/’ said she, ** from want of knowledge of the 
woHd ; ' th^ do not know what otSiers etidure ; they have 

which cannot be realised.’’ 

N . • ^ ' » 

VpL, II. , I 
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with himself. Sometimes he would be engaged in 
elegant works ; sometimes what he found us doing 
would occupy his attention; but however these 
evenings welle employed, the hour of parting came 
too soon. He loved society, hut not of that gemwf 
description whi(^ makes knowledge useless, and 
conversation an interruption; he took up with kind¬ 
ness any addition to our family-party, afforded by 
the visit of a friend ; and possessing that ease which 
sets every one at ease, blended with that dignity 
which gratified the pride of those on whom he be¬ 
stowed his attention, he was indeed, to us of ^uiet 
habits, invaluable. 

His rank, all who are acquainted with that of 
the house of Rohan, must know to have been 
of the highest description of subjects, and his 
filthily most illustrious: they and their house are 
never mentioned in historical or biographical 
works, without tlie epithets, “ nobl^* and “ iUustre'' 
A failure of issue in the line of Henry IV. of 
France, would have given them the crown of 
Navarre. Our Count was of the branch of Rohan- 
Chabot, and always set more value on the ancien¬ 
try of Chabot, than the ducal rank of Rohan. 
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He possessed the brevet which was to hav^ given 
the dignity of “ Due et Pair*' to Chabot, con¬ 
ferred by Louis XVlIl., but we knew him at u 

time when the recollection of honour could pro¬ 
duce nothing but sighs. * 

The possessions of the family were equivalent 
with their high rank. The Auip of France tells 
w'here the territory of Jarnac lies, and Davila’s 
History of tlie Civil Wars gives an account of the 
battle of Jarnac, where Henry III., then Duke of 
Anjou, commanded in person, rendering it, by his 
valour and conduct, almost incredible that he could 
sink into the imbecility that characterised iiim as 
a king. 

It is well known that, on this memorable day, 
the Prince de Conde lost his life, and not in the 
ordinary course of warfare. His leg was broken 


* Writiiig these last words recalls to mind four lines, re¬ 
ceived from an unknown hand by a Lecturer on Mnemonics, 
at Liverpool, 1812 , when the commercial world was suffering 
by the general disturbance of almost the whole globe. 

“ Your Mnemonics, dear C—, pray somewhere else teaoh. 
Nor add to our troubles and crosses. 

Here to recollect better were folly, where each 
Has nought to remember but losses.” 

1 2 
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by a.-kick from the Count de la Rochefoucault’s 
horse, and he gave a proof of the cool intrepidity 
of his spirit, by saying, at the moment of the ac¬ 
cident, to some of those assisting him, ** Re¬ 
member from this time forward that mettlesome 
horses are not fit for such service.” Count Jar- 
nac’s statement of the catastrophe of this unfor¬ 
tunate accident was, that the Prince was placed 
against a tree, and that while his iriends and at¬ 
tendants were busy in releasing his broken limb, 
the Baron de Montesquieu, who fought on the 
Catholic side, came suddenly upon him, and shot 
him with a pistol. * 


* Davila is not accurate in hU account of this event, so 
severely felt by the Hugonot party. His words are these: — 
” Solo il Principe di Cond^, che nel principio della giornata, 
s’ era incontrato nel proprio squadrone del Duca d’ Anglo, 
c rotto, c trapassato pid volte, s’ era sempre rimesso, e riordi- 
nato, sostenava con integro aniino lo sforzo della battaglia; 
ina dopo la fuga della vanguardia, e conseguentemente del 
retrdguardo, caricato per ogni parte da* vincitori, ed attorniato 
da innumerabile quantity di nemici, corobatt^ nondiraeno con 
tutU i suoi, (hsperatamente sino alia morte, perch^ essendo 
fctato, neir ordinare gli squadroni, ferito da un corsiero del 
Conte della Roccafocaut d* un calcio in una ganiba, uccisoli 
poi nel combattere sotto il proprio cavallo, e ferito malamente 
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This event, which occurred in 1569, Count 
Jariinc commemorated, by erecting on the spot, 
which was still marked by the short stump of a 
tree, a very well designed sarcophagus and obelisk, 
sketched by himself. An urn terminated the 
obelisk, which bore on its side an oval, containing 
the name and date, with the words ** Obiit glariose** 
On the side of the sarcophagus, he inscribed the 
line from the Henriade, — 

O plaincs dc Jarnac ! O coup trap inhumain.” 

Regard for the family of Montesquieu induced 
him to forbear adding the concluding line of the 
couplet, — 

Uarbare Montesquieu, moins guerrler qu’assassin.” 

He left, in bidding adieu for ever to the chateau 
de Jarnac, the red and white marble table on 
which the Prince de Condd's body was laid out! 
If there are things that render this world’s pos¬ 
sessions too attaching to those who wish to hold 


in piuluoghi, non resto mai con un ginocchio in term, di valo- 
rosamente resistere, fin tanto, che dal Signore di Montesquiu, 
Ca{>itano della giiardia del Duca, che gli spard la pUtola nclla 
testa, non {ieramente riversato morto per terra.’* — Lib. iv. 
p. 244. 

I 3 
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them as they ou^t, they can be found only 
amongst such iiAieritances. 

But here Count Jarnac set a noble example: 
he had, indeed, lost every thing, and had been 
one of those who had the most to lose; but I have 
heard him say, that he should abhor himself, if he 
ever uttered a murmur, when his sovereign and 
his sovereign's family had with such fortitude 
endured their severe lot. He could describe his 
grand territory, compared with which the estates 
of t)ur'nobility are villas, where he had seigniorial 
rights unknown to us, not only parks, villages, 
markets, but bishoprics, and the right of appoint¬ 
ing judges; he could show the drawings which he 
had made, descriptive of all this goodly land, and 
not merely with the acquiescence in necessity which 
odeki makes us admire in the French as meritori¬ 
ous that which is instinctive, and attribute to mind 
what is owing to animal spirits, but with that 
steady calm philosophy which a long foresight had 
prepared him to make his resource. -In the dis¬ 
asters of one period which affected him deeply, 
his consolation was his age: ** I thank God,” said 
he, that 1 am sixty-eight.” 
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I will now proceed to give to the reader what 1 
committed to paper at the time. 1 only wish I had 
retained more. 

One of the fie& of Jamac was held by. the 
annual service of a man’s appearing completely 
armed and on horseback, at a certain hour of a 
day fixed, before the castle-gate; he there knocked 
with his truncheon. If he had knocked three 
times, he would have been exonerated from this 
service; but tlie gate was always duly opened at the 
second stroke. Ide was then conducted to a tower, 
where he was to abide eight days, and three times 
every day to show himself on the top of the tower; 
he was served on plate, which he was pcrmitteil to 
carry away. “ We took care,” said the Count, 
writhing his nose as no Englishman can do, — 
“ We took care not to make it foo thick.”* In 
later times, china hud been substituted, with knife, 
fork, spoon, &c. of silver. 


One of the first anecdotes I heard from him was 
this: — 

The celebrated highwayman. Cartouche,' once, 
when in great danger of being apprehended, saved 


I 4 
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kiimelf by taking tbe dress of a woman ; his pretty 
face and camation>coinplexion suited the cha¬ 
racter, and he offered himself to the touriere *, or 
portress, of the abbey of “ Notre Dame de bon 
secours,” in Paris, as a servant to the house. The 
Abbess, who was of the Rouse of Rohan-Chabot, 
liappening to Ivant a servant, and prepossessed by 
the decency of the pretended damsel, was duped, 
and a month passed without any discovery, when 
her new servant, who had done the basitiess of 
her place remarkably well, desiring an interview 
with the Abbess, told her she must quit her, 
thanked her for her kind treatment of her, and 
expressing herself desirous of making some return, 
added, ** that however strange it might appear, 
she took a particular interest in the fate of 
Cartouche, the famous highwayman;!', who had 
lately been in jeopardy, but was now safe.” Saying 
this, she laid on the table a letter, which she 
desired, the Abbess not to open till she was gone. 
She went away, and the Abbess, r^arding lightly 


* So called from the turnstile, placed at the entrance of a 
convent. 
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wliat she had heard, and suddenly called away, 
thought not of the letter till the evening, when 
seeing it, she opened it, and found it a safe conduct, 
signed by Cartouche, ibr all the house of Rohan> 
Chabot. 

Before Count Jnrnac was seventeen, he was 
dnawn by a discontented faction, amongst which 
were princes of the blood-royal, into a very serious 
conspiracy against the then Chancellor Maupeou, 
who had given great disgust to the nobility, by 
annihilating the parliaments, and substituting for 
tlieni provincial assemblies. Tlie measure was in 
itself, the Count said, very wise, but not acceptable 
to those who regarded <mly their own interest. 

This atrocious plot, shocking to say ! went the 
length of drowning him in his carriage as» he 
crossed a river, over which was a bridge. The 
bridge-rails, resembling those of Fulham, were to 
be sawn; a coachman in the plot was engaged to 
drive a carriage over the bridge at the same 
time with the Chancellor's, and meeting it, to 
compel his coachman, by going too near him, to 
keep close to the rail, where it would give way: 

I 5 
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his coachman waa aiso in the secret, and was to 
be prepared to 8a:il^e himself by swimming, while 
his master was to be left to sink. The plot was 
ripeniiig, when the principal was struck with 
remorse; he declared it to be ** too much like 
murder,’^ and put a stop to it. 

The goyernment had got intelligence of the 
conspiracy, which was caiTied on, like those of 
Cardinal de Retz, almost publicly. The con- 
spirators were soon sensible that they had been 
watcbed'; for after the plot was abandoned, 
Louis XV. for many days wore in his pocket, 
papers concerning it, and the warrant for the 
apprehension of the parties sticking out, with its 
title visible. 

Count Jamac was at that time much about him; 
it was his post to present his coffee ; and the very 
young men in attendance, who had been drawn 
into the scheme, contrived to whisper audibly to 
each other, Non non ,• le Roi est trap bon,** —- 
“ noire Jeufiesse” — “ noire ybiblesse.** The King 
catching tllese words, asked what they were saying; 
but they dared not speak again. 
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Count Jarn^c thought very highly of tlie cha¬ 
racter of Fenelon, and. spoke with great regret of 
his delusion under the schism of 31adaine de 
Guyon. “ He was by nature,” said the Count, 
formed for the ties of society, aqd because he 
might not love as others miglit, he loved the sky, 
he loved God, he loved piety with enthusiasm; 
and becoming visionary, he was the more easily led 
into the doctrine of quietism.” 

It is very painful to recollect any evidence of 
weakness in such a man as this exemplary Arch¬ 
bishop of Cambray. Of the firmness which he 
could manifest, there are proofs in his government of 
that fiery genius, his pupil. 

Fenelon’s memory has been cherished in his 
province, as that of the Man of Itoss is in the place 
where his virtues were exercised. If such reiqem- 
brance could be obliterated, the infamy of Fene- 
loifs successor. Cardinal du Bois, would liave 
accomplished it. Can it be believed that the 
church of Rome could ever so prostitute its power, 
as to raise such a wretch to any ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nity, much less to such as tltis ? 


- I 6 
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It is difEcult ,£<p form an idea of any human 
being . superior in., religious and moral virtue to 
Fenelon, and impossible to conceive any one lower 
in the scale of worth than his successor. So hai’d 
was it found to. place any proper person in the 
archbishopric of Cambrays after this grievous loss, 
that Louis XIV. left it, at his dentil, vacant. The 
Regent, without hesitation, elevated to it the least 
fit of all unworthy mortals. Of all the dis¬ 
graceful deeds of this ill-famed Duke of Orleans, 
none probably would have risen up to his recol¬ 
lection in more terrific colours than this, had he 
been permitted to know tliat his last moment was 
approaching; but the dreadful precipitancy of his 
death, precluded all consciousness. 1 asked Count 
Jarnac what was the just opinion of the Regent’s 
chai^icter. He said, the popular judgment of 
him was correct; the greatest talents for business, 
the most intense application, the vilest taste in 
licentiousness, and the most scandalous waste of 
time. His conduct to Du Bois was such as 
showed tliat he knew die man, and despised him 
as he merited; he never called him by any but 
the most opprobrious names, and not unfre- 
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quently kicked him out of his presence : but Du 
Buis understood his patron, as well as his patron 
knew //*»#, and by impudent pertevei’ance he ob¬ 
tained by degrees, and those not slow, all* he 
asked for. When he first designed to be made 
a cai'dinal, he was not even in priest’s orders, and 
wlicn the vacancy in the archbishopric of Cam- 
briiy became the proximate allurement of his 
greediness, and he boldly asked it of the Regent, 
the answer he received was, “ Why, scoundrel, 
there is not a bishop in the kingdom who-w’oukl 
ordain you.” 'Diis he engaged to prove false, and 
after two tlays’ silence, exultingly presented him¬ 
self to the Duke, telling him, that there was now 
no obstacle to his having the vacant dignity, as he 
liad a promise of ordination. “ From whom ?” 
“ From one of your own chaplains.” Then,” 
said the Duke, I have two rogues about me, 
when I thought I had but one.” Thus could the 
guardian of a kingdom, and of the minority of a 
king, treat a subject of the highest importance. 
He was ordained, and was sent to Cambray, the 
successor of Fenelon. With equal ease he pro¬ 
cured, through the Cardinal-Protector at Rome, 
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an engagement fnom the Pope to give him a 
cardinal’s hat, ** whenever the Regent should 
express a wish to that effect.” This he could 
easily induce his patron to do, and he did it. 
To the indignant, ~ to those who cannot endure 
to hear of such things, the Psalms of !David lie 
open; the King of Israel was an observer of events, 
and however he might sometimes chafe at the 
))rosperity of the wicked, he Avas always satisfied 
lit the last. 

Count Jarnac was one of four noblemen who 
used to be invited, in the childhood of Louis XVI. 
and his brothers, to spend their evenings with the 
royal children, but he never would accept any post 
in the household. The Duke of Burgundy, who 
died early, was by far the most promising of the 
}>riiices. He died at about ten years of ago by an ac¬ 
cident. hie had a wooden horse on wheels, on which 
one of his attendants drew him about; the prince 
was fiet'y and impetuous, and urged his conductor 
to excessive speed; in turning a corner in the apart¬ 
ments he went against a door which stood open, 
and tlie prince was so hurt in the hip-joint, that it 

t 

was supposed luxation had been produced. The 
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surgeons were sent for; they disagreed violently; 
the Dauphin heard their opinions, but they were 
so contradictory that he said, “ Gentlemen, I shall 
understand you better, if you speak one* at a time, 
and divide yourselves; you who say the joint is dis¬ 
located, pass on this side: you who think the con- 

irarv, take the other.” When the limb was examined, 

•> ' 

those who heltl one opinion raised it towai^s the 
joint, and the prince felt no pain; but their oppo- 
iiems, ii. ' -ir »iirn, stretched the leg, and the 
'.'.dfci'or c'-i(>,d oiU. But these disagreements were in 
I he end final, and though he might have recovered 
the. accident, he could not survive the ignorance anti 
i>bstinacy of his surgeons, 'fo tliese may be attri¬ 
buted much of what we have witnessed. 

Count Janiac b-gaa his military career ii^the 
corps of monsquetaircK or household-troops: this 
was the school of the young men of high birth, 
and each served a year; they were all of the 
haute iiohlesse: their pay was only twenty sous a 
day, which no one took. Every one furnished his 
horse and accoutrements and the uniform, except 
the sobraveste, which the king gave. 'Die horse was 
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to be left on qulttiiig.the service^ as. a perqqi^Ue of 
the Etat-JMajqr, who sold and ar^tsold thf^ hors^ 
to the new comers. Their estimation, it is well 
knowti, stood very high ; and in the battle of Fon- 

tenoy they so distinguished themselves as to claim 

* 

the honour of giving .the victory to Friuice.* 

* I believe I may have mentioned, that a^ing my father 
when I^as very yoiirig, why T heard so much of other battles 
and so little of that of Fonceftoy, be answered dryly, ** Because 
we were beat, child.” I went to my mother, whom I supposed 
acquainted with all stich events, to learn how it was posdbTe ; 
her answer was, ** Because our allies the Dutch behaved as they 
generally do,—deserted us.” Father and mother agreed per» 
fcctly in their hatred of allies; my mother would often sp^k of 
the perfidy of a Prince of Hesse, who in furnishing a stipulated 
quota of troops, sent in such as were under treaty not to draw 
tlicir swords against the French. But, alas ! my &ther lived 
to deplore, in the American war, the situation of this country, 
when, ns he said, England was led without an ally, to fight all 
Europe single-handed. But how has she no/fought them, and 
by fighting them almost rejuvenised her own strength! 

Speaking of siiptdaiiomt I cannot forbear to mention 
an instance of the ready wit and cheerful spirit of Mr. Pitt; 
it was given indeed in the Morning Post very recently: I 
do not often sin in this way, therefore I hope Imay be foigiven. 

At the establishment of the volunteer-corps, a certain corpo¬ 
ration agreed to form a body, on condition that * they should 
not be obliged to quit^c country.’ The proposal was sub¬ 
mitted to Mr. Htt, who siud he bad no objection to the 
terms, if they would permit him to add, * except in case of 
in^Tision.’ ” 


Msnoms. 1S5 

On occiEuioiinf a f^view, Oount Jamac and another 
were ordel*^ to ^tahd sentinels at a bamer and to 


Kcturn we to Fontenoy. 

It is a deed oF hardihood to attempt reviving |i deputation 
which has ** had its day/* and certainly a much blighter than 
it deserved; for sure more sickening nonsense was never 
{toured forth, than firozn the pen. of hip) to whom 1 allude, 
and that of his fair corrospopdent. Their poetry often ap¬ 
peared as if written under the absolute necessity of iiiruishing 
sueb a quantity, before they took their night’s repose, and the 
consciousness that the day had contributed nothing to their 
ideas. But there is one thing of Mr. Merit’s, for I will not 
call him by hia fantastical name, which I am sorry to sec 
Iniricd under this heap of stuff; for certainly our language 
has, in modern times, produced few things superior to it. This 
is bis degy written on the plains of Fontenoy, dated 1787 . 
May I venture to recall it to remembrance?-^ 

Chill blows the blast, and Twilight’s dewy hand 
Draws in the West her dusky veil away; 

A deepel^ shadow steals along the land. 

And Nature muses at the death of day ! 

" Near this bleak waste no friendly mansion rears 
Its walls, where mirth and social joys resound. 

But each sad object melts the soul to tears, 

While Horror treads the scatter’d bones around. 

** As thus, alone and comfortless I roam. 

Wet with the drizzling rain; 1 sigh sincere, 

I cast a fond look tow’rds my native home, 

And think what valiant Britons perish’d here. 
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let no one pass^ Mons. de Chauban insisted on 
passing; the Count and his comrade laid 4heir 
bayonetted muskets across. Mons. de Chauban 


“ Yes, the time was, nor very far the date. 

When Carnage here her crimson toil began; 

When nations* standards waved in haughty state. 
And man the nmrd*rer met the murd’rer man, 

“ For War is Murder, tho* the voice of kings 
Has styled it Justice, styled it Glory too ! 

Yet from worst motives, fierce ambition springs. 
And there, fiK*d prejudice is all we view I 

“ But sure, ’tis Heaven’s immutable decree. 

For thousands evVy age in fight to fall; 

Sonic nat’ral cause prevails, we cannot see. 

And that is Fate, which we Ambition call. 

“ O let th* aspiring warrior think with grief, 

That as produced by chymic art refined;— 

So glitt’ring Conquest, from the laurel-leaf 
Extracts a gcn’ral poison for mankind. 

Here let him wander at the midnight hour. 
These falling rains, these gelid gales to meet; 

And mourn like me, the ravages of pow’r! 

And feel like me, that vict*ry is defeat! 

Nor deem ye vidn! that e’er I mean to swell 
My feeble verse with many a sounding name; 

Of such, the mercenary bard may tell. 

And call such dreary desolation. Fame. 
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struck the mDsket, the Count knocked him down 
with it: he was only stunned, but the queen being 
unfairly induced to take up the matter against the 


“ The genuine Muse removes the thin disguise 

That cheats the world, whene’er site deigns to sing; 
And full »s nieritorious to her eyes 

Seems the poor soldier, as the mighty king. 

Alike I shun in labour’d strain to show 

How Britain more than triumph’d, tho* she fled, 
Where Louis stood, where stalk’d the rohinin slow ; 

I turn from these, and dwell upon the dead. 

Yet much my beating breast respects the brave; 

Too weiri love them, not to mourn their futc. 
Wily should tho}' seek for greatness in the grave? 
Their hearts arc noble—and in life they’re great. 

Nor tliink ’tis but in war the brave excel,— 

To valour ev’ry virtue is allied ! 

Here faithful Friendship ’mid the battle fell. 

And Love, true Love, in bitter ai^-guisb died. 

“ Alas ! the solemn ^laughter I retrace. 

That checks life’s current circling thro’ my veins. 
Bath’d in moist sorrow many a beauteous face. 

And gave a grief, perhaps, that still remains. 

“ I can no more— an agony too keen 

Absorbs my senses, and my mind subdues. 

Hard were that heart which here could beat serene. 
Or tlicjust tribute of a pang refuse. 
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Count, who was'’in the first instance doing no move 
tlian his duty, had influence enough to turn' all the 
disgrace on the party least to blame. 

The Count’s mother was an Englishwoman of 
high family: he had, therefore, British blood in 
his veins, which, mingled with that of Navarre, and 
enriched by that of loyal France, mantled readily 
on aggression. As if his feult had been that of 
cowardice, rather than that of impetuosity, he was 
made to march into Paris, at the head of the corps 
of which he had had the commemd, without his 
sword, bare-headed, without his tahravestcy and 


“ But lo J thro’ yonder op’ning clouds aiar 
Shoots the bright planet’s sanguinary ray 
That bears thy name, fictitious Lord of War! 
And with red lustre guides my lonely way. 


" Then Fontenoy farewell! Yet much I fear, 
Wlierever chance my course compels, to find 
Discord and blood— the thrilling sounds 1 hear, 
* The noise of battle hurtles in the wind.’ 


“ Prom baib’rous Turkey to Britannia’s shore. 
Opposing ^t’resta into rage increase; 
Destruction rears her sceptre, tumults roar. 

Ah ! where shall hapless man repose in peace ?” 
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with odier marks of degradation. Imprisonment 
was his punishment;, and instead of a military 
prison, he was committed to the chapel of a con¬ 
vent. 

Not being much in a humour, just then, to say 
Ills prayers or sing hymns, on fire with indignation, 
but pow'erless in giving vent to it, he looked around 
for the means of retaliating his injuries on his 
abode, and amused his rage by employing a pair 
of scissors which he had about him, in cutting into 
fringes, the hangings of tlie chapel, and into ludi¬ 
crous shapes, all Uie vestments left in it. 1 sup¬ 
pose tlie hour of chapel-service discovered this, for 
he w'as next removed into a vacant stable. 

Thi^change did not mend his temper: if he had 
begun to cool, he now heated again: there was 
broken glass at hand, and there were oats in *the 
manger. 

% 

1 can bear witness to the natural humanity of 
his disposition, to his benevolent interest in hospi¬ 
tals anti works of charity; therefore he must not 
excite a scream in favour of “ the poor dumb crea¬ 
tures,” if I say that his ingenuity prompted him to 
pulverise the glass .and mix it with the oats; the 
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mischief was intended only against the pume& of 
those to whom he owed his restnnnt; the> horses 
were overlooked in his wrath. 

But from this excess of wanton resentment, he 
was, as he said, “ happily preserved,” by the en¬ 
trance of some one to look what had been his em¬ 
ployment. Being detected, and his jailors being at 
a loss how to dispose of: their visitor, he was car- 
I'ied up to a room over one w'hich was inhabited. 
This Gothamite experiment was only involving 
themselves in the question; for he found means to 
make a hole in the floor, and with this nuisance 
they were compelle<l to be content, to the end of 
a week, when he was set at liberty, and having his 
sword returned, was restored to his situatiJR. 

I have lieard him say, that at seventeen he was 
his own master, though lie was a younger brother, 
and his father was living. He described himself 
as having abundant means of being extravagant, 
and as having used a large portion of his income 
in the establishment of his stables, which were 
filled with the finest Bnglish horses, bought of 
Spencer, the then famous horse-dealer in Smith- 
field. Such was his love for these fine creatures, 
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that he had with him portraits whieh he had drawn 
ot* a set of greys. He built a very noble hotel, in 
the then best part of Paris, after a design of Man¬ 
sard : he married, and had a daughter, who, marry¬ 
ing a man of revolutionary principles, was utterly 
discarded by him. To complete this slight bio¬ 
graphical sketch, I will here state, thttt losing his 
ftrst wife, he married again, and liad a son, the pre¬ 
sent Vicomte de Chabot. 

This son seemed his only tie to the world, and 
though he increased his anxieties, he repaid all 
that he deducted from his peace of mind, by 
filial attentions, accompanied with a grace which L 
have heretofore endeavoured to describe, in taking 
the father and son for models of two imaginary 
jiersonages* 

Possessing, as I did, the Count’s confidence wfien 
he was our neighbour, 1 know nothing that ever 
excited in my mind more interest than the cir¬ 
cumstances previous to tlie Vicomte’s marriage 
into the ducal family of Ireland. 1 am not at 
liberty to tell how nobly all the parties behaved ; 
every voice on both sides was in favour of the 
match; but there were difficulties to be overcome. 
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and sad were tbe subsequent hardships to which 
the young couple were exposed. Here I unwillingly 
drop them. 

I must now continue the Count’s anecdotes, 

* 

When the Due de Bourbon found it expected 
that he should think of marrying Louis XV., his 
mistress, Madame dc Prie, governed him, in¬ 
terfered in the choice of » match for tlie young 
monarch; and being determined that no queen 
whom she could not manage,, should come into 
Franee, she listened anxio'usly. whenever a princess 
was named. When one of the house of Bavaria 
was proposed, she made tlie Duke confide to her the 
management of the business. Under the character 
. of a lady .of the .court, sent to converse with heron 
her disposition with regard to the match, and taking 
a designation entirely different from her own, she 
volunteered the journey, and made a visit to the 
court of Munich. She was introduced to the young 
Princess, and held a confidential tete-d-tete with her. 
It might have lasted longer, had not the Princess, 
while she expres^d her sense of the honour de¬ 
signed her, started, as aimatter that made her hesi¬ 
tate, the influence which she understood a tyran- 
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iiical woman, Madame de Prie, thfe mistress of the 

Due de Bourbon, had over him and iponsequently 

might expect to have over her. She said, “to this 

* 

slie never would submit ; apd if what she -heard 
was true, it would be an insurmountable objection 
on her part.*' The ambassadress could not presume 
to judge on this point; and therefiare the matter 
remained undecided: ofcour^, the Princess of Ba- 
vurlu was reported accordingly, and the match 
went off'. 

It was, however, Madame de Prie, who made 
choice of the daughter of the exiled Stanislaus of 
I'oland, then a pensioner of France, bearing the 
title of Duke of Lorraine and Bar, living in phi- 
losophic retirement, and indulging in the luxury 
of doing good to all around him. 

All Kurope was astonished at this choice, dhd 
none more than those on whom it tell; but all 
Europe could not furnish a wife for Louis apparently 
so well suited to the views of her patroness, who 
could not doubt the gratitude and submission of a 
good, quiet, plain young woman, who depended for 
every thing which remained to her, on the life of her 
father, and the benevolence of the French court. 

VOL. II. K 
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But though, 89 Count Jamac said, she, through 
her li^ seen^ed astonished at finding herself Queen 
of France, Madame de Prie was entirely mis¬ 
taken in her views of enslaving her. She was of 
a disposition too fiu: removed iroin intrigue, to be 
made a tool; and her conduct toward the King, who 
entertained the highest respect for her, was of. too 
perfect rectitude, to leave any opening for stratagem 
against her. Louis was decent while she lived, 
but it was the interest of all about him to corrupt 
him : he was beset by mistresses, who were them¬ 
selves the tools of others ; and he was thought not 
sufficiently subdued till he was reduced to the 
lowest excess of depravity. 

Even in council, he lost all idea of his absolute 
monarchical power: he would suffer himself to be 
itiT' a minority, and would say to those who had 
outvoted him ; ** Eh bien. Messieurs^ soil il dmsi; 
mats ce riest pas mon avis*' Even in a question 
of finance, he would yield thus weakly; and 
would,content himself with protesting against 'a 
measure, by saying that he would not risk his cpm 
inouoy;on tlie plans {woposed: and, as if foreseeing 
what .’^VKuuld- be the consequence of. him supmencss 
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at that nimn^t, he has been known to say*. I 
must iiave something secare c^ainst the time when 
1 may be only -iLouis Bourbmi.*’ 

'This prophetical expression was not the only 
one he uttered. His grandson, the Dauphin 
(Louis XVL), expressing himself one day as a 
zealous advocate for philanthropy,” the King hit 
him a box on the ear, and calling him ** Petit 
sot,” said, You .will .lose your crown one day or 
other, if you talk at this rate.”- 

The relative situation of the Queen of Louis XV., 
and her son’s second wife, was not only singular but 
embarrassing; and had they not both been women 
of well-tempered minds, the court must have been 
a scene of as much hostility as that in which the. 
puppets were their fethers, and the wines were 
played by the Czar Peter and Charles XIL * 
How much .'of the Dauphin’s inclination was 
concerned in the choice of the daughter of Augustus, 
the reigning King of - Poland, for Dauphiness, 
while the daughter of the deposed King remained 
Queen of France, I know notand in this and 
numberless instances, 1 regret that I did not obtain 
the information which was within my reach, but 

K 2 
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tt WHS A tnatter <SS some delicacy to question, too 
impoi^nat^ly, one ' to whom' recollection must 
have been painful. He used to say, ** What I 
know, I win tel) you; what I cannot ieil, I will look 
in my-books'; and what 1 cannot - describe, 1 will 
draw for you :**' and so he did, and, did time admit, 
these elucidations should be given. 

To return to the Dauphin, whose character 
sttKKl very high in the Count^a estimation, and in 
whom, as very much prejudiced in his favour, 1 
reluctantly point out blemishes, I must, however, 
Confess’'that the Abbe Proyart’s eulogium on his 
conduct as a son, does not quite agree with Count 
Jartiac's statements. His natural temper was not 
an easy one; he was very refractory; and certainly, 
as a man, disliked his -fether, who, the Count ^id 
dehtdedly, had no character of any sort. 'Hie 
Dauphin, under the impression of his dutyi would 
have mode any one feel his resentment, who had 
been wanting in respect for the King; but be him-' 
^If made no scruple of thwarting him. Of this 
dis|K>sitioa he gave proof: there was an appointed 

uiiirurni for the difforent royal ;residences; bot the 

^ • 

Dauphin, when he visited the King, always, dis- 
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tinguished himself and his suite by a dress unlike 
that allotted to the place where he found tlie 
court. 

llie Dauphins of France had no separate pro¬ 
vision of any kind: they might occupy any of the 
King’s vacant chateaux, and wherever they were, 
a detachment from the royal household» and the 
King’s guards attended on them. The apanage, 
that is to say, the estate on which they were to re¬ 
side and subsist, was granted to tlie younger 
branches only. 

The Dauphin, of whom 1 am speaking, always 
travelled so fast, as to make the attendance on him 
a service of danger * to his guards, j>articularly on 
. the roads within thirty miles of Paris, which, being 
paved, rendered a fall s<»netimes fatal. As he got 


* Query, whether faster than George III. ? I have known 
sisters anxious for brothers, whose duty it was to escort His 
Majesty. The horses so frequently fell, that the King asking 
once why he was stopt, and bearing that a horse was down, 
replied veiy coolly, “ That is what we are used to.” Nor did 
Her Majesty come much behind,” In speed, even when she 
did not follow, fti Windsor, we often shuddered; but every 
one was elated at the sight of them, and all cried “ God bless 
them.” The Sovereign of Great Bntain has only to show 
himself tO tNC adored. 
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into his carriage his ea^er de carrosse, askedj Ou 
va Monsieur le ’Dauphin ?** Being told ; .he asked» 

Quel train P’* When the answer, was, “ iPar 
le plus court,** it was the signal for fuU speed, and ^ 
the leader of the escort darted o£f like an arrow. 

Count Jumac having the duty once, when. ** Son 
Altesse Royale^* was going to Compiegne, they 
had arrived without accident, within a league of 
their destination ; but at about that distance, as is 

I 

the voise custom of our lads of the road in going 
through the towns where they find the most 
obstacles and the worst pavement, they made it a 
point of honour to “ put on.” It was nearly 
dark ; those who had the care of the road, had, 
in repairing it, left a large pit, neither filled in nor 
fenced off. Count Jamac and two other young 
nobsemen, therefore, in the common course of 
events, as may be guessed, went, hearses and men, 
heels over head into it. The postilions had only 
light enough to see that the horses had disap> 
pearra; they were not twenty feet behind, they 
had juM; time and .presence of ntind to swerve 
frbni dfo dif'dibtion hi which they were probeedirig, 

' V' ^ j V 

or the whole ^uipage and eight hors^ mu^t h^ye 
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beEn upon the sufierers. At the first moment 
after the alarm “was ^ven, the Dauphin stopped 
die carriage. Every thing distressing and dreadfiil 
was to be apprehaided» but providentially no one 
of those even in the greatest of this peril, was 
materially hurt. * 


< 

Count Jamac had an audience of the Dauphin a 

4 

tew days before the melancholy event of his death ; 


* Of the escapes under circumstances precluding hope, and 
the sufferings where no danger is to be apprehended, innuiner- 
able are the instances that might be given. 1 remember when 
I was very young, the extraordinary occurrence of a child of 
about two years old, who fell from a window two stories liigh 
in London, and was caught, after breaking its fall en the laAip,. 
in a butcher’s tray upon the shoulder of a boy; it was not 
then hurt, but afterwards, playing on its mother’s bed, slipt 
olF. and dislocated its neck ! And at our own house, a man- 
servant only setting his foot on the Inroad sul^ of a step-ladder 
in a frosty night to keep the water running, slipped, and incurred 
a most dreadful compound-fracture, such as to furnish one of 
those great cases which call forth the attention of the medial 
pupils of the metropolis. White a great lubberly lamp-lighter, 
near the same spot, falling from the top of his ladder^ over 
the iron rails down into a deep area, got up,'blubbering out 
Ohl 1 willgo to my mother, that I will,” and received no 

m * ^ } I ^ 

injury but what was presently cured by a 1^ of mutton and 
turnips i^d half a crown ! 
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it wa& to take leave on joining the anqy, and'' he 
«(^s •-admitted < to his bed-side. Even at this 
moment,'there was the most perfect preservation ^of 
Etiquette.- Thmre was a track appointed for the 
King and Qoten in their visits, which was made 
at the of the bed on the invalid's right hand. 
Visitors of ceremony came on to the left hond^ and 
stopped at about six feet below the bed. * The 
Count came to the foot of it, and was desired to 
come near to receive the Prince’s hand, which he 
gave him to kiss, Indding him' the farewell of a 
friend, and desiring to be remembered to his 
sister, Madame de Beauvau, {wife to the Marechal 
de Beauvau,) a lady for whom he had the highest 
esteem; lie < added, ** Dites-hd que je mem's son 
ami.** The Count res)>ectfully declined being the 
bearer of a message so condescending from a 
prince to a subject, but the Dauphin repeated it> 
<< Je meurs son ami. Adieu** 

1 asked the Count what he thought the Dauphin 
would have proved, had he lived to be king. He 


* The afflicted Dauphiness sat in the ante-rooin frozn which 
the vuitQ|s catered* 
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twill' ]U« inightr have made a good king, but never a 
great. ;one» His mind had imbibed some of the 
fallacies of the modern philosophy ; it? swas. how¬ 
ever thought he saw Ids error* 1 have found him 
described as a priest-Hdden bigots but in this and 
many otlier assertions of bio^apbers, ■ it, is some¬ 
times necessary to know the principles of the 
writers. Kvery religious man is a bigot in the 
judgment of a sceptical, writer; and^ vice versd, 
every man’s i-eligious. principles are too lax to Uie 
prejudiced eye of an enthusiast; but Count Jarnoe 
was neither the one nor the other, and, as he knew 
the Dauphin intimately, and was a man of ex¬ 
cellent discernment, 1 give him credit. On ' his 
authority, I say, that the Ablxi I’royart’s Memoir- 

4 

of the Dauphin is in general faithful, and that the. 
circumstances of liis death ore very accurately 
detailed. One in particular the Count coirobo- 
rated, by making for me, in a very few minutes;^ a 
very neat plan of the apartment in which he died. * 

* Count. Jarnac possessed a very elegant and useful Hiciilty 
of preserving the memory of places in which he himself, er his 
friends resided. In very neat lines he would draw on card^ 
pnpcr'thc nd'es of a room, with the furniture in perspective, 
the hangings, mirrors, doors, windows, chimney-pieccs,'&0. 
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The reader may not recollect it, or have the book 
at bond ; I will therefore relate it. 

The Dauphin expired at Fontainbleau, Dec. S. 
1765, ill an ^ apartment which overlooked the 
court*yard» in which the equipages .were pi^paring 
to convey away the royal family the moment a^r 
he had breathed his last. Not at first recol> 
lecting this point of eiiquette, he asked what occa-' 
sioned all that trampling of horses. He was 
answered, as the most ready evasion, that it was 
soldiers changing quarters. He then only smiled, 
without speaking; but some broth being brought 
to him, in that quantity whicli was tlieir the mode 
preparation in France, he said, on seeing the 
size of the. bowl tluM; contained, it, ** It those 
gentlemen are to wait till 1 have drank all' this, I 
fear they will be tired. * 

t 

coloured as they stood. I saw a beautiful specimen of this 
delicate art, in a drawing which he had made of a stutc-apart- 
ment at Carton, a seat of the Duke of Leinster, in Ireland ; 
it was JoiL 

* I have heard our invaluable apothecary, 'Welsh, say, that 
when the Duke of Richmond (the Master vof the Ordnance) 
was in IVoris, and hod occasion for a decoction of dandaUon, 
his medical attendant could not compress the virtues of the 
vegetatde^ into a vehicle less than two quarts in quantitys 
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The Dauphiness was, the Count said) at the 
time when he knew her, very plain: her 
was much disfigured by a scorbutio • eruption. 
But her cR>nduct in her delicate situation was very 
prudent. It was the itiquette of the court,' on die 
marriage of the Dauphin, that on the first day of 
the bride should wear in a bracelet the 
miniature of her husband's father, and on the next 
that of her own father: her husband's came in its 
turn. She had conformed to this rule on the first 
ilay ; and on the second appearing rather to con¬ 
ceal her bracelet, the Queen said, as if to set her 
at ease, “ I suppose you wear the portrait of your 
father to day.” Without saying yes or no,'she 
showed her bracelet, saying most afiectionately, 
“ See, Madame, every body says it is an excellent 
likeness.” The Queen looked, it was Her 
Majesty’s own portrait. I need not say how agree¬ 
able was the surprise.* -As both were plain women. 


* When great actions are told of the great, we are very 
apt to 8u{^o8e that ■ like those of supernatural agents^ the 
power is exclwavdy their own, and that though^ in staniar 
situadoBS, we should be very well pleased to be able to do as 
iiuich good, yet, eiTcuinstaiiced as we are, we stand excused. 
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and of no intrigue, tl^ere could be little fear of 
disagreement after such a proof of duty, good 
temper, and discretion* 


It piuflt be granted that, royal portraiCs and gala-dayii afford 
opportunities of being obliging, from which we arc precluded; 
blit if wc only embrace the opportunities which we really 
jiossQSs, we limy often find the means of imitating them at due 
distance. I am not at liberty to do the honour I would to the 
lady to whom the following story attaches; nor dare I ask 
leave to record it, because I know it would be reftised; but 
the delicacy of no one can be offended if 1 am cautious ; even 
if the arts are to be improved, distinguished beauties must sit 
for portraits. Of how much more importance is it then to 
s^and a model for good manners! 

The young lady to whom 1 allude, wants no one requisite 
of what is called, sometimes snceringly I grafit, ** a pattern.’* 
By this term, as used now, I understand a well^rincipled 
English lady, who, though educated with the highest advan¬ 
tages, and with talents on which every indulgence is well 
bestowed, has the good sense to cultivate with her accom¬ 
plishments, whatever can contribute to ensure the favour of 
her Maker, and the love of all with whom she is connected. 
Ii:$uch a young lady I know. S^e married very early into a 
family with which she was not much acquainted: she found 
in it a worthy old latly, her husband’s mother, who was 
of wliat is called “ the old schooland who having lived in 
the clays notability, and liaviug seen, alas! too much of 
the perverted effbets of ** the new school,” did not expect 
to sec the perfiSQt union of the nUle et dtdee^ in any thing so 
pretty and so young, therefore received her ^under the 
supposition that eome allowance was requisite for deficiencies 
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Stanislaus, the dethroned King of Poland; re¬ 
sided at Luneville in Lorraine, where he left; Ynany 
proofs of his noble and munificent spirit in public 
buildings, erected for the wisest and most humane 
purposes. In passing to the army, Count Jarnac 
made him a visit, and found him sitting at a little 
uible alone, and very busily occupied in some light 
undertaking, which he left with the utmost alacrity 
to accompany him ov6r some of the apartments of 
the castle. His behaviour was described to me as 
most agreeably easy and polite; his conversation 
was fascinating; and the whole visit was so plea¬ 
sant, that the Count was, without much intreaty, 

, ' a 

of a suhordinute class, and said, “ Well, my dear, and with nil 
this music, and languages, and poetry, 1 suppose there can 
have been no time for needlework.” You are mistaken, 
my dear madam,” said the bride: ** my mother has made a 
point of my acquiring the power to be useful. I can make 
my own clothes; and Co convince you of what 1 can do, if 
you will give me leave, I will make you a gown.” This, of 
course, was put by, with due acknowledgments ;but the young 
lady very prudently challenged the riglit td prove the words; 
and her mother-in-law received the vfaHs made on the mar¬ 
riage, in a very handsome dress, mode by the hands of this 
invaluable acquisition to every member of the laniily. 
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prevailed on to repeat it, and remain a week with 

V 

a man whose character afforded so much oppor¬ 
tunity' for observation. 

The regularity and plan of his oeconomy were 

admirable: his arrangement kept him in affluence 

» 

and enabled him to do more generous acts than 
many with ten times his income. His end is well 
known; but 1 never saw the circumstances of it 
so accurately stated as they were by Count Jomac. 
As he grew old, infirm, and, by his corpulency, 
unwieldy, the Queen, liis daughter, was very un¬ 
easy at his constant refusal to have any one in the 
room witlk him. To prevent any accident, slie 
contrived to have a panel in the adjoining apart' 
nieut made to open l}ehind a picture: she then 

a 

had the picture removed from the frame and put 
upor hinges: the attendants in the room could 
therefore watch him, without his knowing that he 
was seen. But even this care was insuiiicient. 
To protect him from the cold, she had made him a 
present of a wadded pelisse, or gown, embroidered 
by her own hands; and in winding up a time¬ 
piece over his chimney, as he did daily, this gar^ 
ment caught fire; he tried himself to extinguish it; 
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but in doing thisy his camisole^ which was wadded 
also with eider-down> had caught fire; and he 
was burnt beyond recovery. The Queen never 
forgave herself and the melancholy event hasten^td 
her death. 


On the death of Augustus, King of Poland, 
Stanislaus sent, on a complimentary embassy to his 
daughter the Princess Christina, the Chevalier de 
lloufflers, who was of his household, and whose 
situation about his person 1 suppose made him the 
proper person; for one less fitted for it by other 
(jualifications, I should have thought could hardly 
have been found. 

The Princess resided at Reinireinont in Lor¬ 
raine, where Louis XV. had given her the beauti¬ 
ful and rich Abbey for Noble Canonesses. 'Fhither 
the Count de Boufflers went on this special com¬ 
mission, and on his return, was required to re)>ort 
what had been his reception, and what the occur¬ 
rences of his journey. He requested permission 
to commit it to writing; and having obtained it, and 
being a man whom no consideration ever restrained 
from writing or. .saying what~ he thought, he ren- 
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dered his account in a song^whicht soon became 
popular. 

To understand this soi^ It should be known, 
that the Princess was very plain, and had very 
full cheeks, that tlie Chevalier had one side of his 
face much swelled at the UiUe, and that he was 
allowed for his trouble only the expense of his 
post-liorses. 

HECIT nn VOYAOK. 

Enyvr^ dii brillant poste, 

Que yoccupc inaintenant, 

Dans unr chiuse dc poste, 

Jc me canipe fi^rement; 

Kt jc vais, en Ainbassade, 

All nom demon Souverain, 

^ Dire, que je sub malade> 

Kt que Luy sc portc bicn. 


Avec line jouc enfl^e,^ 

Je debarque tout honteux; 

La Princessc boursoufHde, 

Au lieu d*unc, eo avail deux. . 
Et son Altcssc Sauvage 
Saiisdoute n trouvi* mnuvais, 
Que j'eusfie sur mon visage 
La moitid do ses attraits. 


COMPUMSNT L’AM0A6$ADEUa. 



Princesses le Roi mon maitre 
Pour Ambassadeur ni’a prb; 

' Je ^ens vous fiiite conilWtfO '" 
Les feux dont i! cst epris: 
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Qubnd VMM seriez sous le chaumo, 

11 donncrait (inVt-il dit) 

La molti^ dc son royaume 
Pour celle de votre lit.” 

A •• 

* 

A£CIT* 

I 

La Princcssc a son pupitrc 
Compos nil rcmcrclmeUt, 

Puis, nic reniet qne epttre> 

Quo j’emporte lestcmcnt. 

Ht je iii’cn vais dans la vnc, 

Kort siitisf'ait d’ujoiitcr 
A riioniiuiir dc I'avoir vup, 

L(‘ ])laisir de la quitter. 

Dans CCS beaux lieux cn i*evenant» 

Je quitte I’Kxcellencc; 

Et je re 9 ois, pour traitement, 

Cent-vingt livres de France. 

Some time after writing these saucy verses, and 
when the laugh liad subsided, the Princess coming 
to Paris, where occurred the demele on the question 
of her precedence of the Dauphin’s sisters, -the 
Chevalier took it into his whimsical head, to make 
her a visit; and lest he should meet the reception 
he had merited, he requested Count Janiac who 
was distantly connected with him by marriage, to 
introduce him. The Count objected, but the 
Chevalier pressed it, promising that he would not 
say any thing rude» and that he would not speak 
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till •-* Son Altesse Sauvage” addressed hini.. The 
very recognition of this title in giving the prraiusey 
was almost enough to render the compliance with 
it difficult. The Count however gave way, and in-' 
troduced him: the interview was, to the last degree, 
embarrassing and awkward, but M. de Boufflers 
kept his word: he sat in a constrained silence wait¬ 
ing for the permission to speak, which the Princess 
would have given him by. a word addressed to 
him. But “ Son Altesse Sauvage” seemed very 
little disposed to release him, and when she did 
speak, he found little relief; for she said only and 
in no conciliating manner, ** Eh bien! Monsieur^ 
ryms attires Frarifoisy votis avez une rnode extraor¬ 
dinaire tie traiter les Princesses,” But as tliis 
might apply to her having been foiled in the ques¬ 
tion of precedence, it admitted of two constructions; 
and the Chevalier had the prudence to be silent. 

His connection with Count Jamac, arose from 
his being nephew to the Prihee de Beauvau, grand¬ 
master of the court of Stanislaus, whom 1 have 
before mentioned as Due and Marechal de Beau« 
vau, and who had married Count Jarnac’s sister. 
The Due de Beauvau was uncommonly handsome; 
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and there was, at the same time, in the household, 
a Monsieur de Vaux, as remarkably plain* This 
contrast suj^ested to M. de Boufflers the ibilowing 
impromptu. 


Si Monsieur de Vaux 
l^tait un peu plus beau, 

Que Monsteur do Beauvau 
Fut un peu tnoins beau; 

Cc Monsieur dc Vaux 
Serait un bean 
£t Monsieur de Beauvau 
Nc serait plus qu*un veau. 

Mes parentes 
Et mes tantes 
Seraient un troupcau 
Dc Nymphes lO. 

Si Monsieur, &c. 

. Puis on Ics bouillirait. 

Puis on les rotirait; 

En blanqucttes, 

En croquettes. 

On les servirait. 

On les mangcrait. 

Si Monsieur, &c. 

I wish T had more of this merriment, to com¬ 
pensate to my readers for my own d^ciencies; but 
Count Jamac was highly decorous, and always 
Intimated that M. de Boufflms was a genius whose 
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wit was ofbener to be kept in the baek ground, 
than to be brought forward.* '' 

I must have recourse again to the Count’s prose* 
recitals. 


In the early period of the Dauphiness’s mar- 


• What would he have said, or not have said, to the recent 
publication of the correspondence of our neighbour, the once 
celebrated Counters of Suffolk? It must be confessed; and 
with gratitude, in the name of ui}' sex, I confess it, that who^ 
ever took the laborious task of preparing the papers for the 
eye of the public, deserves our best tluinks. Religious and 
moral* education, an acquaintance with the best authors and 
the languages in which they have written, have done, I trust, 
much for us English ladies, but if wc can be supposed such 
odiously debased creatures, as the greater part of the corre¬ 
spondents of the Countess of Suffolk, it is vtun to strive “ to 

_ ft 

keep a conscience void of offence.’' Nay, could it be sup¬ 
posed of us, that we could have pleasure in using such licensa 
of t'hc pen, that wc should not abhor it, and would not rather 
give up the use of it, we are unjustly judged* — Surely the 
perusal of these volumes, for which I was more impatient 
than I usually am for novelty, must obtain mercy for us, from 
the lords of the creation. Surely they mtuti confess that it is 
not so injurious to them, that we should play with I.taiin de¬ 
clensions, and strive to gather the wind-fnlls from Greek trees, 
as that wc should deal in low'humour and indecent wit. How 
the ])os6essor qould be prevailed on to give them up, I know 
not. Nothing should have prevailed on They could not 
have been previously perused. 
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I'ia^c, bJio liad been sent by her physicians to take 
the mineral waters at Forges, which though only 
six.iy miles thMu Paris, was a place much more 
barrcMi of amusement, than of scandal, an<l from 
thence the Dauphin was annoyed with reports of 
some indiscreet levity in her conduct. She had 
in her train, a remarkably handsome man, who 
|)rof»:ssc'<l himself her pretia: chevalier, and affected 
to wear her colours. If she wore rose-colour, he 
was covered with roses; If purple, he was all corn- 
Howers. It amused her; but it drew on her as- 
pcrslons. 'I'he prriix- chevalier was Monsieur le 
Cajtnle tie Saint Megrin, afterwards Due de Vau- 
guyon. 

Tniineiiialcly on the excitation of this uneasiness, 
the Dauphin commissioned a confidential person 
to go frt)m Paris to Forges, to investigate the njut- 
tcr. Le Ct)mtfe de Saint Megrin got uitelligence 
of the ptirpo.se of thi.s mission, and met the enquiry 
in the most honourable way. He went to Paris, 
showed himself openly, refused to take to himself 
any credit from the favour of the Princess, defied 
every shallow of accusation, and acquitted her and 
himself to the approbation of every one. 
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Nobcxl^ could do more justice, to..his conduct 
on this occnsipn, then did Count 4^"^* ^ut 1 

4 

well remember the seriousness, und more than 
seriousness, with which he related the circumstance. 
It was brought forward by his seeing some one of 
our party, wearing corn-flowers : he said, “ I never 
can see any body wear those pretty flowers, but 
I think of my own country and its unhappiness: 
it owes it, I often say, to those pretty flowers.” To 
explain this, 1 must proceed with my narrative. 

The Dauphiness was soon apprised of what had 
occurred in Paris, and of the manly and explicit 
defence which she owed to the candour of the Count 
de jSaint Mt^rin; she thought herself higiily ob¬ 
liged to him, and, in the warmth of her ieeling, 
promised him at all times her protection, and her 
utmost interest. This promise Count Jarnac consi¬ 
dered as, in a great degree, the source of the miseries 
of France ; for the Dauphiness performed it by 
making him, when Due de Vauguyon, governor to 
her sons;and from him, and under the base,flattery 
witli which he treated XiOuisXVL, in his cluidheod, 

the Prince imbibed notions to which he owed the 

$ ^ 

loss of his people’s confidence. 
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Alter the death of the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Due de Vauguyon was surprised one morning, 
by a servant who went to put wood on the fire of 
the apartment, kneeling before the young Prince, 
holding his hands, and uttering words to this effect: 
“ O do I now hold the hands of my gracious ami- 
ble Prince who will one day be nly master !” * 

As the young prince advanced in years, it was 
evident that his capacity was of a limited extent ; 
and the Duke easily made him believe, that by 
identifying himself writh his kingdom, consulting 
his own advantage, and referring to his own will, 
he ultimately sought the benefit of France; ** just,” 
said Count Jamac, ** as if the kingdom had been 
a thing which he carried in his pocket, and that, 
consequently, when he was safe, that must be so.” 

* A very bad custom at that time prevailed in the palaces. 
The servants in menial offices were also servants of the nobi¬ 
lity, who had the privilege of procuring for them such situa¬ 
tions, which were lucrative, and required a quarterly attendance 
only. These persons, as Count Jarnac very properly observed, 
became silent spies on the royal family: they.did not interrupt 
conversation, and they heard it imperfectly; what they heard 
or observed, they gave or sold in their own way, or that of 
their regular employers. 
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Louis XVI; could see a subject onfy c»S one 
and, though behOr hVfiuruted than most thCn» such 
was his pf^dicef‘lusd that concomitant of 
judice, obstibufcy,' tHlM:<hisin&>nbatti^'Was rendered^ 
nearly us^l^S.' ^ 

Maurepas^ t^ comiag into soon saw this, 

» 

and managed hifti by confirming his fiiults, and by 
giving him the worst advice that' can be given to 
any responsible agent whatever, that of preferring 
liis own inclinations, to his duties and his best 
interests. ' On this 1 could say much, but it must 
not be here. I must not run awoy yet, irom jwiy 
oracle. 


In the card-parties of Louis XV., His Majesty’s 
eagerness to win, was conspicuous and ill-bred. 
Ea..:h person carried into the apartment a white lea¬ 
ther long narrow ba^, containing from six hundred 
to a thousand louis d’ors, and the King was often 
to be seen bearing away, over and above what he 
could stow, his hat filled with gold. 

Dutens, who is in general very ednwety is not 
sufidciently circumstantial in deserHung the death of 
of M. Chauvelin. “ It happened," said Count 
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JanutCy ** oae of the King’s card-parties. Ilis 
Miyesty was playing ; Cliauvelin and I had just cut 
out; 1 left the room; Chauvelin remained to answer 
a question which the King put to him about his 
cards; and to do this, he bent towards the table, 
to look at those which had been last played, when 
in a moment he reeled, and fell with his head on 
tile King’s slioulder ; he was taken up^ a mattress 
was sent tor, and he was laid on it, and carried 
out of the apartment. The King followed, as if 
merely to gaze; Chauvelin was not then quite 
dead; and the King, seeing him gasping and 
struggling, continued to look on, witliout express¬ 
ing any concern : at last he said, witii a slirug, 
‘ Ce/a n'est pas bmi,* and at tliat moment the poor 
sufterer expired : the party broke up. 

Madame de Chauvelin had been sent for; hut 
her husband was dead, before she arrived. She 
was admitted to the King, of whom she requested 
the continuance of her son, then eleven years old, 
ill his fethcr’s office of master of the wardrobe. 
It was granted; and this son was afterwards ambas¬ 
sador to the court of JLondon. l>utens’ anecdote 
of the horse perfectly correct.” 
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I must give two or three unconnected anec- 
tlotes, before I enter on any other of Count 
Jamac’s little narratives. 

Two gentlemen were walking togetlier in Paris : 
“ I will engage," said the one to the other, “ to 
give the man before us a good kicking, and yet 
he shall not be angry.” He did as he had under¬ 
taken to do; the man turned round, and looked 
astonished. “ I beg your pardon,” said the kicker, 
“ 1 took you for the Due de la Treraouille.” Tlie 
Duke was very handsome; the kicked man very 
plain; he was gratified by the mistake under which 
he believed he had sufiered, shook himself, smiled, 
bowed, and went on bis way. 

.1 Of M. de Calonne’s attachment to the memory 
of his father. Count Jamac always spoke in tlie 
highest terms; but he indulged it to excess, by 
carrying about with him, wherever he went, the 
fine long hair which had been cut off his father’s 
head after his decease. It was kept in a tin-case, 
and always accompanied him in his carriage. 
This superfluous care could hurt no one; it was 
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innocent, if not rational: but neither of these terms 
can be applied to the cruel whim of Madame 
Necfcer, who forbade her affectionate husband to 
bury her, and imposed on him the painful charge 
of keeping her corpse in a glass-case. In De¬ 
cember, 1807, she had been newly removed to a 
fitter abode. Before her death she wrote, it was 
said, above ybur hundred letters, which she dis- 
tril)iited amongst her friends, with an injunction to 
send one every month to her husband, as if 
coining immediately from herself in the other 
world, rfer daughter, of whom it is unnecessary 
to give any account here, tried all her powers on 
Count Jarnac, to induce him to join the revo¬ 
lutionary system ? but he had not his principles 
to learn, and she must have known him very ill, 
if she thought such rhetoric as hers could succeed 
with him. 

'1 alking with C^ount Jamac on the sometimes 
fatal effects of a petulant word uttered by a sove¬ 
reign to a favourite, he mentioned the fortunate 
promptitude of the daughter of Louvois the 
minister, when, to dispel the chagrin of her father 
on such an occurrence, she hit on the trying 
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diversion of the Dutch war. It is, ^rhaps» too 
well known to require repeating, that Louis XIV. 
had been offended, not only by seeing that in his 
buildings at Marli, an angle was carrying up that 
was not exactly true, but by the pertinacity of 
LouTois, who had the post of intendant des bdti- 
mens, and was confident that it was right. The 
King had'an accurate eye; and a measuienieiit 
proved that it had not failed him in this instance. 
But the evil consequent oh such a mistake, was 
only deferred; on another occasion his master 
frowned, and Louvois took It to heart fatally. 

An effect of this royal power occurred in the 
Count’s own knowledge, while the court of 
Louis XVI. was in its natural state of existence; 
and when the nobility lived in that easy access to 
the King, which made them his companions, as 
w'ell as his ministers and servants. 

M. de Voyer, son to the Marquis d’Argenson, 
held many lucrative and honourable posts under 
government, and lived in great magnificence at his 
seat,' oh the high road from Paris to Bourdeaux. 
He kept a very large hunting>establishment, and 
made it a practice when any of his threescore or 
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fourscore horses were disabled for the chase^ to 
dispose of them for posUhorses on his road. . The 
consecjnence was, an understanding between him 
and the persons providing travellers with horses, 
which was extremely injurious to the interest of 
the public: the business was done as ill as possi¬ 
ble ; and complaints were disregarded by persons 
so backed. The drivers would stop where and 
when, anti for what length of time suited their 
humour; and none but such tnivcllers as were 
De Voyer’s friends, or of a rank that made offend¬ 
ing them dangerous, met with any consideration. 

All this might easily have been redressed; h.ii 
Louis XVI. knew of the existence of many such 
abuses, without manifesting any wish to remove 
them; and this was one among that number. 

It happened that in one of the large card-parties 
at Marli, some one of the nobility who had lost 
considerably, complained in the King^s hearing 
of his ill luck. His Majesty was, at the moment, 
changing his dress, according to etiquette^ before 
supper, to which a select party, including Count 
Jarnac and X>e *Voyer, had been invited. On 
hearing the complaint of the per^n who had been 
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unfortunate, the King replied very rudely, as he 
often would do, accusing him of the love of money. 
Receiving an answer which a little checked his 
luiinorsome petulance ngaiiist its first object, he 
seemed looking for another, on which he might 
vent it, and turning to De Voyer, he said, taunt¬ 
ingly, “ And you, too, are greedy of money.” 
M. l^e Voyer, who was not defici«it in prompti¬ 
tude, excused himself by saying, he valued money, 
it was true, “ mais setdemeftt comme moyen” Tliis 
the King did not take in the sense in which it 
was meant; but as if M. de Voyer had alluded 
to the means by which he gratified his love of 
money, he - unhandsomefy and unsparingly re¬ 
torted, ** Means, indeed ! you who are postmaster 
and all sorts of things !” Every liody well knew 
to What this alluded, and a spetnes of silent con¬ 
sternation ensued, which, though not one of those 
present had, individually, the least respect for the 
King’s opinion, Ijore heavily on M. de Voyer. 

During this time. Count Jamac was playing 
billiards in another room, with the Comte d’Artois : 
the wondrous intelligence of a bourtier’s disgrace 
and mortification soon reached them, and became 
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the subject of grave discussion. Supper was an¬ 
nounced ; but when the list of guests was called 
over, it appeared that M. de Voyer had quitted the 
scene of his degradation instantly. He retired to 
his estate) where Count Jarnac, who was in the 
habit of spending some time with him in hi$ 
journeys to and from Jamac, visited him not more 
than three months after tliis occurrence) and found 
him dying) literally of what is termed chagrin. 
'i'he Count represented to him that he should 
instantly have thrown up all his employments, 
which w'ould have brought the King to a recollec¬ 
tion of his rudeness: but of this strong measure 
De Voyer was not cofiable; he sunk without effort: 
and either obsequiousness to the monarch’s humour, 
or disdain of the want of manly spirit with which 
the affront had been endured, induced the MurichaU 
of France, when there was a probability of De 
V'oyer’s promotion to that rank, to petition against 
his nomination. 

As a military officer, he had great merit, and 
had been particularly useful to young campaigners; 
and Count Jarnac, regarding him with kind feel- 
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for these qualifications, tried to constde^iiiibi 
But it 4ras lk»t -to be done; be replied, that he 
never could- distHiss from his thoughts the King^a 
expression, and that it would be his death ; as.h 
proved within< four mcmths after the mortifying, 
occurrence. * 


1 must now quit tlie petites trcKOsseries de la 

* » 

vouvi to come down to a period, the details of 
which it required a regard to times and seasons 
to obtain. Instead of the ceremonies of the lever 
nnd the cowhcr of Louis XVI. when the hours 
lur :ulmission were announced on the door of the 
royal apartments, by the exposure of a card of the 
suit of diamonds; when some persons. were ad¬ 
mitted to one scene of the King’s dressing or un¬ 
dressing, and some to another; when smne went 
as far. as a certain spot, and some farther; when 
the i>age brought the slippers, and it was part of 
the Aiquette fpr His Majesty to kne^ down to his 
devotions.; when, in visiting the Queen, noblemen 
were witnesaies to the arrangaag her hair, and 
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adonutig her lovely person ; the time' elene when 
aU ceremony was out of place, and- when the royal 
family feared the frown of ^thoseiwhom a word or 
look had shrunk into ncRhing. 

It is little I can givey but that little I will offer, 
as 1 took it down at the first opportunity after 1 
had heard it. 


When it was known that La Fayette, at tlie 
head of 6000 rabble-troops, dedgned to iiiarch 
to Versailles, to bring the King and royal family 
to Paris, Count Jamac sent an express to the 
Mar6chal de Beauvau with a billet^ saying, Be 
(;n your guard: we are coming to visit yott.” He 
hoj)ed they would have taken die bint, and have 
(juitteil Versailles; but the infatuation of the King 
was visible in the answer returned the Mar^chal, 
You are mistaken; we shair come and visit 
you.” They arrived. In Hue’s Memoirs, ilie 
accuracy of which is perfect, may be seen a de¬ 
scription of the horrid cavalcade. Count Jamac 
had been traversing the city of Paris all day, and 
the preceding nighty to see what cotdd be done: 
Madame Jarnac, who was in her lying-in, had 
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removed with her next-door neighbour, Mad^ 
moiselle de Conde, to the Tuilleries ; and towards 
evening, on the 6th of October, die royal family 
came in. The Count was on the stairs of the 
Tuilleries as they ascended ; he was in boots, and, 
the weather being wet, very dirty. His brotlier, the 
Duke de Rohan-Chabot, was there, but in full 
dress. Tlie Count, being in desfutlnlle, would have 
kept back ; but the Queen said, “ O Count! are 
you there? come with us, wc have need of all 
our friends.” He went with them through the 
guard-room ; and, when they stopt in the apart¬ 
ment called Uceil tie lioetij'” it was with dit- 
ficulty the rabble was kept The C^ilount 

speaking to Madame Elizabeth, she said to him, 
poindng to a little man who was winding up a 
cldck in the room, ** Take care what you say, for 
I know that man w'ould murder us this night, if 
he could.” 

Count Jarnac was witli the army at the time 
of the Duke of Brunswick’s unaccountable re¬ 
treat from Paris. Tltey were within sight <)f 
Chalons, and so near the enemy, that the cannon 
of botli armies reached a windmill between them. 
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The Duke of Brunswick was on horseback, ami, 
seeing Count Jarnac near him, rode up to speak 
to him: being a man profuse in ceremonious ex¬ 
pressions, he began by apologising for not having 
paid him a visit some time before. Soon after 
this little conversation, he gave the orders ibr 
retreat, which astonished every one. General 
Kalkreuth immediately began to represent to him 
the advantageous situation of the army, ns a reason 
fur iu)t issuing the order, on which the Diikt- 
■iharply asked, “ Qu est-ce qui commande id 

On this day. Count Jarnac had dined at the 
castle of Dampierre, with a party, thus arrangcil 
and seated. 

King of Prussia. 

Duke of Brunswick Wolfen- Duke of Brunswick Oc!s. 

biittcl. Prince of Furstenburg, iiatu- 

Prince of Nassau Siegen. ral son of the D. of B. W 

Count Jarnac. 

'Fhc King of Prussia, naturally a great cater, 
made his dinner, this day, only on a little soup 
and some spinach : he affected to be cheerful, and 
to talk more than usual; but as soon as the doth 
was removed, he retired. He had, before dinner, 
received a letter from Du'mourier, to which tlj<' 
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retreat was attributed; but Dumourier himtelf 
has since solenmly declared to Count JaniaC) that 
it was in no degree the cause. The Duke himself 
sttidy “ "Why I retreated, will never be known 
till my death.’* Sickness and want of provisions 
were given as reasons; but they were not satis¬ 
factory. The bread, indeed, was very unpalat~ 
able: the Count d’Artois set an example by eating 
it, tn sigfit the troops ; but Count Jamac often 
procured rolls for him from Chalons. 


When Touis XVI. was stopped at Varenries, 
an officer of his army came u)i to him, and sniiU 
“ Your Majesty is stopped only by a rabble. With 
your permission I will cut your way tlirough 
them. Give.me orders, and in a moment it shall 
be done but the King, still infatuated with the 
idea that the kingdom and himself were one and 
the same thing, cried out, O no, no, not for me ; 
I would not for the world have a drop of blood 
shed for me*' "Was this humanity? It was dotage 
in him, and murder to thousands. 
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In gleaning my noto-books, the sharp eye of a 
female iriend detects tliesd omissions: —- 

Tlie peculiar vivacity of the people of the South 
of France was singularly instanced in the case of a 
fleserter, a native of Languedoc, whetee execution 
Count Jarnac was obliged to attend. In setting 
off for the place where he was to meet his death, 
he made a motion to halt. The Serjeant going 
towards him to learn the cause of this, he called 
out. pointing to one of the men before him, That 
fellow is marching with the wrong foot before.” 
The deserter himself liad u smart pair of shoe-^ 
buckles, and one of them not being well put on 
at setting out, he detained the procession to 
adjust it: he then went on with a chanson he had 
begun. 


The French government considered the sen¬ 
tence on Admiral Byng so severe, that, as M. de 
Richelieu told Count Jarnac, they wrote officially 
to our ministry, bearing the most honourable 
testimony to liis bravery and integrity. 
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Merc 1 end my transcript of tliat with which 
Count Jarnac’s excellent memory enriched me. 
Of his conversation, 1 retain much, but it would 
jiroduce nothing very characteristic. 

He held in abhorrence M. de la Fayette. 
After his c<)nduct on the Sth and 6tl» of October, 
when the persons of his Sovereign and the royal 
family were confided to his care, and he excuseil 
himself for his treachery during that night of 
horror, by saying he had been asleep, no good 
man could look on him but as a cowardly assassin. 
Yet it is well known, that in passing through 
Hamburgh, in his way from Olmutz, in 1797, he 
received groat lumours. It ha|ipened that this 
elfusion of ill-placed respect, occurred on the anni¬ 
versary of his disgraceful conduct. The night 
bet\\'oen the .5th and 6th of October, the same on 
which he had deserted his master and sacrificed 
the royal family, he slept in Hamburgh, and deput¬ 
ations and individuals were expected to do homage 
to him on his rising in the morning: but none 
came; for the witty head of the Prince de —■ - 
had contrived, and he had affixed to the door of 
his ante-chamber, a piece of paper on which was 
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written, “ M. de la Fayette ne peut rccevoir aucuncs 
I'isi/cs aujourd'htii^ parce que toujours il dort du 
5 au 6 d’Octobre” 

Oil this, which in other circunisUuices would 
have been a humorous occurrence. Count Jarnac 
Founded the fiction of a dream suited to the oc¬ 
casion. 

1 possess it, with the explauatQry notes belong¬ 
ing to it; aiul 1 should feel gratification in giving 
It to the reader os a specimen of talents which I 
highly respect, and of a style not inferior to anj- 
witli which I am acquainted in the language. Hut 
there are regards beyond the quod placebit: — it 
ought to be but one consideration with a writer of 
trifles; 1 do not w'ish to keep alive, unnecessarily, 
** de.s JbtJrtifs mieux miblies." It is a sacrifice, I 
confess. 

Reading this composition witli its author, 1 said 
to him, “ What a charming French style you 
write!”—He replied, “ O///.- mats jr suis oisif. 
('’est domfuagecar je 7t’ecris pas dc sottises." 
This was not personal vanity; it was the genius of 
his nation. 
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I must now coHeef. occurrences in which he. h«r«r< 

ft port* . I'v tjJr 'i ' . ‘ ^ ' 

He quitted France* with the Kin^s permissioti,' 
to take‘X»ne of some'concerns ia Ireland; but not. 
till he bad tried.* all in his power to be of use to 
Lmiis XVI.' ..Me said that he found whatever he 
could say or suggest rendered nugatory by the 
counsels of othess, or by tlie King’s 
the false notion prevailed in-him* that while Ae was 
sale* France was- safe; and persuaded that nothing 
would be attempted agai»t bis' own {lerson* he 
seemed to think that the law of sel^preservation 
would answer every purpose. There was no way 
in which he would suiler himself to be served. 

'I’he Count, however, did: not. zeniaiiviin Ireland 
in inactivity, or come hithn to tdidter himself from 
danger; he was still a Frenchman and a soldier, 
and, precluded from one track of usefulness, he 
took that which was open to him. He was with 
our army in Flanders, which gives me the hdlow- 
ing anecdote. 

At the siege of Valenciennes it was impossiUe to 
make the -Duke of York caudous. He had once 
come round to look at the works carrying on, so 
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fkros to be within reseh of st gnn of the enemy. 
Count Jarnac perceiving this, went up to hinv nnd 
said, ** Yonr Royal H%hhess’s coat luo: attracted 
attention : let me advise you not to continue yoUr 
walk this way:” he then pointed out a path by 
which he might retreat in safety. The Duke took 
the warning very good-huoiouredly^-but.said, ** 1 
came with an intention to go this way round, and 
1 cannot go back for-'^fmr of a canncoi ball.” He 
had passed the point of danger but a moment, 
when the ball reached a sentinel within a few yards 
of him ; Count Jarnac brou^t- home the ball 
with him. 

What remains for me to say, is only what 1 
could collect, or what came under my own observ¬ 
ation, respecting the illustrious personages, the Due 
d’Orleans and his brothers, who were our neigh¬ 
bours .at the Mime time with Count Jarnac, and, by 
their reqiectful regard for him, contributed much 
to his comfort. He was always expected at their 
table, and, with the family of Prince Stahremberg, 
who were still nearer to him, and with whom he 
lived in perfect intimacy, made a very agreeable 
society. 
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It was the occasion ol' sincere regret when we 
were informed that the rupture of a blood-vessel 
hiul endangered the life of the Due de Montpensier, 
next brother to the Due d’Orleans. For the 
detail 1 resort to my own notes made at the time. 
He dietl May 18, 1807, in his thirty-second 
year. 

His constitution from infancy had been delicate 
and unhealthy, but the severities he underwent, 
during Robespierre’s tyranny in France, contri¬ 
buted to shorten his life. He had been confined at 
Rourdcaux in a tower close to the sea ; his apart¬ 
ment was seventy feet from the ground; but he con¬ 
ceived the design of letting himself down on the 
rocks by a rope. In the meantime his brother, 
the Count de Beaujolols, who was likewise con¬ 
fined, but in a separate apartment, had bribed his 
keeper; and they were to have met. The rope by 
which the Due de M. was to have descended, 
broke, and he fell on the rocks with a broken leg. 
Many vessels passed, and he tried to induce them 
to assist liini, but no one dared venture; be was 
then forced to make his situation known by his 
cries, and was consequently put in closer confine- 
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ment, in a dungeon eight feet under ground* when; 
he remained ten months, till tiie destruction of Robe¬ 
spierre set him at liberty. When his younger brother 
Count Beaujolois, then quite a lad, heard that he 
was retaken, he refused to escape ; “ The worlil,” 
he said, “ was nothing to him without his brother.” 

After escaping to America with tlieir elder 
brother, the Due d'Orleans, they came to England, 
and after a time settled themselves in a very 
moderate liouse at Twickenham, in the road load- 
i!»g from the C’row’n, in the Richmond road, to 
Islewortli, living, in a great degree if nob wholly, 
on the bounty of our j^vernment, and conducting 
iliemselves in a way that could give offence tti m> 
one. Instead of the splendid tri-coloured livery ol 
the house ol* Orleans, they gave a plain dark 
blue frock coat, with a scarlet collar and silver- 
laced hat; a handsome carriage or two, and six 
fine grey horses, were iheir only distinction *, and 


* A workman fitting up a print-room in our 1iou<;c, at that 
time, complimented my taste, by saying, that what he was 
doing pleased him much better than a room he had decorated 
at the Duke of Arline's; and asked me if I had seen, “ the 
Duke’s new hron^e with them there two beautiful painted 
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the decorous conduct of their family was remark¬ 
able ; their hpusekeeper and steward were wife and 
husband, . und two housemaids completed their 
female establishment. The affection between the 
brothers, particularly the Due d’Orlcans and the 
Due de Montpensier, who were within two years of 
an age, and of similar quiet habits and elegant pur¬ 
suits, was most amiable. The Due de M. drew 
very well, and their house was full of his paintings; 
the Count de B. was more a man of London. 

In March 1807, serious appr^ensioii arose 
respecting the Due de M.'8 health; he concealed 
the state of it as much as he could, but at last 
owned alarming symptoms. Mr. (now Sir David) 
Duiidas, of. Richmond, and Dr. Pitcairn were 
called in. He fluctuated for some weeks, but with 
little hope, and, early in May, it was pix>})osed to 
try the air of the Devonshire coast; the ^4^th was 
named for his setting out; he was much too ill that 

laJics in it.” On unravelling this query I found it was a 
barouche with two female figures fur supporters. 

Part of Count JBrnac*B anigsenient was Maconing the coats 
of arms in the nine folio voliunes of the order of Le Saint 
Esprit, lest, in that time of eon fusion, the colours should be 
forgotten. 
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tlay and the next; but on the following, which was 
Saturday, he was better, and set ont, attended by 
his brothers, his ser%'ants, and a'medical man. He 
got no farther than the Windmill Inn at Salthill, 
when it was found requisite to blister him, and he 
stopped for the purpose. The Queen had sent 
ovel- a physician from Windsor^ and also a garden- 
chair, that he might have air witliout fatigue ; tlie 
Marchioness of Thomond likewise sent her chair, 
and on Monday moniing he was well enough to 
go out. Some little mistake had been made about 
tlie chair, and it brought on that petulance which 
had been one of the concomitants of his disorder ; 
lie was hasty iu liis expression, and die irritation 
did not immediately subside; he was drawn but a 
lew pa^as from the house, when, looking towards 
the Due d’Orleaiis, who, witli the medical attend¬ 
ant, walked by his chair, he said, ** Donne moi ta 
mainy man fr&re t je meiirsy mon ami” and almost 
instantly expired ! He had that morning desired 
to be shaved and made neat, and had expressed 
to the German valet who had done these little 
offices, a peculiar degre<§'6f refreshment and com¬ 
fort in being dressed. 
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The Count de Beaujolois was not present at 
the eTent, having returned for a few hours to 
Twickenham, to fetch something the invalid wished 
for. He was instantly sent for. 'Hie Due d'Orleans 
was so stunned by the shock, that when M. de 
Brouval, who had had some part in the education 
of the princes, and who resided with theth at 
Twickenham, came to him for orders, he could 
give none, but that Monsiettr (the Gomte d’Artois) 
should be informed of the event, and that Count 
de Jarnac should be referred to for every thing. 
To the Count, therefore, M. de Brouval imme¬ 
diately came, and proposed the removing the body 
home. But the acute and prompt judgment to 
which they referred, did not admit of this measure ; 
he recommended the taking every direction from 
Monsieur^ ns the head of the family then resident 
ill England; if he would give no orders, the 
Orleans family must decide for themselves how the 
body should be buried ; it must be done either in 
a way suited to the rank of the deceased, or very 
privately. 

_ '*'• 14 ^ 5 -- 

The former was far too expensive for their 
means; what had already been done for them by 
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our governments they considered as too munificent 
to allow of their asking more; a private burying, 
therefore, was all in their power. This, to hide tlieir 
poverty and avoid giving ofience, it was agreed 
should be in the night; and Count Jarnac advised 
the making a brick-vault, twelve feet square, in 
St. Patrick’s Chapel, Soho Square, in which the 
body might be interred, and from whence it might 
be removed, in case of the restoration of good order, 
in France. 

The orders M. de Brouval obtained from Mon- 
sieur^ were only that the body should be em- 
balraeil, but not removed till furtlicr consideration. 
It was therefore embalmed by Mr. Dundas. * 

On opening tlie body, two large and five small 
abscesses were found on the lungs; the rest was 
entire. 

After the embalmment, the body was clothed 
in green oiled silk, made precisely to fit, and 


* On this occasion, I learned that one hundred pounds 
was the expense of the embalming. Has this any reference 
to the hundred pounds* wei||it of aromatics brought by the 
women to the Holy Sepulchre, in expectation of finding the 
iK>dy of our Biased Saviour there ? 
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varnished twice oyer; it liad a decent appearance 
not unlike that of an ancient knight in armour. ^ 

In the meantime, the Duke of Kent, who, of 
all our priuces, hod lived in the greatest intimacy 
with the Orleans family, suggested to the King tlie 
doubt that must arise how to dispose of the first 
of tlie house of Bourbon, who had died in this 
country. The King spontaneously answered, 
“ Why can he not be buried, with my family ?” It 
was arran^d, and the body conveyed to London 
accordingly. 

The funeral was ordereil for Sunday, May 26 th, 
and high mass having been performed at eleven 
that day, at the llomish chapel in King Street, 
Manchester Square, the procession, consisCiug of 
two hearses, one carrying the internal part of the 
corpse (excepting the heart, which, by accident, 
had been left in) in a small cofiin, and about eighty 
carriages, five of which were the Prince of Wulos’.s 
and those of the royal Dukes, York, Clarence, 
Kent, and Sussex, reached. die Abbey aflcr four 
o’clock, the Dtic de Bourbon acting as chief 
mourner, and attended b|l.all those^of the French 
nobility, clergy, army, end navy, who. could be 
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piresent^ Count de Jamac immediately foltowhij; 
the royal family as a peer of France, and repre> 
senthTg the whole body of peers. The service was 
read by the prebendary in residence^ and the 
corpse was deposited in a vault in the north aisle, 
leading to Henry Vllth’s at the’ foot of 

the monument of Esther de la Toiir de Gouveniet; 
from whence it was removed, as soon as the new 
vault for the royal family in Henry tilth’s chapel 
was finished, and thence, when peace was restored, 
it was removed with the body of the Queen, who 
died in England, to the due place of interment in 
F ranee. 

The gratification repressed by Count Jamac after 
the temporary interment in Westminster Abbey, 
at the sympathising conduct of the populace, was a 
high compliment to the good order and good feel¬ 
ing of our country. Never, never may we disgrace 
it by the Contrary ! 

' I pretend to no niore than filling up, by small 
recitals, the great outlines of history and biography. 
The very elegant Latin inscription to the memory 
of the Due de Mon^pens^, which was placed over 
the spot where the body was interred, has ap- 
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peared lately in the translation of his Memoirs^ 
therefore I oimt it 

The death of the Due de Montpensier was a 
considerable abatement of the interest and pleasure 
of our..ni^hbourhood. Attached as the Duke of 
Orleans was to Twickenham, he could not remain 
in it: 1 doubt* whether be ever returned to it. 

The family had lived in particular intimsicy, or 
rather, 1 nia^say, in intimate friendship, with the 
Duke of Kent, who then resided in Kensington 
Palace *, and our Royal Duke did honour to his 
country, as well as to his own feelings, by his 
prompt attentions. For a short time after his sad 
privation, the Duke of Orleans had accepted the 
polite humanity of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Bute, who vacated one of th^r residences, that 
it might receive him, and promised he should be 
allowed to indulge bis grief unmolested even by 
their solicitude. From thence the Duke of Kent 

* " It is a curious circumitance,” siud Count Jarnac once, 
or. returning from a ^nner-visit to the Duke of Kent to meet 
his friendb, “ I, a good Frenchman, have been drinking the 
wine of your King William; for our royal host treated us 
with it.'^ It had Kept well. 
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rotuovecl h im to tho Pa-vilion ftt Hsropton Oourt* 
sending his waggons and servants to convey his 
furniture end baggage. 

In some months the Duke began to take an 
interest in his new residence; he fitted up a part 
of it with great taste and el^anc^ and hung one 
room entirely with the productions of his deceased 
brother’s pencil, which had entitled him to be 
considered as one of the first o£ the rank of 
/jfffin/f«r-painters in oil; an amusement, perhaps, 
iluit served the bad purpose of shortening his 
life. Pity tha^.. any thing so very delightful and 
so morally innocent, should in any way be noxious ! 

But another cloud gadiered over this then un¬ 
fortunate house. Xhe Duke had just* fidled in an 
attempt to bring the Duchess, his mother, over 
from Spain, when his remaining brodier, the Count 
de Beaujolois, was attacked by the fatal symp¬ 
toms of consumption, and ■ it was decided that 
nothing but a foreign climate could save him. 
That it was in every point most inconvenient to 
make this experiment $ - that £urc^e hardly af¬ 
forded a spot on which thi^’ could rest their in- 

f 

valid with any hope of advantage; that the^ sea was« 
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the abhorrence of the Duke of Qrleans, who. yet 
could not permit hU brother to go alone; that it 
was deserting a home which they had just begun to 
relish, .and quitting .A place, the resort of o/Aer 
invalids; that funds were wanting; and that, in 
leaving the .coast of Britain, they exposed them¬ 
selves to be captured by him who thirsted for 
nothing so much as for their blood; all this availed 
not. The Duke sat up two nights himself, new 
varnishing his deceased brother’s pictures, to pre¬ 
serve them from damp in his absence, and sailed 
for Malta. 1 need scarcely add that the Count 
died at Gibraltar. 

The death of the Queen of France was a 
severe blow to the comfort of the royal party ; but 
of public events of a subsequent period I must re¬ 
serve any detail for a future volume: I sliall here 
say only, that Count Jarnac visited tlie royal 
family at Gosfield; and, after a short absence, re¬ 
turned to us with an addidonal weight on his 
spirits, but spoke with picture of the reception 
he had; in.et with. His Miyesty having attended 
liini himeelf to his chamhersdoor. The King 
had asked,hint whether he did not think him 
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indreased in bulk ; but said, that he was still finn 
on his lejjs. But,” said the Count, ** I observed 
that he always, when standing, took the precau- 
tiun of putting his hands behind him.” He re¬ 
plied in the affirmative, to a question 6f the Count, 
whetlicr he retained his uncommon memory; 
adding, ** I still can, I believe, repeat half an 
octavo volume; but it is a Ikculty of which I feel 
almost ashamed to speak.’* 

I hatl the pleasure of seeing the replies' in the 
hand-writing of their Majesties, to the Count’s 
notifleation of his son’s intended marriage. For 
these he expected to have waited some weeks; 
but they were returned in the handsomest maniu.*r 
without delay: and as that of the King was neces¬ 
sary as a ratification, under the impossibility ol 
observing forms, its arrival was an important 
event. I I'emember one expression in the Queen’s; 
that, ** since it had been her misfortune etjurir 
le monde, she had seen no 3'oung man of greater 
recommendations than the Vicomte Chabot.” 

Of the Count’s letters td myself I have but 
one that would interest a readei^. Iri general, 
he wrote notes, answering queries, arranging 
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visits, excusing disi^pointments, or introducing 
what he called his ** black petitions that is to 
say, requests for some of our family-ink, which, 
being particulaiiy good, pleased him, and of which 
he used sudh cjuantkies, that it seemed as if he 
must have drank it. If events in public afiairs 
disturbed him, he generally tcMced of them ; and 
never can 1 forget his dismay after the battle of 
Ansterlite, when his confidence in our allies was 
dreadfully shideen. * He never was sanguine in 
the event of a campaign. I remember bis saying 
once, 1 have no more hc^e: 1 know that two 
waggon-loads of gold go before the French army.” 
At another time he was very much occupied with 
the situation of Prince Stahremb^g, when some 

a 

want of prudence had produced great perplexity. 
Our windows overlo<dLed the Count’s garden; 
and I have se«i the Prince pacing backward and 
forward there with him in deep consultation; the lit-t 
tie I heard of this dimUe 1 cannot correctly detail. 

* At the time when Sir Arthur Wellesley was in the £ast 
Indies, Count Jamac told me that'Sir Arthur was the man to 
whom this csountry must look, “ You may live to see it,** 
said he, ** / probably shall not; but recollect what 1 say, he is 
the man who will save Europe.’* 
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1 give the reader the letter to which I have 
alluded. 

“ CheUetihaMyJidjf us. 18 

Though after a long silence, yet I hope 
you will still acknowledge the hand-writing of a 
friend, whose health has-been these eight months 
past so miserable, that he preserved only very littbl' 
strength tor any necessary care of himself. After 
a violent illness in November last, while in Tondon, 

1 was a little better, and thought that establish¬ 
ing my residence here for some time should be of 
advantage; being here a physician, in which I re¬ 
pose much confidence; but I have been succes¬ 
sively attacked by various disorders, particuJai-ly 
in tlic stomach, that 1 have really led the most, 
mis^able life, and you may judge of its extent 
when you will know, that the few resources which 
I possess in myself, I was not able almost to make 
use of. However, Clod’s will be done. Man 
must never lose out of sight, one verse of the 
90 th Psalm of the 18 th day, which says that our 
da3's are generally counted at threescore and 
ten, and that if a few are strong enough as to pass 
over that epoch, there*s nothingjbr Iheni than labour 
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and sorrow, and soon gone. To that general rule 
ot" our beneficent Creator we must patiently 
subscribe, but you will easily conceive that for 
one who’s life has been spent in the agitations of 
war, and world, and courts, such actual state as 
mine is doubly painful. Idaving so often seen the 
ideatli in a glorious shape in seven great battles, and 
more than eleven or twelve other smaller engage¬ 
ments full as hot, 1 can’t but regret that my fate 
has not been to end then : the only thing which 
may console me of it is, that I have lived long 
enough as to see my dear and excellent son pros¬ 
per in the world, though the state of his health, 
which he lost first in Walchercn’s shocking expe¬ 
dition, and since in Portugal, is very bad. 

“ But 1 must apologise for occupying you so 
long with what only concerns me, as I want to 
know much about you. H. C. the self-created 
Irishman, is here, and told me you was well when 
he last saw you ; he also told me of a production 
of yours, which your modesty prevented you ever 
to mention to me: what is it ? as the good man 
never could explain it in a clear way, 

“ I hope your residing brother is well, and beg 
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you will remind me to him. Have yon got any 
fi'esh education for the benefit of yonr younj*- 
friends ? 

Receive the most sincere assurance of tin* 
attachment of your old sick very sick friend, but 
the heart is sound. 

“ Jarnac. 

How is your friend the Chamberlain, Mon¬ 
sieur Clarke? Pray remind me to him, when you’ll 
>>00 or write.” 


1 have omitted to say that Count Jarnoc’s ink- 
<;tand was that from which Cardinal Richelieu 
filled a pen that poured not ink but bhod over 
Europe. It was the Count’s property, and he had 
})reserved it. The form was fantastical. 
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I WILL resort next to the thefts 1 have made from 
the conversation of the friend mentioned in Count 
Jarnac^s postscript. I wish I had lighted on the 
following in time to have connected it with former 
details. 

The Speaker Onslow hearing a gentleman who 

lived in habits of intimacy with Garrick, describe 
his powers on the stage, replied to him, by express¬ 
ing his I'egret that the gravity of the situation he 
held, did not permit him to enjoy the pleasure ol‘ 
seeing him act. “But surely,” continued he, “when 
you ai’e with him at Hampton, you might prevail 
on him to come over to Ember Court, and dine 
witlt me, and then, perhaps, as you say he is a 
good-natured man, he would oblige me with a 
specimen of one of his characters.” The friend 
undertook the negotiation, and Garrick readily 
acceded. Onslow was profuse in his acknowledg¬ 
ments ; and after dinner, Garrick giving him his 
choice of what he should recite, the dagger-scene 
in Macbeth was fixed on; and Onslow might have 
been thought gratified, had he not in the middle of 
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it, turned round to his friend, and in a low voice 
said, “ Were you at the last turnpike-nieetinp?” 

Ulie Duke of Newcastle, it is well ktiowii, when 
prime minister, furnished many stories against 
himself by the paltry bustle of his deportment. 
When by virtue of his office he became n governor 
of the Charterhouse, and had a power of pre¬ 
senting a man to fill a vacancy among the pension¬ 
ers, Mr. Colepepper, the receiver, called on him to 
intbrm him of it. After waiting a whole morning 
in his antechamber, Mr. Colepepper said to one of 
the attendants, that as His Grace appeared busy, lie 
would come again. ** O no, no. His Grace was par¬ 
ticularly desirous to see him.” Out came His Grace, 
as if delighted to see Mr. Colepepper. C. began, but 
he had got no farther than the word “ pensioners,” 
when the Duke, too hasty to listen, replied, “ O, 
yes, yes, 1 am just going to the King, and I will 
speak about it.” 


When Sir Richard Lloyd was made a judge, it 
was the business of the junior barrister, Mr. Cud- 
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den, afterwards a master in chancery, to invite the 
minister to the dinner given on the occasion to the 
Serjeants. He had scarcely begun to spejik to the 
Duke when he replied, “ O yes, dine with Sir 
Richard; dine with you; dine with you all.” He 
knew not what he was saying, and his perform- 
iinces were of a piece with liis promises. 


When the question of the Irish union was be¬ 
fore the House of Commons there was a great deal 
of coquettish affectation on the part of Mr. Grat¬ 
tan, who strongly opposed it. He was ill; he was 
out of town; and members were obliged to continue 
^peaking to give messengers time to get to him, 
and to bring his replies. At last about midnight 
he made his appearance, brought in, and in all the 
grimace of an imitator of Lord Chatffam: he was 
allowed to speak from his seat; and he began by 
pointing out his extreme unfitness for any exertion. 
“ Here I am,” said he; “ but my time will now be 
very short; I am, probably, for the last time on 
this floor.” 

An Irish member on the other side of him mut- 
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teredy ** It is wall for you that it is not the floor 
iliat would slip from under your feet.” 


The literary Lord Lyttelton hatl a great desire 
to lie acquainted with Mr. Harris of Salisbury, and 
was therefore extremely gratified when, by finding 
ilie vi.sitiiig-ticket of Mr. Harris on his return home 
one morning, he was convinced his wish had 
reached him. He returned his visit the next day 
by calling at the place named on the card; but 
missing him, he sent an invitation to dine on a 
future day. This was accepted, and a very select 
party, all strangers to Mr. Harris, were assembletl 
to enjoy his conversation; he came, and was weL 
corned with great respect. He said but little before 
dinner, and Lord Lyttelton tried to lead the conver¬ 
sation to such topics as would draw his guest out, but 
in vain. At last when the cloth was removing, look¬ 
ing out at the opposite window, he observed, Very 
fine weather, my Lord, for the pilchard-fishery.” 
It then soon came out, that this Mr. H. was an in¬ 
habitant of the coast of Devonshire, and had waited 
on Lord Lyttelton on some business which he felt 
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Jiimsolf restrained from entering on by the pre¬ 
sence of those invited to meet a very diiferent sort 
of man. 

Chief Justice W. was a man of so little personal 
decorum, that he was perpetually offending against 
the re.spect due to his office. He would play cards 
in the public rooms at watering places; and one 
night when so engaged, he was extremely annoyed 
by a young barrister, who, feigning himself in¬ 
toxicated, stood by the table, looked over his 
cards, and was so troublesome, that at length 
\V ■ ' spoke sharply to him.—“Sir,” said he, pre¬ 
tending to stagger; “ I—beg pardon—but I wanted 
to improve in playing whist; so — so — I came to 
look over—you; for if—if I, I, I am not mistaken, 
Sir, — you are a Judge** 

Charles Yorke told this fact. His &ther, Lord 
Hardwicke, was in the Court of Chancery when 
Lord Cowper was hearing a cause in which Richard 
Cromwell had some concern. The counsel made 
very free and unhandsome use of his name, which 
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offending the good feeling of the Chancellor, who 
knew that Cromwell must be in court an<l at that 
time a very old man, he looked round, and said, 
“ Is Mr. Cromwell in court?” On his being 
pointed out to him in the cro^vd, he very benignly 
saitl, “ Mr. Cromwell, I fear you are very incom- 
iiuxiiously placed where you are, pray come and 
take a seat on tl»e bench by me.” Of course, no 
more hard s})eeches w'ere uttered against him. 
Ihilstrode Whiteiocke, then at the bar, said to Mr. 
Yoi'kc, This day so many years ago, I saw my 
father carry the great seal before that man through 
Westminster Hall.” 


Our invaluable friend to whom 1 owe these 
reminiscences, remembers perfectly the rehearsal 
tjf part of the ceremonial of the coronation of 
George III., on,.the day previous to it. 

Westminster Hall was illuminated for the pur¬ 
pose,-and none but the parties concerned and their 
friends were admitted. He was with two or three 
gentlemen at one of the cofifee-bouses contiguous 
to the hall, and from thence got up to a window 
looking into i^ which they opened, and passed 
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through; it brought them into a .galleryiirotu 
w^lience th^ descended, and were lost to observe 
ntioii amongst- the privileged persons. The cere> 
iiioiiy consisted in Dymoke the champion’s riding 
up the liall, mounted on that horse of Greorge II., 
which hud run away with him at the battle of 
I^ettiiigen. It carried HTis Majesty tryv.'ard the 
enemy; but the King would never ride it again. 
He said, ** The horse that carried me that way, 
may, another time, carry me the contrary;^he is 
not a fit horse for a soldier.” Dymoke rotle be¬ 
tween the Duke of Bedford, who was constituted 
Dol'd High Constable for the occasion, and Loitl 
Talbot, who, being Chancellor at the time, was 
appointed Dord High Steward. There were ladies 
present, and the Duke of York was very busy 
explaining to Lady Caroline Russell, afierwards 
Duchess of Marllwrough, and then the reigning 
beauty, what w'as doing and to be done. He made 
her understand, that on the morrow the horses 
would be caparisoned; ** They will have things like 
petticoats,” said His Royal Highness. 

. Ladies would not now want for information on 
such subjects. Mrs. V’incent, the wife of the Dean 
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of Westminster, was right, on a question in an 
installation of the knights of the Bath, where the 
professors of ceremony were mistaken. She per- 
sistctl, and prevented an error. 


It is a fact, that in one of the King of Prussia’s 
wars, when our heavy cavalry were sent out with 
docked tails, the horses died in great numbers by 
the stinging of insects, while the German horses, 
who hud their full tails, and could lash the insects 
oiF, were uninjured. It is on this principle that 
more is demanded for a horse sent to grass with a 
short tail than w'ith a longer one, because it is 
found that his irritation makes him do mure liariii 
to the pasture. 


It was one of the weaknesses of Madame tie 
Stael’s mind to wish for the distinction of lieaut^'. 
*She had the worse than folly to say, ** she would 
give half her intellectual capacity for the power of 
intt.’resting” In quest of a compliment, she once 
tried, when in company with Talleyrand and a lady 
of great beauty, to make him show a preference. 
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liut ill vain she put such questions as she thought 
inevitable ; he parried all. At last she said« ** Now, 
if both of us aWe drowning, which would you try 
to save?” “ O Madame !” he replied, bowing to 
her, “^o« swim so well.” 

Perhaps the relating this was one of the best 
proofs of candour tliat the lady could have given. 

* 

Mr. B-of E - - Street, a most remark¬ 

ably large, corpulent, powerful man, being at Bath, 
and wanting to get to town, tried for a place in 
the mail, u short time before it set off. Being 
told tlmt it was full, he still determinetl to get 
admission, and opening the door, which no one 
near him ventured to oppose, he got in. When 
the other passengei's came, the ostler reported that 
a gentleman was in the coach; he ivas requested 
to come out, but having drawn up the blind, he 
remained quiet. Hearing, however, a consultation 
on the means of making him alight, and a proposal 
to ** pull him out,” he let down the blind, and 
laying his enormous hand on t^ edge of the door, 
he asked, ** Who would dare to pull Atm out ?” 
tlrew up the blind again, and, waiting some time. 
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teil asleep. About one in the morning he awoke, 
and going to call out to know whereabouts he was 
in his journey, he perceived what was the fact, that 
to end the altercation with him, the horses had 
been put to another coach, and that he had spent 
the night at the inn-door in Bath, where he had 
taken possession of the carriage. 

Andrew Millar himself told this anecdote. Ife 

liad supped in a tavern in the Strand, with u 

party; about tliree in the morning it was reduced 

to Mr. Quin and Thomson; the sun was up when 

they were going out. Quin, in passing the larder, 

saw a loin of pork, which tempted him; he vowed 

he would have it for dinner, and prevailed on his 
« 

two companions to return with him, to take break- 
last, and wait for the dinner. 

A clergyman in Lincolnshire was requested tiy 
the master of a charity-school to lecture a stupid 
lad, whom he could not make learn the letters of 
the alphabet. After remonstrating witii him for 
bome time^ and blaming him with proper severity, 
the lad :repUed« “ I does know ’em, measter, by 
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their fences^ but I doesn’t know ’em by their 

iteamsy 


W'hen Humphrey Parsons, the great porter- 
brewer, w'as Lord Mayor, he drove in his state- 
coach six of his finest dray-horses. In the pro¬ 
cession, a man acquainted with their training was 
disposed to make the mob laugh, by showing what 
they would do nt a word. In drawing butts out 
of a cellar, it is the draymen’s custom to nfiike the 
horses clear their heels from the butt as it rises 
by sejmratitta; i and for this jiurpose he calls out 
“ sides all.” The man, therefore, called in this 
manner to the horses in the procession; they 
obeyed, and were every where but where they 
ought to have been. 


The eccentric Mrs. T——, having settled her¬ 
self in a sort of paramount situation in a bathing- 
place on the Kentish coast, where she had built a 
house, sent on invitation to a Mr. Bogg td dine, 

and dated it “ T-House.” Mr. Bogg, a very 

plain old-fashioned man, who saw the folly of this 
llourisihy wrote an answer, nnd, perhaps for the first 
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time in his life rejoicing in his name, dated his 
reply in the same form. 

A butcher brought his apprentice before the 
Chamberlain of the city for the third time, com¬ 
plaining of his neglect of business, and being out 
all night. When Mr. C. remonstrated with the 
Uul, and asked him what made him neglect his 
master’s business ; “ We’ve none to do,” said the 
apprentice; we ha’n’t killed a sheep this twelve- 
month.” 


The following is, perhaps, now too well known. 
I’ox and Mr. Hare, his friend, both much incom¬ 
moded by duns, were together in a house, when 
seeing some very shabby men about the door, 
they were afraid they were bailiffs in search of one 
of them. Not knowing which was in danger, anri 
w'ishing to ascertain it. Fox opened the window, 
and calling to them, said, “ Pray, gentlemen, are 
you Jbx hunting, or hare hunting ?” . 


A strolling company performing Cato at Cam¬ 
berwell, were sadly at a loss for a gown for Cato 
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to die in. Mr. Crespigny, (afterwards Sir Claude,} 
who was present, said, “ Send to my house for my 
plaid night-gown.” This was done, and Cato died 
tlius equipped. 

To settle what toll would be necessary fur the 
projected bridge at Vauxhall, Mr. Dodd, the 
engineer, set men to count the passengers on that 
of Blackfriars. He made them put peas in one 
pocket. Olid drop one for every hundred into the 
other pocket. One day produced upwards of 
70,000, but on the average of several days, 40,000. 

On the ninth of November, 1813, at tlie Lord 
Mayor’s show, a great number of dreSt-up chimney¬ 
sweepers being in the crowd, a gentleman said, 
“ 1 have often heard of the * majesty of the people,’ 
but I never before saw any' of the ‘ princes of the 
blood.’ ” 

A clergy'man, (I know not who,) hearing a re¬ 
mark made on the humility of the Merchant 
Tailor’s motto, *« Concordi& parvce res crescunt,” 
replied, “ Yes, yes, that is to say, * Nine tailors 


make a man.’ ” 
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When Alderman Gill died, his wife ordered 
the undertaker to inform the court of Aldermen 
of the event. He wrote to this effect, — “ I am de¬ 
sired to inform the court of Aldermen, Mr. Alder¬ 
man Gill died last night, by order of Mrs. Gill.” 

Mr. G- carriage along the 

\\'rtn(ii.worth Road, met, on one of the descents, 
.1 horse which had thrown his rider, and was 
dragging him in the stirrup. All attempts to stop 
him were vain, but Mr. C——. being before him, 
alighted from his carriage, and succeeded in sto})- 
pmg him. The man was in great danger ; his (dot 
was so entangled that it could not be extricated, 
and he was calling out at every attempt. “ O my 

leg ! my leg! you*ll break my leg I” Mr. C-, 

-eeing no other means of freeing him so ready as 
disengaging the saddle, took out a knife, when the 
man’s tears took another turn, and then he began 
i(j scream out alternately, “ My leg! my leg ! — 
tlon’t cut the girths I O my leg will be broke I — 
don’t cut my girth! O don’t cut the girth !” The 
horse, saddle, girth, and every part of the accoutre- 
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meats, were of the lowest description ; but Um» man 
was a well known miser. 

Perhaps this affords me the best nidie I can 
find ‘for the senfiment* of a man jof commendable 
thtifii that the selvedge of a guinea cmce cut, it 
will soon ravel out.” 


It is, I well know, highly objectionable thus to 
'present a readhr with incidents that have no ooil- 
nection, and which distract by the rapid sUCC^- 
sion of variety till it satiates. I have tried to do 
something towards method by a little ctassifica- 
tion; but it is to no purpose; fbr our good friend, 
knowing the use I make of his communication^, has, 
while 1 am writing, called up to his recollection 
two anecdotes, totally defying nit my arrangement. 

Tlie one respects a circumstance whi^ he 
hiid from the gentleman sent to Paris, lo' con¬ 
gratulate the King of France on the- mafrrioge 
of the present King and 'Monsieur with two 
princesses of Serdhiia. The envoy of course saw 
die royttl fannljr dine in'^uhlio*; ^he^Waitr^ in -the 


antechahiber through Which ^ ‘Klih'g{)asaeiV^h«re 
he wit^''‘vety’ sut{wised 
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shelves a very great number of small loaves of 
breml, such as are called ** niaiichets.” On entering 
tills apartment. His Majesty looked round on. the 
loaves, and udeing mie' down, he put it into his 
pocket: the reason of this caution is obvious. When 
seated at table, he took from a long side-pocket, his 
knife and fork, which were mounted in gold ; he 
wiped them on his napkin; and when he ate of a 
second and third dish, he only wiped them ; they 
were not changed. 

The other anecdote refers to u very different 
.scene, and must remove the reader’s ideas to the 
City of London, and to tlie period when it was 
the choice of the Karl of L-, to enroll him¬ 

self of the worshipful company of NeedJemakers ! 
Tlie common crier of the time was a goodly per¬ 
sonage with a fine sonorous bass voice. He gave 
notice, in a form not unlike tlie publication of banns 
in our churches, of the honour designed the noble 
Karl; but when, in challenging any one to gainsay 
the election, he came to the prochimntion of the 
tide instead of a name, the crowd could refrain 

iv> longer. Tlie Ekirl of L . -■■, citiren and 

Needlemaker,** produced a shout of laughter. 

VOL. II. N 
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Whatever objections may exist against the taste 
of those who pitch their tent in what is called 
“ London out of town/’ there is this advantage in 
it, if in the right quarter, that it affords the plea¬ 
sures of society without the slavery of dissipation; 
and that it tempts persons who are not out of 
humour with the world, but wlio do not choose to 
sacrifice themselves to it, to congregate. To this 
attraction, we owed the consolation we found for 
the loss of our Count in the arrival amongst us 

of-. I dare not Jlatter him, I cannot ndri riise 

him, he is well known in the world of every 
thing intellectual, — the friend who docs me the 
honour to permit the dedication* of this volume to 
him. 

It is requisite to say that he had filled one of 
the highest civil offices ui Ceylon; or tltc following 
would not be understood. 

l^rly in the administration of the Honourable 
l^rederick North, Carl of Guilford, as Go- 
veepor of. Ceyltm^ a plan of his. was carc^ into 
effect for teaching the natives die English languaf^ 
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and the principles of the Protestant faith* A 
school hatl been establislied two or tliree veurs 
ht'lbre Mr. Tolfrey arriveci, and troin it a youii*^ 
•{fiitleiiiaii of a very high rank in Ceylon was 
selected to reside with Mr. Tolfrey, as interpreter. 
Mr. Tolfrey became much attached to him, and 
bestowed great part of his scarce leisure in instruct¬ 
ing him more perfectly in Snglisli, and in various 
accomplishments. On Mr. Tolfrey’s leaving the 
settlement, he received from him the following- 
letter. 


“ To Samuel Tolfiiey, Esq. &c. 

“ Most honoured Sir, 

“ If ever the breast of an individual was fillctl 

f 

with gratitude, most certainly mine overflows with 
if, for the many favours I have received from you, 
and the kind protection you have ever .shown me. 

Having received the first rudiments of the 
hlngiish language, in the seminary established b\ 
His Excellency the late Governor North, for the 
instruction of the natives of dds island, T whs, 
vdien you held the oflice of President of the Pro¬ 


s' 2 
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Vinciat Court, placed under you as Cingalese In¬ 
terpreter ; it was then that under your auspices I 
hi.iy say that I commenced my career. 

‘‘'For,-' during the time that I was so fortunate 
ns to serve under you, I found in you not only an 
indiilgent president and patron, but also a kind 
friend and instructor, who after the daily labours 
of an irksome office, deigned to allot some time 
for niy further instructions. It was then that 
through your unremitting goodness, I had the 
good 'ftirtune to acquire that little knowledge which 
1 now possess. And even after that you quitted 
your said situation, your doors were always open 
and your paternal instructions were continued 
to me. 

Should I ndt then be grateful for so many 
goodnesses and favours bestowed on me ? yes, most 
honoured Sir, as long as life animates me, so long 
' also' shull be ingrafted in my heart a grateful re¬ 
membrance of those favours'. Allow me, therefore, to 
offer you my most respectful and' sincere thanks, 
not only for the- maxty favours' and beue&ctions 
you have been pKSisecl to bestow on me, but also 
for the'lessons and instructions'!have received 
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from yoUi without which 1 could not have arrived 
to the state 1 am now in. . . 

“ Please, also, to be assured of my unfeigned 
sorrow and {^ief at your intended departure to 

Europe, fur in you Cornelius de Saram, will lose 

• _ 

his sole friend, protector, and support The cmly 
consolation led me on your departure to your na¬ 
tive country is, that after having filled so many 
irksome situaiious with so much honour and credit 
to yourself, and to such great satisfaction of the 
public in general, that 1 hope, that on your arrival 
in Englaiul our most gracious Sovereign will .know 
to appreciate your merits, and will in a most un- 
Imuuded manner remunerate your manifold servi<;es 
to his crown, during your stay in this island. 

That Almighty God will In his tncrcy grunt 
you and your amiable lady and family, a speedy and 
happy voyage, will, day and night, be my constant 
and fervent prayer; and that he will also bestow 
on you and your family the choicest of his bless- 
ings, that your days may be prolonged for. a length 
of time, and tliat happines^, and prosperity may 
always attend you wherever yoikgo. A,nd d^igii^^lso 
some time tp mnneniber him who wit^ sentiments 
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of the greatest respect, afifection, and gratitude, as¬ 
sumes the honour to call himself^ 

** Most honoured Sir, 

Your most feithful, obl^d, 

** and obedient humble Servant, 

** C. I>E Saram. 

“ Coluinbo, March 7. isos.** 

In 1811, Mr. ToUrey, who, as may be supposed, 
liad become much interested for a family, one 
member of which had been so sensible to his 
lienevolent endeavours, consented to give up part 
of the “ otium cum dignitatem' which he had earned 
by an active life, and consequently made arrange¬ 
ments when settled in Twickenham, for receiving 
into his house, under an especial .commission trooi 
our government, two young Singalese, one the 
brother of Cornelius de Saram, the other dis¬ 
tantly related, but both of the same name and 
rank. Masters were to instruct them under the 
supervision of Mr. T., and could he have been 
supine, he might executed this office with 

little trouble; but this was n<H in hb nature. 
Under an infinity of other business, — under tlie 
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arrear of coiiiuuinicatioii with friends, and witii 
his tavoiirite pursuits, the consequence oflongresi'** 
dence ill the Eastern hemisphere,—under severe 
fits of the gmtt, still these lads were the objects 
of his closest attention, and their improvement in 
religious and moral duties, and their attainments in 
science, were never suspended. I never yet saw a 
futlier do so much for sons. 

Tile elder of the two was pure Singalese, with 
ieatures and fi^re utterly unlike those of a 
European, but very intelligent and welKman- 
iiered. * The younger was coppery-coloured, very 


* " What! efta you do this ?** is sometimes a question asked, 
uad suaictifucs a question forborne; but in cither case 1 Jiuve 
detected it in myself as frc<|ucntly as lu others, nnd when I' 
have looked it in the face, and asked it wiicnee it came, the 
answer has been, ** From self-conceit.” Were \vc some 
degrees nearer what we ought to be, wc should admit the 
possibility that others inigfit have the power of doing more 
than the short measure of our expectations (fom them. J 
supposed these young men to come iiither in a state of inci- 
vilisation which would make every thing wonderful; but I 
soon foand roy mistake. Wantii^ some dccoratioDs to an 
awkward room, for a little donee, 1 had told a workman what 
to do, and left him to arrange a quantity of Christmas ever¬ 
greens. OU my return, the i^m sttongly reminded me of 

N 
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luuidsome* and of so elegant a form that iie might 
he^ye been a model for a bronze Mercury. He 
adopted the style of dress used by our young gen- 
deiiien of best taste, was beautifully neat, and 
mttremely prepossessing; the elder had more 
attachment to the mode of wearing his hair in their 
own country. 

Ilieir acquirements had been not more than 
equivalent to what tlie lowest country-school would 
a£K>rdi . they spoke Cnglish, and the younger 
acquired it with great facility. Their thirst for 
knowledge .was extreme; they could scarcely be 
persuaded to leave their books for exercise, and 
instructing . them, proved entertainment of the 
lugbe^.kiud. 


a physic herb^shop in Covent Garden market. 1 was endea¬ 
vouring to undo what was so done^when our good nri^bour 
and the elder of his Singaleses came in. Of course I niMfn*»d 
my vexation. Mr. T. said, " Never mind, we will set it right.” 
“ Do,” said he to Mr. De Saram, ” as we <lb in Ceylon.” 
Some twine was asked for, and in a quarter of an hour we 
were wreathed, festooned, and garlanded in the prettiest 
manner possible; and it''was done so handily, so tinhesi- 
tatiqgply, and,with sucdi confidence of effitct, that 1 never any 
more doubted the powers of the Singalese. 
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Mr. T. put ft bit of ice on the tongtie of one 
of then, and it was long before he would suffer 
his toniriie to return to its natural situation. On' 

t 

seeing frost, one of them said, ** it was no wonder' 
that Englisli people were white, if that white stuff* 
came clown and lay on the ground;’* 

When Mr, T. had been explaining femis by 
those into which they cut tlieir bread at breakfast, 
he said, hlow do you understand what I mean ? 
Have you any idea what an angle is ?” This i^ an 
angle,*’ replied one, setting one foot before tlie 
other in a way that perfectly described the form re¬ 
quired- You see,” said Mr. T., that my 
sugar is dissolved in my tea; what must I do if I 
i\'aulcd to get the sugar back again ?” Make it . 
smoke like the tea-urn,” lie replied. ** Pray Sirj” 
said the younger, “ am I raw when my clothes 
are oiF?” Not unless you have rubbed your 
skin off j — tell me, why do you ask ?” He Fetolied 
a dictionary, and pointed to raw, undrest.” 

'Fhe elder had brought with him a dress of the 
country, consisting of a sort^of cassock of clunt;:, 
and a blue cloth coat, with very massy Solid silver 
buttons, as large as chesnuts, and made in the 
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lashion of King William's time j he had a svvord, 
the blade of which was brass, without an edge, 
and the scabbard and hilt of silver, embossed and 
set with diamonds and rubies ; the hilt was in the 
form of the head of a snake, or dragon with a 
tongue of cornelian, and the whole was superb. 
It was worth about 50/. sterling at Ceylon. 

When Mr. T. was explaining to the elder, our 
titles of rank, he answered, ** I do not like your 
calling your high>caste men, and God, by the 
'Same name; you say ‘ Lord,’ of both.” 

When Mr. T. was trying to make him compre¬ 
hend the mcchnitic principle of the screw', he said. 

“ I understand; just as the serpent creeping up 
the tree.” 

The younger hud been very much puzzled 
to understand a paragraph in the papers, stating 
the conviction of a baker who had substituted 
plaster of Paris for flour j he asked, how the man 
could put YAcsr Paris plasters on the bread without 
their being immediately discovered. 
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1 owe to Mr. Tolfrey’s liberal coinmunicalion 
from his treasures, tlie ability to offer to the reader 
a transcript, most curious in its kind, as it not only 
is a taithfiil translation from a language affording 
us few specimens, but as the original must have 
been the production of a mind well prepaircd by 
nature, to receive ideas, but as Iree from prepos* 
sessions as any could be. 

Descnplion n/" a ship of tear, bp a native 

% 

C'eplon^ who went to Bombay m the St. I'iorcnzo, 
in March, 1808. 

(Translated from Ids own Journal.) 

“ It is like Heaven. A man who has never been 
on board a ship, ennst be alarmed on his first 
entrance into one. All the men in the ship are 
white: there is not one black man among them. 
The ship in which we go, has forty-two guns 
pointed on both sides, and three masts, each ol 
whicli is so large, that three men with their liands 
joined together, cannot clasp it round. To these 
are attache<l innumerable ropes in all directions, 
'riiere is an anchor, so large, tliat two men cannot 
lift it up, and a smaller one besides. There are 
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an. immense number of swords and firelocks. 
The crew ftonsists of about three or four hundred 
persohs. There is a forge in the ship, and'a' place 
to- pump the water out, and another to take in the 
sea water. In this ship artificers work. Tliey 
nHike boats, they do smith’s work. The tailors 
mend and make sails; some men twist ropes ; vast 
numbers of cartridges are suspended from the 
beams of the ship. The ship is washed every 
morning. The soldiers keep watch day and night. 
A few sailors remain continually at the top of the 
mast. These people look all round them with a 
spyiiig-glass, and give notice of any thing they 
see, to the persons below, who then put themselves 
in a state of preparation. They speak with a 
trumpet. The two men at the helm, hold it, 
looking at die compass. They turn the sails to 
the side from which the wind comes. The quick¬ 
ness of the sailors is like lightning, they go up 
I'opes in order to get to the top of the ship, 
'lltey treat with great disrespect the French ship 
[the Pietimontaise^, which they have in tow, for 
they will neither let hei^' go before nor stay be- 
htudr she is fastened to the English ship by means 
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ot' cable, and is dragged along in this manner^ 
In the engagement with tliat ship, the English 
ship [the St. Fiorenzo] had her mast broke, u 
shot weitt into the deck of the ship, and broke 
the arm of one man, and botli the arms of another. 
The loss sustained by tlie French ship was very 
great; she had three masts broke, tlie rudder and 
many of the timbers were likewise shattered, and 
many people killed, 'llie French ship had a very 
numerous crew, the English ship hod not so many 
men. The French are not skilful people, tlte 
English are very clever, and very quick^ and owing 
to this, they conquered. 

“ A few Frenchmen have been put on board 
this ship : their condition is like that of a jackall,. 
pent up by a flood, in a small island. Every 
evening tlie drums are beat, and at the same .time 
the crew are ranged in a line. The inferior ofKcers 
then take an account of* them. Every di^ at three 
o’clock the drum_ beats, 'flie employments of the 
sailors are eating, drinking, dancing, and taking 
pleasure. In this ship there.is a bell. 

“ Whoever has been at Bombay, would never wish 
to go to another country* tiecause it ialike Heaven,; 
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It is impossible ever to finish a description of the 
beauty of the houses. There are houses, three, tour, 
and five stories high. There are no lower-roomed 
houses, they have all upper rooms. These houses 
are ornamented on all sides, in such a manner, 
that one can hardly open his eyes to look at them. 
It is impossible to count the ships in the harbour 
of Bombay. There may be about five hundred. 
In that harbour they build ships, by means of a 
canal, which runs from the .sea. In the night the 
canal fills, and in the morning the water leaves it. 
The Khip.s are built in the canal, and along tlie 
sides of it. 1 think there is not in Ceylon any 
dock that cjm be compai'cd with this. No enemy 
can enter into this dock, because there is a gate 
to it, and it is not possible to enter the dock 
without going through the gate.” 

The writer of this was a youtii of fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, of the highest caste of Sin- 
g^tfse. He accompanied Mr. Tolfrey to Bcmibay, 
in 1808, in the St. Fiorenzo, with her prize, the 
Piedmontaise, in tow. He had never before been 
on bocffd a vessel. 
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The following legal proceedings will probably 
be still more amusing to those acquainted with 
the customs and the nomenclature of the country 
where the matter was in litigation, than they can 
be to Europeans, ignorant of the jurisprudence of 
the East. 

The magistrate, to whom the petition is ad¬ 
dressed, was a very near relation to Mr. Tolfrey. 

“ 7b Edvoard Tolfreyy Esq. Sitting Magistrate, 

Manar. 

The Humble Petition of Sangereii Swaan, 

Moeroegusin (Plaintiff); 
v*rs. 

“ Mayler Swaan Sinnetambie, and his wife. 

Tuywaise (Defendants); 

“ Shewei'H, 

“ That the defendants agreed to marry their 
daughter to the plaintiifj and desired him to 
change his faidi, to which purpose they gave him 

a 

several lessons and Homan Catholic prayers in 
writing, and desired him to study in it, and when 
he is able to satisfy the padry, and to answer his 
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quQsUonS) they will get .him christened,. Ri|d afteis- 
wards married to their said daughter. 

That. the plaintiff trusting upon their agree- 

I ^ 

inents, which, however verbally, were with the 
knowledge of several persons, did employ himself 
in learning the lessons and prayers, and paid a 
constant attention to it, by setting aside every other 
occupation from which his subsistence could be 
derived. 

“ That afterwards, or when the plaintiff was 
learning his lessons, the defendants without men^ 
tioning any thing either to him or his parents, 
promised their daughter to another person to 
marry, and have already passed nn agreemeni to 
that purpose, with the parents of the said person. 

** In consequence of which, the plaintiff prays 
that the defendants may be decreed to marry their 
daughter to the plaintiff, or to return to him the 
value of such goods, &c. given to the defendants 
and their daughter, by the plaintiff, as per annexed 
account, and to desire them further to pay the 
costs of suit. 


“ Shall ever pray.” 
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Account of advances made to Mayler Swaao 

(Snnetambie, viz. 

MfK Z. F*. 


1 907 . For plantains, brinjals, chillies, and limes. 



given when hU youngest daughter died 

1 

G 

6 

May 4. For fifteen cocoa nuts 


. 

0 

3 

3 

16. 

A handkerchief to his son 

- 

- 

2 

6 

0 

Sept. 17. 

A piece cloth Karoepanie 


m 

6 

6 

0 


A piece Willepoe Topotic 

- 

- 

7 

7 

0 

20. 

For pumpkins, plantains, &c. 

- 

- 

0 

G 

0 

26. 

For chillies 

m 

- 

0 

3 

0 

38. 

For limes, brinjals, &c. 

- 

- 

0 

8 

0 

Nov, 4. 

Planks for a door 

- 

- 

2 

6 

0 

> 0 . 

For limes 

* 

- 

0 

6 

0 

14. 

For chillies 


• 

‘ 0 

3 

0 

19. 

For limes 

• 

* 

0 

4 

0 

24. 

Brinjals, chillies, &c. 

m 

- 

0 

7 

0 

Dec. 2 . 

Chillies, See. 

- 

- 

0 

4 

0 

5. 

BrinjalSi chillies, Scc^ 

- 

- 

0 

5 

0 

18. 

Stones for earrings 

- 

SB 

1 

G 

G 

23. 

Chillies, &c. 

- 

- 

0 

3 

2 

25, 

Brinjals, &c. 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

1808. 







Jan. 20, 

Brinjals, chillies, &r. 

% 

- 

0 

5 

2 





27 

5 

3 


Deduct received. 








an". 

F. F\ 
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^ Sept, 20, - 

- 0 

6 0 





26, - 

- 0 

3 0 





28. - 

- 0 

8 0 

1 

5 

0 


26 o z** 


Balance due to me 
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“ To the Wm'shipjkd the Praoincial Court of Galle. 

Xhe humble Petition of Mahamed Mirra 
. , Xebbe Octhmalebbe Marrechar, late 
Head Moore-man of Galle, Plaintiff;, 

V.S. 

. “ Meerah Lebbe Auhamadoolebbe and his 
brother Caussee Lebbe, Defendants: 

“ Sheweth, 

“ Your worsliipful’s petitioner begs leave to 
state his cose before 3 'our worshipful court. That 
a few months ago, when the above defendant 
Caussee Lebbe, intended to marry in a respectable 
manner, by using an umbrella on tlie day of his 
marriage, which is contrary to his caste, and he 
docs not deserve such a respectable marruige, 
being of a low caste; on hearing the news, we 
the respectable Moore-men complained against the 
said defendant Caussee Lebbe, to the preseait 
ntf^istrate, Mr. Gay, when all the Moore-men 
nominated your petitioner to defend this cause; 
accordingly, your petitioner acted as such at the 
time of his defence. Both the defendants abused 
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your petitioner, and expressed a word calling him 
a rogtie and a slave: your petitioner immediately 
laid the case before the magistrate, for defamation 
of character, to prove his j'oguen/f but they could 
not prove it. At last, the magistrate found that 
tlie defendants were in the wrong, ordered them to 
Uike care for the future, that he has this time for¬ 
given them, but if they hereafter speak to the 
prejudice of your petitioner, they w'ill be punished. 
Your petitioner found that the sentence of Mr.Ony 
was only this caution; your petitioner could not 
contend against the orders of the magistrate, but 
was obliged t^obey with the sentence passed on 
Uie defendants. Your petitioner found, that if he 
would complain against the defendants about the 
other expression-word which they made use of, 
that your petitioner is a slave, that also might have 
been decided in the like manner as the case was 
done; therefore your petitioner thought proper to 
wait until the provincial court may be appointed, 
and then to bring forward this case. 

Therefore your worshipful’s i^etitioner most 
humbly begs leave to state, that the above defend¬ 
ants ill-treated your petitioner in a public place, 
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where a number of people of diilerent nations 

were collected, who were of low caste, and who were 

under your petitioner’s command some time ago. 

To make use of the expressions they did, is very 

much against the religion of the Moorish caste, and 

the respectable nations of Moores. Wherefore 

your ])etitioner prays for a summon against the 

* 

said defendants, and compel them either to prove 
your petitioner’s being a slave, or otherwise your 
petitioner entirely leaves it to the judgment of your 
worshipfull court to render him justice, and give 
him redress for defamation of character, and to 
order them to re-establish your petitioner’s cha¬ 
racter again, for which act of justice your peti¬ 
tioner, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

** Point de Gallc, 21st August^ 

t had hoped to have pr^ured from Mr. Tolfrey 
some anecdotes and details, which would have 
been highly interesting to the readers df 'these 
Volumes; but occupied os he is at tlie moment 

whhh they are needed, 1 cannot press for them; 

( 

he,’' however, kitidly'promL^s to collect them in 
time for a future volume,' should these prove 
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nccepUible. But at the moment wlicii he excuses 

himself, he furnishes me with a little occurrence in 
* . , ■ 

his busy day, too pretty to be omitted. Tetfching 
a little grand-daughter to write, aiid seeing her 
doing beyond his expectation, he said, Why, 

r 

my dear, you will write copper-plate;” she an¬ 
swered, I need not say with what a look, “ Grand¬ 
papa, I will write silver plate or gold plate to 
please you.” 

One anecdote 1 can subjoin, from what 1 possess 
of his communications, and one he has given me 
in our recent conversation. The former is this. 

Generals Bailey and Macdonald being on horse¬ 
back, in company with Mr. Tolfrey, at Columbo, 
they came to a place in the road, where the river 
bad overflowed. Mr. Tolfrey was first, and his 
horse, frightened at the rippling of the water, 
stopped, turned round, and backing into the river, 
fell, and sunk with his rider, whose f€X>t caught in 
the stirrup, tie disengaging it, the horse was 
carried down the stream alone, and his master JimI 
to struggle with a deep and rapid water. General 
Macdonald saw it all, but was so aH^ted by it, that 
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he remained still on his horse, without the power to 
assist. General %aiiey looking, round for li^p, 
saw, lying near a bridge before th«n, some bam¬ 
boos, which he stretched out for Mr. Tolfirey to 
catch hold on, and two Blacks, of whose swimming 
tie was certain: he went up to them, and Uirew 
first the one and then the other into the water. 
Mr. Tolfrcy rising lor the third, and probably the 
lust time, saw them approaching. He remembers 
considering what he had to do, and Uiinking, [ 
must not cling to tliese men, 1 may drown them 
if I doI must suffer them to do what they will." 
lie did so; they took him under each arm, and 
brought him out safe, fiotli the generals wx're after¬ 
wards drowned in their passage home, when lour 
liidiamen were lost! 

'L'he recent commiinicatiou to which I have 
alluded, was accompanied by a very earnest ex¬ 
pression of regret, that in any thing he gave me, 
he should himself be mentioned, widiout the asso¬ 
ciation of liis name with tliat of Mr. Hastings. It 
is poo late now to remove this feeling, tlierefore I 
can only say» that on his testimony, and that of 
Mr. Platel, long a resident in Indio, who, though 
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perliops not so intimately acquainted, yet was in a 
situation that gave him very gooil opportunities of 
observation, Mr. Hastings appears to have been 

a man of very superior worth.” 

« 

Sanctioned by Mr. Tolfirey’s expression of 
regret, I have sought for some minutes of a con¬ 
versation on the real character of Mr. I Tastings ; 
1 copy them as I took them down. The occasion 
of his giving his sentiments was, that a lady then 
staying with me, had been inis-led by popular pre¬ 
judice, into an unfounded opinion on his conduct 
while in (ndia. 

Ht; told me, that having himself filled an office 
of great confidence under Mr; Hustings, he was, 
ol' necessity, very well informed in his jirivate 
affairs, and very conversant with his natural temper 
and disposition, and tliat in no man had he 
ever seen such an assemblage of great qualities aiul 
noble virtues. The bane of his life hud been his 
(>I>enness to fiucinations, which gave those who 
t(»ok advantage of his weakness in this point, 
and his indulgent disposidon, the command of his 
purse, and the powtir to draw odium on his 
cJiaracter. He was unexpensive in his manners 






and habit^ drinking no wine» and eating rery 
moderately* and that the plahieat food, fikui be 
lived for himself idone, he must have been rich; 
that he did, not do so, this foct will prove. He had 
one, and only one, relation near'him in India, and 
this was a yoyng man in the army, who being 
one of the t^cers engaged in the desperate attack 
of the fortress of Gwalior, previous to setting out, 
wrote on a drum-head his will, which was, on 
his falling in this severe duty, brought to Mr. 
Hastings. 

At Mr. Toifiey's next interview, Mr. Hostings 
said to him, I have got liere a Orecinn will.” 
Mr. Tollrey perused it; it ran nearly in this 
form. 

“ Whereas I am appointed on the forlorn hope 
sent to storm the fort of Gwalior, from which 
service I may never return; And whereas I have 
left Calcutta greatly in debt, and have left two 
children, and a third in expectanc}", with their 
mother, utterly unprovided for: I hereby appoint 
Warren Hastings, Esquire, Governor-general of 
India, my -executor, dedring him to pay my debts, 
and provide for lay children and their mother.** 





And what do 3^00 mean to do 1** said Mr. 

‘jTol&ej’'. : “ l>o?** r||)oined the Goveiaior; " All 

that 1 am desired to do.*' ' It is unnecessiiry to 

• • ♦ 
say^^when speaking of such a man, that all vas 

m 1 

- ^ : - . . . I 

4 

Untoward/ circiraiptances, c(»iriecfted 'with thi' 
choiee of his associates in power, made it impos¬ 
sible ibr Mr. Hastings to perfbmf what his station 

« 

retjuired, without giving umbrage to sbme, and 
ttuing what was unpleasant to others; and' much 
ot'hiti money was bestowed in making up disputes, 
and promoting peace amongst those under him. 
In one instance he lent- ten thousand pounds to n 
man whose conduct proved him utterly unworthy ; 
alter receiving this obligation, he put himself in a 
situation the most hostile to his kind friend. Mr. 
Hastings took no notice of the debt, even untler 
this provocation. At length, Mr. Tolfrey advisee! 
the Governor to sue him, as the only means ol' 
recovering his money. ** I cannot do it,” Mr. 
Hastings rephed ; " he is my enemy; I cannot 
doit.”,, 

. liulc recoUentioR did he retain of his noMe 
deeds, that wheii Mr* Tolfrey, defending him at 
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the India House, answered the question, “ Why 
is Mr. Hastings not rich ?” by relating two in¬ 
stances of his public munificence, he wrote to 
Mr. Tolfrey, thanking him, and saying, that the 
one he could ctdl to mind, but the other had so 
entirely escaped his memor}^ that he should be 
glad to have a few more particulars, to enable him 
to recover it. 

It is well known that Mr. Hastings, in die latter 
part of his life, was reduced to his one-horse-chaise, 
and that had not a sense of justice in die India 
Company interposed, he must have sold his estate 
It Duylesford in Gloucestershire. * 

“ The evil that men do, lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


I can odd to what I obtain from Mr. Tolfrey 
only a few of the effusions of his ready pen. 


* The following lines were written by Mr. H. Hawkins, in 
very curly youth, when the trial of Mr. Hastings occupied the 
public mind. Wc were educated in that plmn path of com¬ 
mon sense which, fond as he was of the high energies of the 
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Happy would those be, whose health has been 
ruined by various climates, could they, as he cnn« 
render themselves insensible to pain and confine¬ 
ment, by the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, 
and the use of the pen and the pencil. 

He wrote improniptu, on my talking to him 
very angrily of West’s picture of the Raising ol' 
Lazarus, in Winchester Cathetlral, being placed 
r>ver the Decalogue so as to hide it: — 

To hide the Decalogue was shrewdly thought, 

* Which not to covet others* goods includes; 

For who West's picture, exijuisitcly wrought, 

C'an view, and not desire his neighbour’s goods?** 


iniiid, jircvented his ever confounding the question of Mi\ 
lia'tings’s conduct with the inflammatory eloquence of his 
itccusers. 

Durkius ccce ! venit spirans ininitantia verba, 

I’e, O Hastingc ! petens, cxitiumque tuum ; 

Ncc sua sola valent facundia, duni sibi verum 
Nee jiistum, ponit, ncc bona jura inoduin : 

Addnnt invidiam scevam, tnendacia, fruiiJes, 

Degener et Vulpes *, Shcrridanusqiic ferox. 

Tantis totque malis si fas cvadcre, certe 

Non modo non reus, at dignus honorc quidein.*' 


* Poetic^ licentift to r reduplicatur. 

o 2 
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INSCRIPTION 

written for a temple in the grounds of sir FREDERIC 
ROGERS, AT BLACHFORD, NEAR IVY BRIDGE, DEVON. 

By Mr* Tvlfrey. 

If aught of rural scene thy taste approve. 

The vale’s rich verdure, or the sloping grove — 

Von simple village spire, whose ^tant bell 
Fills, with a soften’d sound, the woodland deli 
Where Echo dwells, and fondly wakes to mark 
The early carol of the tuneful lark. 

Or, in the blush of Autumn’s scented dawn. 

Repeats the sumtiions of the cheerful horn — 

The infant Yam, whose limpid waters glide 
From the pure spring, on yon rude mountiun’s side. 
Winding its eddying wave o’er many a stone, 

111 shapeless mass irregularly thrown •— 

The rustic bridge, whose creviced arcli displays, 

(Vfix’d with green moss, the gadding ivy’s sprays; 
if Nature’s various views delight, know these 
With innocence enjoy’d, more purely please. 

To every sense ’tis Virtue gives the zest. 

And those enjoy the most who live the best. 
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ELEGY 

■ 

ON 

THE DEATH OF MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 

By Mr* Tclfrey*. 


Quo nihil majus meliusvc tcrris 
Fata donavare, bonique Divi, 

Nec clabunt, quamvis radeant in auram 

Teznpora priscum^ Hoa. Od. ii. 1. 4. v. :}7. 

Why starts the tear-drop from the patriot eye ? 

What bids the soldier’s manly bosom sigh ? 

Why sits dismay aghast on every look. 

As though a tempest whirl’d, or earthquake shook? 

The voice of anguish from the Ganges* shore 
Resounds appall’d, Cornwallis is no more !** 

The spirit of his country’s hope has fled ; 

The great, good man is number’d with the dead. 

Genius of Asia! could no guardian power 
Suspend, a little space, the direful hour; 

Crown Ids pure wish to save a nation’s fate. 

And bless, with halcyon days, a war-worn state? 

What led the veteran to tempt again. 

Rending with years and toil, a cUstant main ? 

To quit repose and dignities well won. 

And brave a torrid dime’s destructive sun ? 

’Twas not ambition. — OR his temples round 
Had Victory unfading laurels bound ; 

O 3 
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CJPt had he justified a monarch’s choice. 

Hail’d by the suffrage of the public voice. 

In honour high, pre*eiuinc»it in fame. 

No thirst of richesno inglorious aim 
Impell’d th* illustrious statesman to resume 
The anxious charge of Asia’s doubtful doom. 

’Twas public virtue — ’twos the general weal. 

That fired the venerable patriot’s zeal; 

His sovereign call’d,*—by duty wing’d, he steerM 
To save an empire that his wisdom rear’d; 

Alas ! to press his native soil no more; 

To sink, fur sever’d, on an alien shore ! 

No wife, no child, to catch the last farewell. 

On which affliction fondly loves to dwell; 

No kindred near —but not unwept his end, 

Kor every good man was hi** virtues’ friend. 

Accursed disease! that he should foil in vain ! 

With stalk gigantic. War shall strive again, 

And Death, thy aid disdiuning, strew th’ embattled plain. 
When dim the vital flame, with fervent tongue. 

While concord poised on his existence hung, 

“ Grant me,” he pray’d, “ ere this frail being cease. 

To fix these tributary realms in peace; 

Then, king of terrors, come; stingless thy grasp. 

My country’s welfare balming life’s last gasp !” 
Mysterious Heaven, whose comprehensive scope 
Baffles the narrow schemes of human hope. 
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Th* expiring patriot’s pious prayer denies, 

And lifts the suffering suppliant to the skies. 
Long shall his memorable actions live. 

And late posterity its plaudits give 
To valour chasten’d by a spirit just. 

To moderation curbing conquest’s lust; 

The page of history admiring own 
Alike in war and peaceful arts he shone; 

The tented field amuLt — an army’s pride. 

Ami in the council-scsit —a people’s guide. 

I'iic sons of nrahinii, pacing to the shore 
Laved by tlie sacred river they adore, 

Shall pause awhile, to venerate the spot 
Where closed their best Protector’s mortal lot; 
Breathe to the stream’s divinity a prayer 
For him who made their happiness his core; 
With no light horrow invocate the pile 
That tombs this hallow’d chief of Albion’s isle. 

Here rests a warrior, temperate as brave. 
Whose worth unsullied, blazon’d to the grave.” 


Poetry^ like painting, must in almost all cases, 
to be beautiful, vary from the truth. The Poei 
here enquires why this great man would risk 
himself in hostile climates, and the field of battle. 





3^6 

His lines would hav£ lost part of tlieir 

foundation had known /Acts, hi.this point, and 
this alone, 1 have the advantage. 

'rhe late exemplary Lady Waldegrave (Eliza- 
belli I^ura who died 1816}, in the hours which I 
spent with her while she resided at Strawb^ry Hill, 
used often to hnd pleasure in speaking of Marquis 
Cornwallis. Few military men had less to sacrifice 
in quitting their country, and even the outset of his 
life, ns a family man, was marked by the most un¬ 
toward circumstances. Under the affectionate ap¬ 
prehension, that he would be sent abroad in the 
American War, his Lady made application to the 
])ursons in power to prevent it. This coming to 
his knowledge, he felt it necessary to request that 
he might be employed.* He went, and pitiable to 
tell! she died of grief. 


* Were this a feeling iinifomly operating on mankind, 
wc should have lost one of the best epigrams that ever was 
written, and, strange to say 1 on two fiibernians, a nation 
seldom famed for thinking twice on the business of a chal¬ 
lenge. But in this instance, one individual, of two pair of 
duellists, spoke openly ‘ of wife and family as to be con¬ 
sidered, and another was equally concerned for the delicate 
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He had an only daughter, whom he called, at all 
ages, his little girl.” It was great distress to 
Lady Waldegrave, who, hx>m the Earl’s ha;ving 
Ijeen his aide-de-camp, kept up habits of friend¬ 
ship with him, to receive a billet from him in these 
terms ; 

**, 1 curaiot enter on the business on which I 
ought tu write, at present; for my little girl is gone 
olf with a man with whom I did not know she was 
acquainted. 1 cannot tell how 1 shall bear it; but 
at present 1 foel as if I could not.” 

This 1 would not bring forward, could 1 not say, 
on the testimony of Lady Waldegrave, that he 
soon saw reason not only to forgive the precipi¬ 
tancy of youth, but to approve the choice his 

little girl” had made. He always expressed his 
high sense of the merits of his son-in-law; aticl 
made it a condition of his favour, that his little 
girl” should make a good wife. 

of a daughter’s health. The then Solicitor-General ot 
Ireland honoured them with these lines: — 

** The heroes of Erin, unconscious of slaughter. 

Improve on the Jewish command ; ^ 

One honours his wife, and the other his daughter. 

That their days may be long in the land/’ 

O 5 
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But domestic comforts he had none: his little 
evening habits were renounced. Visiting Lady 
^^aldegrove at Knavestock he Rkw a card-table 
set out in the drawing-room. He asked why it 
was done for him. Lady Waldegrave) into whose 
amusements cards did not enter, said, I know you 
like a rubber at whist.” He replied, “None: I, 
am cured of that, on a change tout cela,** 

In parting from a friend when going to India, 
and being complimented on his patriotism^ he 
replied, “ If you were to do so, it would be great 
patriotism, because you would leave wife and 
children and every thing dear to a man ; but foi' 
me it matters not: I have no domestic ties now : 
and England or India is all one to me.” 
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The chat tif a kind medical friend. 

Wlien our good King George III, was first iu ill 
liealth, and Dr. Bnillie attended him. His Mtyesty 
recollecting him, told him he wouUi give him 
<>ome Scotch music, and accordingly played to liini 
on the piano-forte provided for his amusement, 
the air of the Jacobite song, “ Over the water 
to Charley.” 

I'lis confidential pages at W^indsor have be¬ 
haved with the most honourable fidelity, never re¬ 
vealing to any one the circumstances of^tbe time 
while he was secluded from society. 

Dr. F' ■■ , w'hcn on duty at Canterbury, 

having a horse sick, sent for a man who had lately 
been a farrier, but who now called himself a vete¬ 
rinary surgeon. Dr. F-was at that time 

at the head of the medical department of the troops 
in that district, and was looked upon os of some 
importance. On asking the man what his liemand 
was, he answered, clapping him on the shoulder, 
“ O, my dear fellow, dog must not cat dog ; do 

not let us prey upon one another.” 

o G 
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A Scottish laird oxtremely intoxicated, had tallen 
into a ditch, where he was found, the next morning, 
not only drunk, but paralytic, hia :faoe very much 
distorted* Medical advice being called in, he re¬ 
covered firom his insensibility, and was warned that 
it would be at the hazard of his life if he ever 
again took animal Ibod or spirituous liquors, in any 
quantity. In a rage at tliis doctrine, he swore that 
instead of observing such rules, he would that 
instant send for some whiskey-punch, and drink 
Ills face right again; he kept his word in the one, 
and mad# it good in the other. 

A stranger travelling in Scotland was invited 
to the table of tlie family of Blair of Blair, and 
not at all acquainted with the usages, of Scotland, 
he asked a young lady of the name and famil}', 
“ Have you been long here ?” The anger of Blair 
of Blair, in being thus, to his feelings, insulted 
on Ills ow'u ground, was original. He wrote to 
the West Indies, ** The fellow had the impudence 
to ask if we had been long here I” 


A family in Edinburgh, not keeping a footman. 
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engaged a highlander to serve them during a Visit 
from a man of fashion. Dinner having waited an 
unreasonable-^lime one day for the guest, Dtincan 
was sent to his room to inform him that it was on the 
table. But he not coming, Duncan was sent again: 
still they waited, and the Lady at last said to the 
man, “ What can the gentleman be doing?’* 
“ Please ye. Madam,’* said Duncan, ** the gen¬ 
tleman was only sharpening his teeth.” 

In proof of the wretched weakness of Lord 
Nelson, by which, with the best disposition pos¬ 
sible, he was led to his ruin, Dr. F- said, 

that he had seen him almost writhing with disipiiet, 
when surrounded on board bis own ship, by. 
foreign attendants; he hated them all, and stuck 
firmly to his Yorkshire valet, who was called 
Aaron. But even this fellow had the mastery. 
One day, after dinner. Lord Nelson chafed very 
much at having a common glass rummer put 
before him, instead of his own silver cup; and said 
petulantly to Aaron, “ I will have my silver cup; 
I will not have this glass.” At the same time he 
pushed die glass from him. Aaron made no reply 
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at the moment, but taking up the glass, he set it 
down, with an air fit only for giving check-mate, 
on the spot from which Lord Nelscitt had driven 
it; saying, “ Take that to-day; the silver cup to¬ 
morrow.” Lord Nelson submitted. 


Of these which follow, I can say only that I 
owe them to the communication of a friend whom 
I have lost. I give, subsequently, in a little trans¬ 
lation from a hyou of French poetry, a specimen of 
her power of making that which seems inimitable 
appear to greater aii vantage. 

Living much in the northern counties, she ob* 
tained for me this curious fact. The ** Miss 
.Jenny” of the Journey to London” was Miss 
Lowe, of I.ocks, in Derbyshire. The journey was 
real, as was the adventure ivith the person de- 
scribdil as ** Count Basset.” In the latter part of 
her life, the lady used to speak very frankly on the 
sul>)ect of her imprudence and her escape from 
the consecjuences of it; and doing so, long after 
her marriage, w'hen Cibber was at her table, she 
soon after saw herself represented on the stage,—a 
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breach of hospitality and good faith never forgiven 
by her family... 

When 1 had written this, I was very much at a 
loss to make it consistent with what I knew to 
be fact, that it was Vanburgh who wrote the 
“ Journey to London;*’ but a little trouble of 
search and enquiry set the matter right. Van¬ 
burgh had not completed the play when he died. 
Cibber took it up, and united witli it that per¬ 
fectly irrelative part, “ The Provoked Husband.” 
And whoever examines the Dramatis Personiu of 
both, w'iU find the difference so great, as to allow 
the credit of this perfidious deed to rest with 
Cibber. Foote wiis guilty of the same sort ot' 
offence against society, in his farce of “ The 
Author,” in which he caricatures a gentleman who * 
had received him as his guest. 

The “ Lady Grace” of “ The Provoked Hus¬ 
band” was Lady Betty Cecil, afterwards Lady 
Elizabeth Chaplin. She was of the Exeter family, 
and had been a beauty; but the small-pox had 
rendered her plain, a misfortune which she l>ore 
with sudi meritorious submission, as to procure 
her universal love and esteem. 
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To the acCamte obsenrers of the rise of for¬ 
tunes, it is very pleasant to discover any part of 
the process by which industry has been made 
lucrative. It is generally acknowledged, that the 
greatest wealth has been acquired rather by pre¬ 
venting the efflux, than courting the influx, of 
money; but this is seldom very lovely. It is the 
exercise of vigilance, and the exertion of the 
human intellect, that gives sotbiaction to the by¬ 
stander; and this whether successful or not,^ if 
confined within the bounds of honourable dealing, 
must interest every person of just feeling. One of 
tlie wealthy proprietors of the London Tavern, 
had risen from the post of candle-snuffer to a whist 
club who met there. As he was very young, it 
was more tlian a>ald be expected that he should 
he very punctual in the discharge of his office; 
but it was observed that he came exat^y when 
wanted. Being asked how he reckoned the time, 
he said, he saw that whenever he went to snuff the 
gentlemen's candies, his own wanted snuffing, and 
that this was his direction. B, The present 
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abominable deterioration of wax candles will pre¬ 
vent any question about snufflng,~\ 

1 remember in Suffolk a similar and much 
])rettier exercise of juvenile sagacity. A gentle¬ 
man, who hod a little boy about seven years old, 
who went to school in the neighbourhooil, let‘t 
orders^ on going into his fields one summer even¬ 
ing, that the child should be brought to him. 
The distance was considerable, and we were very 
much surprised to see the little gentleman make 
his appearance amongst us unattended. Every 
one cried out, ** How did you find your way ?” 
He answered, Why, I asked the servants what 
my papa was carting, and they told me barley; so 
1 looked all the w'ay on tlie hedges, to see where 
the barley hung, and 1 saw it stopped at this gate ; 
so I came in here.” 

Not widiout humour is a circumstance of recent 
occurrence. A veiy sensible mother was endeavour¬ 
ing to impress on the minds and memories of two 
children, one six, the other four, a well known 
story, in which the sage maxim, ^ Pause before 
you act,” was inculcated. The elder quif^kly com¬ 
prehended the relation between the tale and the 
moral, but the younger, who laboured under the 
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disadvantage of Having been bom abroad, though 
very attentive, gave no proof of comprehending 
what had been said. The next morning, however, 
removed all doubt, when her little auditor was 
heard repeating the precepts ; but looking round to 
discover what had brought it into recollection, my 
friend saw the child playing with the cat, and 
whetting one of its feet against the other, as the 
action appropriate to the injunction, “ Paws be¬ 
fore you act.” 

How, in such a language as ours, we make 
ourselves understood, except by convention and 
gesticulation, I am sometimes puzzled to know; 
but 1 do not mean to oiler this in excuse for a 
mistake of a servant, who, on my sending home 
for a miisic-book, containing Handel’s divine song, 
“ Shall I on Mamre’s fertile plain?” carried my 
written message to a lady who had remained at 
home, saying, that ** her mistress had s^t for her 
shawl,” 


I shudder in attempting to write the following. 
Among tlie many interesting and distressing scenes 
to which the war with Bonaparte had given cause, 
tliat situation in which a surgeon to a battalion of 
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fooUguards was placed^ at the siege of Bayoonc^ 
is one of the most painful to reflect on. The 
perfidy and cruelty of the French prevented the 
British forces from hearing for several days that 
Bonaparte had surrendered; but the business was 
thought nearly at an end, and our soldiers were 
gone to rest, when a soriic was made from the 
garrison, and the British wex'e called from their 
<jnarters. Among them was this gentleman’s only 
son: his father had to rouse him. lie was last 
'xsleep; but, on being waked, instantly rose, and 
w'as at his ^ost in tt:n minutes. The conflict was 
tremendous; and his father, as surgeon, was in 
waiting to receive thewouniled: the first brought 
to him, the next, or any one, might be his invaluable 
r^on. Men whom he knew to have been close to 
him, were broxight In; it was the first action in 
which he had been engaged, and he know his 
spirit to be high, and his natural temjxer very 
ardent; but, by the goodness of God, the'father 
was spared from suffering. Severe and hazardous 
B6 was the duty he was on, in all the confusioTi of 
a dark night, the young man came ofF unhurt. 
But the father had found it so difficult to do his 
duty under such anxiety, that had bis service not 
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ceased, he must have , separated himself 6rom the 
battalion to which his son was attached. He 
would not have said on any exertion of his skill, 
as did a medical practitioner to a poor woman, 
piously thanking God for her cure, “ Rather thank 

a 

me; for if 1 had left you to him, I don’t know what 
would have become of you.” 

Utterly extraneous from all the preceding, is 
the mention of the first caricature-print ever pub¬ 
lished in England, as representing James I. and two 
of his ministers attempting in vain to pull a sword 
out of its scabbard. To this may be added, that 
one of the earliest coffee-houses in London, the 
Rainbow, in Fleet Street, was prosecuted as vend¬ 
ing a pernicious liquor. This is mentioned in 
Hatton’s New View of London, 1708, at which time 
there were 3000 coffee-houses in London, a fact as 
curious to us, as the former to him, 

A soldier showing the gun near Dover Castle, 
called Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-pistol, said, ** that 
a gun-maker had told him, that at a certain angle, 
which he described, it would cany to a distance 
which he specified.” An Irish soldier on du^, denied 
this, and very fluently quoted Sir Isaac Newton, 
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and ** the principles of natural philosophy,*’ saying, 
“ Sir Isaac with one stroke of his pen could do 
more than all the gun-makers in the world." The 
Knglishman petulantly re].)roached the Irishman 
with his country. “ My * country ?” replied he, 
you ought to wipe your mouth when you name 
my country.” Some persons having gathered 
round, one man said, “ What is your country ?” 
With an expression of countenance that showetl 
indignant feeling, mixed with a sense of mortifica¬ 
tion, and in a lowered tone, he replied, “ Why, 
I’m a West Briton ; that is to say, an Irishman." 

I cannot write even a jest in disparagement of 
a people who, in my opinion, are often thought 
absurd, because we do not understand them. 
They fire over our heads, ahd we look to tlie 
ground to see tlie direction of their fire. I know 
two gentlemen, who, travelling in Ireland, were told 
that they had still twenty-eight miles to go before 
they reached a town for which tliey enquired: and 
agtun, they heard that the distance waa much less. 

What sort of measurement k yours ?” said the 
first informant to the other; ** it must be measured 
by a mad dc^, with a worsted yam." This is very 
good sense; a mad dog runs straight forward, and 
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worstctl being elastic, when it ceases to be stretched 
gives a shorter measure. 

(^r the politeness of a common servant-girl at a 
little inn, in a very obscure part of Ireland, this is 
a proof. They asked how it happened that the 
house w^as so full, it not being assize-time. She 
replied, “ I suppose I must not say it is the gcxul- 
ness of the house, therefore it must be the goodness 
of the gentlemen." 

Yet this, tor native elegance, is inferior to the 
reply of an English girl of the same class, who, 
having a deportment above her situation, was 
asked how she acquired it. She answered, ** I 
tloes’nt hardly know how 1 learnt it. I lielieve I 
got it a mocking the com.” • 

But I must give one more Hibernian instance. 
My friends, these gentlemen travellers, wanting a 
postilion to drive twenty miles before breakfast, 
and bantering him on the ease with which it might 
l)e done, he replied, ** That neither his horses nor 
he could do it.” He concluded with An empty 
sack will never stand.” 

From this excursion of memory, I return to givt- 
the translation which I have mentioned. 
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La FKiJii^rE Mortf. 

De ta tii^e cli?sech^e 
Pauvrc rcullle dctachce 
Oil vas-tu ? —Jc n’cn sais ricn. 
L*orage a bris^ Ic chcnc 
Qui &cul 6toit iiion souticn» 

Dc sou inconstante haleine. 

Lc 5!«?phyr ou I’Aquilon, 

Dcpuis ce jour me protuene 
Dc la foret h la plaine^ 

Dc la montagne au vallon ; 
Cddunt au vent qui tn*cntrainej 
liillas ! sans ni’ellrayer^ 

Jc vais ou va toutc chose. 

Oil va la feuillc dc rose, 

Kt la i'euille de laurtcr. 


Poor wither’d Icuf^ where dost thou go ? 
Alas ! I do not know. 

The stately oak on which I grew. 

The tempest overthrew: 

And now before the varying gale, 

A wanderer pule. 

Whether the north wind rudely lilou 
Or zephyrs gentle flow. 

Prom hill to dale, from wood to plain, 

1 drive amain; 

And only know my course I bend 
Where all things end, , 

Where lies the rose that sweetest blew. 
And where the laurel too. 
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The three ibllowing anecdotes I owe to a de¬ 
ceased barrister: — 

When Serjeant P-, who had a remark¬ 

able long nose* was once thrown from his horse on 
tlie road, a countryman coming up, and seeing he 
liad fallen on his face, looked earnestly at him us 
he helped him to rise, and enquired if he was not 
hurt. On the Serjeant’s replying in the negative, 
the fellow grinned, and said, ** Then your plough- 
share saved you. Sir.” 

When Lord Thurlow was Chancellor, lie was, 
at the commencement of the long vacation, quitting 
tlie court without taking the usual leave of the 
bar. * A young counsel perceiving this, when they 
were all standing up in expectation, .said, “ He 
might at least have said (what a female pen revolt.*' 
from repeating) D— ye.” Thurlow certainly 
heard it, and returned to make his bow. 

A very little man with no busine.ss at the bar, 
having taken the utmost pains to make the judge 
attend to a moUon which he had to make, and 
failing in several att^pts, Jekyll, looking up at 
the bench, said, De minimis non curat lex*' 
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VMiile I ain closing tliis volume, our neighbour- 
hootl has lost One, who, till a fatal seizure ol' 
paralysis, was a luminary to a far more extensive 
orbit, whether considered for liis various acijui' 
sitions as an elegant scholar, his talents t<>i* con- 
Acrsation, his extensive general knowledge, hi‘< 
moral integrity, or his wide and unassuming bene¬ 
volence. Kvery one will know that I speak of 
Mr. Richard Twining, the head of tlie house 
known by name, os well as any banker’s in the 
metropolis. He gave me this very singular state¬ 
ment of the successive situations of a worthy arul 

♦ 

laborious clergyman, in which the fretjuent recur¬ 
rence of the names Nicholas and Olavc, woiiUl 

•> 

almost lead to a supposition, that he had chosen 
them for his tutelar saints. 

He set out in his clerical life, curate of St. 
Nicholas, Warwick ; he was then thirteen years 
curate of St. OUw^s Silver Street; then two years 
lecturer of St. Olav^s Old Jewry; then second 
master of St. Olcaxfs free grammar-school, in the 

VOL. ri. V 
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borough of Southwark, which he held twenty- 
seven years; and lastly, curate of St. Nic7iolas 
Colenbbey, and St. Nicholas Olavct London. 
These, I understand, form only a part of the 
labours of this exemplary roan; but I concern 
myself only with his friends, Nicholas and Olave. 
I wish they could find him some more profitable. 
For 1 Fear their powers of remuneration are but 
small. 

r remember, in walking by the side of Mr. 
'fwiiiing when he was on horseback, his recollect¬ 
ing a humorous circumstance respecting a school- 
lt*llow, who was very much tlisposed to brag of 
his liithor’s very many fine horses; and as the 
common effect of such boasting is to excite an 
nulent desire to know how it is founded, his 
scliofil-Fellows were all on tiptoe when a horse was 
><enl to fetch him home. If they had before been 
envious, they were now gratified; for a more 
retched steed than that sent for the young 
braggart, could hardly be found; and the boys 
had their revenge in decrying him. A most 
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unfortunate great R had been burnt-in on his 
hide, and on this all eyes fastencil. He was 
severely called on to explain this degrading sig¬ 
nature ; but not yet discomfited, he preserved his 
firm countenance, and satisfied all queries, by 
crying, “ O! that R ? Why that R stands for 


’Rabian.” 
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Let no one call my labourj a mighty maze” and 
quite without a plan.” It has been my wish to 
make this volume, which, whatever my booksellers 
choose to call it, is certainly the last of three, close 
with the recollection of those by every tie most 
clear to me; I therefore conclude, with only the 
reservation of anoppemlix, with such anecdotes of 
my father’s ns I can accommodate, leaving un¬ 
touched a mass into which I dare not look at this 
season of the year. 

Sir J. H. had a great veneration for the charac¬ 
ter and memory of Lord Hardwicke, and was very 
lenient to the failings of humanity which he, in 
common with his fellow-creatures, shared. These, 
however, he considered as more than counterpoised 
by his great abilities; he used to say of him, that 
‘‘ wisdom sate enthroned in his countenance.” He 
was acquainted with his sons. Sir Joseph Yorke 
afterwai'ds Lord Dover, and the honourable John 
Yorke, and had great pleasure in their conversa¬ 
tion. 1 rcmeiul>cr his bringing home from a dinner¬ 
party where he l?ad met the former, an anecdote of 
tlie cool intrepidity of a girl, a servant to the persoji 
who had the care of the wild beasts in the Tow'cr, 
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:it tlie time Sir J. Yorke was, ns he liimsull* coii- 
tessed, in all senses, a very young soldier.” 

A tyger of a most formidable character had 
escaped, and hod taken possession of the ridge of 
a tiled building, near his own place of abode, from 
whence he was viewed at a distance not merely as 
a truant who must be brought home again, but as 
an outlaw, who must be taken or destroyed, by any 
means that ensured safety to those who should 
venture to attack him. Sir Joseph described with 
humour the perplexity this occasioned, and a council 
«>f war the military juniors convened to tlecide 
on the best method of reclaiming the deserter. 1 
fipiiietly" said Sir J., “ young man like, to shoot 
him ; but the girl, who hod the olBce of his feeder, 
could not support the idea of such a measure : 
she begged an audience, and undertook to restore 
him to good order, might she be permitted. Leave 
aas granted; she ascended the roof that he Jiatl 
imcatnped on, and only presenting his food and 
leading the way, she coaxed him, as’ others liave 
been coaxed, to act in contradiction of his own 
sagacity.” 


P 3 
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When Mr. John Yorke was preparing for the 
settlement of his only child, an acooanplishe^ ele^ 
gant young woman, by her marrii^e with Mr. Pole 
Careojf he accounted for calling the iainily«-name 
Carey, by referruig to a time when there were 
in the House of Commons two members of the 
names of Walter Carew. Much embarrassment 
having arisen from thb, another member proposed 
calling one Carew and the other Carey; *‘And then,” 
said he, ** we shall have no mote ccmfusion between 
What care-/? and What care-^yoi*?” 

The Lady Chancellor Hardwicke has been 
almost as much brought forward as her lord. Aaron 
Franks, the Jew diamond-merchmit, told Sir J. 
Haw'kins, that he was once sent for by Her Lady¬ 
ship, and received in a maimer very confidential. 
“ Mr. Franks,” said Her Ladyship, “ I want 
tu make iny daughter Anson * a present of 

* I need hardly say that she was die wife of the Admiral. It 
is now well known that the voyage which goes under his name, 
was written by a uian utterly unconnected with it. Mr. 
Cracherode's father,« colonel of marines, accompanied die ex* 
pedition. Mr. Cracherode told ISr J. H. that, excepting in 
the urbanity ascribed to Lord A———, his father considered 
the narrative as very faithful, but that Lord Anson was a man 
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jewels, something about 200l.” This was soou 
arrataged: — the real business came ntler it. ** And 
can you,” said she, ** tell me of any good match 
for one. of jny sons ? But,” concluded Her Ladyship, 
“ she must be rich, Mr. Franks, —she 7nmt be 
rich, Mr. Franks, or it won’t do.” 

Lord Hardwicke was stigmatised us rapacious. 
Creorge the Second said to him what, if covctoiis- 
iies.s has blood that ever .mounts, was enough to 
make it blush,—** My Lord, 1 observe that there 
never is a place vacant but you have some friend on 
whom you wish it bestowed.”*' 

In vain, indeed, should we look among these great 
characters for freedom from great faults. It is not 
pleasant to hear them commented on by those who 
cannot judge what a^eat character is. Such criti¬ 
cism is childish. Perhaps the sense of infirmity is 


without good sense or good manners, but an excellent scnimu. 
1 think if he had not bad good temper, the trials of patience 
he had to endure in the outset, were lost on him. 

* Not long uoce, a death occurred in jlhe world of place und 
pension, which, unless rightly understood, seemed to make » 
vacancy in the office of legal Solicitor General. “ To lose no* 
thing for want of asking,” was supposed a resolution with this 
l^ersonage. 


p 4 
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of use to keep down vain glory, and to circnmscribe 
tumid ambition. But deplorable is it, as wa*' ob¬ 
servable in the case of Lord HardWicke, when the 
narrow spirit of a wife, instead of moderating, in¬ 
creases this evil. I have no patience with Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, for making one of the 
greatest and most perfect men that ever existed, 
enter into all her petty squabbles and paltry plans. 
T cannot say much for the honourable treatment 
either of them received at the hands of those whom 
they hail served *, but the Lady made matters worse 
than they wovild have been, both for herself and her 
husband; and when in talking of the house she 
was building for her friends, after her disgrace with 
her royal mistress, she was checked by Lord ——, 
with the witty observation, that « a band-box would 

m 

suffice,” we niny very fairly ask, what friends, not 


* Blenheim, as a landed estate, was a princely remuneration, 
hut the manner in which the grant was carried into effect, 
with K'gard to the house, was such as rendered it, like the 
present of an elephant, almost a ruinous gift. It cost the 
Duke, I believe, more than any house he would have built for 
his retirement; and the torment it was to get it proceeded 
with, was such as in any other case would have annihilated the 
obligation. 
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connected widi her situation, could such a woman 
liave ? 

How astonishing is the vanity of human cliarac- 
ter ! Who, unacquainted with it, could suppose that 
a miser and a spendthrift; were creatures of the 
same genus ? or that such a woman as Lady Clian- 
ccllor Hardwicke to whom a few pence were 
val uablc, was in every thing, excepting ideas, 
the same sort of being as the famous spentl- 
thrift, Mrs. Bellamy the actress, wlio, being asketl 
by a man of some curiosity wlictlier she was not 
the lady who had spent two hundred thousand 


I huv'u hcux*{l it said of Lady Chicf-Justicc that 

brought all His Lordship’s subalterns to the till.’* lint if 
Aig levied, she docs not seem to have appropnatc<l her levies 
uliolb' to her own use. On the death of my iriolhcr’s lirothcr, 
who, being subject to epilepsy, required a very steudv horse, 
rilic made interest to purchase that which he had ridden, and 
presented it to Lord M, I'lic creature was like a Iamb in 
i^eiitlencss, and would stand motionless when his r;<!er fell 
ijif: Her L-:dyship tlicreforc consulted her lord’s safety ; hut, 
hLs 1 the creature was too sagacious. The ieges /Uigiicre 
were too cumbersome for him, and he set his new loastcT on 
his head in the first experiment. It is rather out of place here 
to remark on an odd instance of harmless vanity in tliis great 
iimn, in sitting for his portrait, which was afterwanis engraved, 
dressed in the robes of Chancellor of the Exchequer, an oiiicc 
which he held but for a day. 
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pounds, replied, ** No: it was two hondred and 
fifty thousand.” 


Now I have got amongst lawyers, I may give 

r ' 

tlie following, which I had from my father:— 
AVhcn that vacancy happened on the Exchequer 

Bench, which was afterwards filled by Mr. Adams, 

. 

the‘ministry could not ag ree among themselves 
whom to appoint. It was debated incouRcil, the 
king, George 11., being present; and the dispute 
grew very warm, when His Msyesty put an end to 
the contest by calling out in broken £ngUsh, ** I 
will have none of dese, give me de man wid de 
d^inff sj}cec?t” meaning Adams, who was then re¬ 
corder of London, and whose busmess it therefore 

was, to make the report to His Majesty of the con- 

* ♦ 

victs under sentence of death. 


In the year 1745, when the Scots rebellion 
threatened most formidably. Herring, then Arch¬ 
bishop of York, resolved, in case of extremity, to 
take arms himself and oppose the progress of 
the I’ebels. His avowing this intention gave occa- 
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sion to orator Henley, to nickname him— a. red 
herring. 

Henry Fielding said of Sir Thomas Robinson, 
that such was the prepossession of the world 
against him, that were he to live an age, and spend 
all that time in good actions, he never could obtain 
a cliaracter for vu'tue. 

■ ’ ,*r 

-- 

Sir Joseph Jekyll, at his death, bequeatlied his 
immense fortune to the sinking fund; a bequest so 
little esteemed, that when his next of kin, on the 
plea of dotage in the testator, applied for it, tlic 
parliament granted it all to him. 


Heraldry, which was devised for purposes t>l'<.lis- 

tinction, is now so sunk in regard, that it may be 

gratifying to the curious to know for a fact wliicli 

occurred in tlie memory of iny futlier, that Sii* 

John Blunt having assumed armorial bearings, 

witlioLit paying the due fees, the heralds vindicated 

their rights, by waylaying him, as he passed the 

* 

Heralds’ College, in his carriage, and with a brush 

and colour defacing the arms as painted on the 

% 

panel. 
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This was done in another instance, when the 
O’Keeffes were seen to bear the royal arms on 
their carriage; but this was precipitate; they are 
entitled to royal arms, and the Heralds were 
compelled to restore them. 


ff I add to these anecdotes, I must omit a tract 
of my younger brother’s on an important political 
subject, which has, even in its former narrow cir¬ 
culation, obtained for him high praise. It is my 
wish to preserve it, and I shall now accomplish it, 
and in closing this volume, unite his name with 

that of MY FATHER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ti!e following pages are most respectfully sub* 
mitted to the consideration of the public. Perhaps 
it may be truly said) that there is scarcely an in¬ 
dividual) from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
who is not interested in the question wliich has 
occasioned them. Whatever may be the. im- 
[lerfections under which dmy may labour, they 
have one recommendation — they contain the real 
sentiments of their author. Thu reader, there¬ 
fore, is not required to admit arguments in favour 
of an hypothesis, the strength of whicli the author 

himself does not feel, — for the author is of no 
party; — and having no tie of dependence on any 
one, he is perfectly at liberty to be loyal; and in 
all honest sincerity to express his attachment t(^ 
his Sovereign, his love to his country, mid his 
veneration for its laws. Whether any who may 
peruse his labours, and who may happen to dissent 
from the principles he may find there, may think 
proper to answer him, he cannot conjecture; but 
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on this point his indifference is equal to his 
ignorance. He, however, begs leave t6 say that 
he shall not conceive himself under any obligation 
to reply, nor is his silence to be of necessity 
attributed to his admission of the validity of the 
arguments brought against him. If the opponents 
of his Pamphlet argue no better than the friends 
of the Reform in Parliament have hitherto done, 
he conceives tliat there will be no very yressin^ 
uTfTcnc^ for vindication either of himself or bis 
labours. His motive for obtruding himself on the 
Public is the very great length to which the 
clamour for a Reform in Parliament is carried; 
which, as many have joined in it from whom better 
things might have been expected, seems to call 
on every man attached to the constitution to oppose 
it, in os much os reason shows that it is fraught 
with incalculable mischiefs. Some few ideas 
occurred to him tfhich he had not met witli in any 
work written on die subject; and conceiving that 
they might have some weight with other minds 
similar to his own, lie h^u ventured to bring them 
forward, for the consideration of those who may 
do him the htmdUr to peruse them. 
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At a time when no small }X>rtion of the {K>pu- 
Jace of the country have, by the insidious arts of 
tlie factious, been rendered dissatisfied witli the 
constitution, and a clamour is excited from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, that our houses 
of Lords and Commons ■ are corrupt, and are no 
longer to be considered as representing the people ; 
when party, however subdivided as to other topics, 
enlists under one general banner, for one definite 
object, REFORM IN PARLIAMENT; when 
public meetings of counties, cities, boroughs, called 
for the purpose of promoting that object, profess 
that they discover the source of all our ? national 
woes — whether taxes, dearness of provisions, 
paper current^, or other evil, real or imaginary, 
in “ the corruption of Parliaments^^ wl«n such is * 
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the stete of public feeling, —the question of a 
reform of Parliament, as understood and intended 
by its advocates, together with all the train of ideas 
necessarily connected with it •— the motives which 
give rise to the clamour, and the unavoidable con¬ 
sequences of the measure itself, almost involuntarily 
obtrude themselves on the mind of every man: — 
and, if he be blest with even the smallest degree 
of penetration and foresight, can scarcely fail to 
excite in him some suspicion at least, that more is 
meant by the abettors of the scheme than they 
may deem it prudent to avow ; and,, perhaps, he 
may be pardoned if, feeling within his breast some 
spark of love for his native country, and venera¬ 
tion for the laws by which he is protected, he com¬ 
municates his thoughts and his apprehensions to 
the public. 

That he should be ignorant that a party exists 
imving such an object, and pursuing that object 
fas et n^cis,** is scarcely to be. supposed 
possible: for what means of promulgaUon that 
ing^uity could devise have been left unem¬ 
ployed ? Not only the public newspapiers have 
' dedicated whole columns to record , the eloquence 
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and the^^triotism di^layed at public meetings 
held for this' purpose; but lest there should be 
an individual who might not have an opportunity 
of Inspecting these records, and to whom the 
triumphs of the day might not be made known, 
the very walls of the metropolis have grown white, 
Avith the bills posted to commemorate the glorious 
sentiments expressed, at sdch a time and at such a 
place, at a << most numerous and independent 
meeting of the Friends of Reform in Parliament!” 

We may suppose that such assemblies were 
formed of men of different degrees of Intellect, and 
of various tempers and dispositions: there we 
might discover the cold-blooded republican who 
could behold without a sigh, if he did not abso¬ 
lutely wish for, the downfal of the monarchy; the 
querulous declaimer against ministers and place¬ 
men ; and the pert flippant yelper, who attends and 
makes a speech, in hopes of seeing his name re¬ 
corded in the newspapers of the next day. 

In many instances, indeed, the orations made on 
sucit occasions are remarkable for little more than 
the low abuse with which they are fraught, and 
are, therefore, more objects of contempt than of 
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serioas animadversion. But, however boRtempti- 
ble their arguments may be — however Swested of 
every thing that can entitle them to attention ; the 
object of meeting is the same; here the standard 
of disafteedon is reai'ed, and the end, for wliich 
all repair to it, is the subversion of the constitution 
of the country. 

AVe say, subversion of the constitution of the 
country. We should be sorry, by any inaccuracy 
of language, to misrepaesent either the motives or 
the actions of our opponents: we mean not that 
they are arrayetl in open and avowed rebellion 
against the government, “ lance to lance and horse 
to horse;” but we certainly wish to be understood 
as saying, that by- spreading discontent among the 
people by unfair statements and sophistical argu- 
m^nts, their purpose is to overawe the government 
into the atloption of those measures which would 
bring with them the subversion of the constitution. 

ThafT this is the fact, no one will, we presume, 
deny.' It therefore behoves all those who, by con- 
tethfylating the feeble constitutions of other states, 
hRVe ' teami^ to prize our o\vn, before they suffer 
theitlselves to be deluded by that most dangerous 
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of all engines of mischief, popular clamour, iu 
the hrst place to consider well the grievances com¬ 
plained of^ whether they have any real existence or 
not; and, afterwards, if they should believe that 
such grievances do really exist, to weigh, in tlie 
scales of unsophisticated reason, tlie probability of 
redress, by the means proposed by the Reformers. 

If it be conteiidcel that the acrimonious language 
poured forth at the public meetings above alluded 
to, docs not always proceed from the rancour of the 
heart; if we are told that such is the usual mode 
of debate on such occasions ; that every orator who 
delivers his scutimeiits on any topic before a popu¬ 
lar assembly is under the necessity of rousing the 
feelings rather tlian of convincing the understand^ 
ings of his liearcrs; this declaration, even from 
the friends of reform, will not allay our suspicions; 
and it may perhaps be fair to answer, that tliis is 

no extenuation of the offence, because it is no 
( * 

diminution of the evil sustained* By such methods, 
or I'atlier artifices, those who, from want of. educa¬ 
tion 0 ft* of information, are unable to form an accu- • 
rate opinion on the subject proposed, are taugl^t^. 
to be dissatisAed with their rulers, though they- 
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scarcely know why; and are required to place 
their confidence in those who^ intrinsically, have 
not a fprain more of integrity or of regard for them 
than those whom they defame and calumniate. 

To enforce their doctrines, nothing that can 
operate on the passions or prejudices of the vulgar 
is Icfl untried; in debate, no rules of decency are 
preserved ; no language is too opprobrious: those 
who presume to diffor from them are treated with 
insult and derision; no one is to be heard who 
does not echo the bellowings of faction and dis¬ 
content. Thus, the liberty which they assume to 
themselves, they deny to others; and while they 
loudly declaim against oppression, are Uiemselves 
the most intolerant of tyrants. 

Qnis tulerit Gracchos de scditione quercntcs ? 

It is not then out of deference to the solidity of 
argument which these reasoners possess, if we may 
infer what they possess by that'which they have 
as yet brought forward, that we are induced to 
submit these pages to the public. It is nt>t to 
rouse the cautious, or to inform the mcperienced, 
that we write: to those, to the real friends of their 
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country, io opposition to the hypocritical patriot, 
we boldly make our appeal; and look to them to 
confirm, by their honest and independent sanction, 
the truth of every assertion we advance. It is 
liecause all are not cautious; all are not ex¬ 
perienced; all have not learned, perhaps from an 
ofienness and ingenuousness of diameter natural to 
an Englishman, to distinguish between the real 
and the feigned; all have not learned that the 
patriotic Baronet and the gallant Admiral will 
advance doctrines which, if carried into eifect, 
would render the estate of the one, and the rank 
of the other, a mere nullity; would render them 
of as little value as the parchment or the paper on 
which the instrument of possession of the one, or 
the commission of the other, was written. It is 
to these that we sound the alarm; and gladly join 
our voice to those who, with more skill, call on 
every Englishman to stop his ears against the de¬ 
clamations of political fanatics; for we conceive it 
to lie .a moral duty, not to risk that any should be 
made proselytes to reform, when, by stating plain 
facts, they mity bo preserved am<mg the FAiTHPWt 
SUPPORTERS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
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Thus much we have said before we enter upon 
the examination of the question of reform as a 
measure of policy. To this mode we were com¬ 
pelled by the kind of adversaries with whom we 
had to contend, who, having unfortunately omitted 
to prove theii* right to be heard as honest men, 
l)efore they claimed our coiiAdence as politicians, 
have left us at full liberty to form our own opinions 
of the integrity of their motives ; and we confess, 
and our opinion is formed from a review of |^eir 
conduct, that we scarcely know of which wo 
think worse; the integrity of tlieir motives, or tlie 
wisdom of their measures. TIaving assured the 
reader of our perfect sincerity on this head, we 
proceed. 

The grand question in debate is this; It is 
alleged that the lower House of Parliament is 
corrupt; this is the root of all our political mis¬ 
fortunes ; and that a reform in this branch of the 
legislature U absolutely necessary to save us from 
ruin. Of course, the political mountebanks of the 
day assure us that this measure, if adopted, is to 
operate as a Panacea, and to cure all our griev¬ 
ances t ! • With a reform in Parliament, say they. 
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ministers will not«dare to be corrupt; ibr placc<^ 
men niid pensioners will no longer be permitted to 
^it in the House of Commons. The people will 
then be Juirly represented, and not till then. 
Such will be the immaculate House of Commons, 
as planned by our reformers ! Xo accomplish this 
glorious design the more effectually, the right of 
voting will be extended, so that numbers will then 
enjoy that right, whom the wisdom of our ances¬ 
tors, not the casual operation of secondary causes, 
tliought fit to exclude from it. * And hence we 
are, in effect, taught to expect times little inferior 
in point of virtue, and in the bliss diffused around 
on all, to those which the language of poetry has 
denominated “ the gohlen age.” This is to bring 
in, as an honourable member assured the House 
of Commons, “ the good old timesthough he 
did not, for the benefit of the country gentlemen, 
inform his auditory what specific period was more 


* There is hardly a free agent to be found, but what is 
entitled to a vote in !>oine place or other ia the kingdom. — 
Slackstonc'g Com. vol. i. p. 1 72. 

It may be proper to inform the reader, that wherever 
Blackstpne’s Commentaries arc quoted, we mean the quarto 
edition of 1766. 


VOL. II. 


2 
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particularly to be defined “ the«good old times !” 
Did the honourable gentleman mean “ the good 
old times” when the nation was tom to pieces with 
the disputes between the houses of York and 
Lancaster ? or the subsequent “ good old times” 
when the nation was engaged in the struggle for 
the Reformation? or, still later, during the pros¬ 
perous reign of the house of Stuart ? or the glori¬ 
ous period of William, and the earlier days of the 
establishment of the House of Brunswick on the 
throne, when the parties of Whig and Tory, — 
High Church and Low Church,—spread jealousy 
and dissension into the inmost recesses of our 
domestic comforts ? If we are told that we are to 
have “ the good old times” again, we should like to 
know when and what they were; that we may 
know what to expect, and not be taken by sur¬ 
prise, even in our happiness. 

“ For sudden jojs, like griefs, confound at first.” 

For ourselves, we are inclined to be sceptics: — 
we do not know that any particular period of our 
■history has been less corrupt than another, pro¬ 
vided it had the same means of corruption: — in 
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some instances, indeed, the depravity which would 
liave manifested itself in corruption at home^ has 
been suspended for a while by some new object — 
some new pursuit abroad s which, offering a new 
gratification, has withdrawn the mind from every 
other consideration — till, satiated with tliis, it has 
returned to its former habits and propensities: — 
yet in all this we recognise no virtuous effort — no 
eschewing of evil — no seeking of good ! As to 
natural feeling — the mass of the people of all 
nations have ever been the same; and there seems 
little doubt, as far as the human mind has hitherto 
developed itselfi that what the historians of anti¬ 
quity have written of the populace of Atliens and 
of Rome, would equally apply, at the present day, 
to the populace of Great Britain, if placed in their 
situation. 

To return to our subject; we will define as 
closely as possible, what the defect alleged is in onr 
Representation — for the loudest of the loud does 
not presume to say, that practically the House of 
Commons is corrupt —they do not deny tliat, 
during the Session of Parliament, the members, 
at the expense of the nearest and dearest comforts 

8 2 
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of 4fe — at the expense of food and sleep — sedu¬ 
lously attend their public duty — consuming fre¬ 
quently, on great and important occasions, whole 
nights — till the broad day-light of the ensuing 
nuirning breaks in upon the house while sitting in 
deep debate, whether it be wise or unwise — 
whether it promote the interests of the people or 
the contrary, that such and such a bill pass into 
a law. Neither do they deny that an individual, 
or an aggregate body, if aggrieved, may present 
Ills petition, provided it be couched in respectful 
terms, and be heai’d, through the medium of 
learned and able counsel chosen by himself, 
against any pentling bill, and have suitable redress, 
tallier by impeding the further progress of the 
bill complained of— or by a compensation for any 
injury sustained by it: — this, indeed, they do not 
ilciiy ; — and who would believe them if tliey did ? 
neither do they deny that the laws from time to 
time made, founded on the necessities of the people 
and the advantage and honour of the state, gene¬ 
rally produce tliat effect. Xo prove this, let any 
man recollect the immense number of laws which 
arc made, in every session ; let him reflect what a 
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mass of intellect is concentred in deciding on every 
measure brought forward, and then let him con¬ 
sider in how few instances, when the dHect of the 
law is ascertained by experience, are applications 
made to Parliament to rescind the laws so warily, 
■SO cautiously made. In this observation, how¬ 
ever, it is obvious that we must omit such laws as, 
at the time of their being made, were understood, 
from their own nature, to be merely temporary ; 
those, for instance, which permit or prohibit the 
importation or exportation of grain, &c. &c.; for the 
rescinding of these being in the contemplation of 
the legislature at the time when they were made, 
they could not be expected to remain longer in 
force than the emergency lasted which occasioned 
them, and, consequently, the repeal of them is no 
argument of want of discretion or integrity in the 
legislature. 

In our criminal code, the laws which the general 
depravity of manners amongst the people call for, 
may, from time to time, require alteration ; — but 
these alterations are generally either for the jjur- 
pose of defining more accurately the offence 
rendered penal by them, or of aggravating or 

Q 3 
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extenuating the punishment, according as existing 
circumstinices may render expedient; the mind of 
man being* more astute in devising crimes or 
evading piuiishmeuts, than the legislature can be 
in preventing the crime or rendering the punish¬ 
ment certain. But in all these cases, Uxe principle 
on which Parliament acts, is the promotion of 
public good, by preserving the life, the liberty, 
the property, of all who live in the obedience, and, 
consequently, have a right to the protection of the 
laws: by restraining vice, by giving encourage¬ 
ment, as far as is possible, to the well-deserving, 
and punishing, with as lenient a hand as public 
security permits, those who offend against them; 
extending a shield over the unfortunate — the 
fatherless — the widow,—and pleading the cause of 
those who have no one to defend them against the 
oppressor. And in this anxious care and solici¬ 
tude will any one be hardy enough to deny, that 
this country stands conspicuous, not only without 
a rival, but almost-without an imitator ? 

Practically^ ther^re, as &r as the House of 
Commons is recognised by its influence on civil 
society, it is not corrupt in its motives; it is not 
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corrupt in its operations. It is felt by all as an 
instrument of good to all: from that, as from -a 
common source, is diffused a security for every 
external blessing which Providence vouchsafes to 
grant us; and, were the new-fangled doctrines of 
reform to become prevalent, it would be difficult 
to persuade the rational part of the community, 
that that'security would not be weakened, if not 
totally annihilated. 

But all these blessings seem to be as nothing in 
the eyes of the advocates for reform. At least we 
may so conjecture, from their willingness to bring 
them into jeopardy ; when, from the natural 
tendency of their doctrines, the loss of tliese 
blessings is rather to be looked for than the gain¬ 
ing any new advantage; unless we are to suppose, 
that, while every loyal subject gratefully acknow¬ 
ledges the existence of those blessings, the advo¬ 
cates for reform remain insensible of them : they 
tell us, indeed, that we are ruined, and that they 
only can save us; they tell us, that our represent- 
aticni is Jaulty^ because all are not permitted to 
vote who ought to be permitted; that the elective 
franchise' is unjustly narrowed ,• tiiat septennial 
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Parliaments must necessarily be corrupt. Let your 
Parliaments, they cry, sit but for three years 
Instead of seven, and you put an end to cor¬ 
ruption. By die more frequent recurrence of 
elections, when every member must look for the 
approbation of his constituents as the ground of 
his hope for a second election, you would destroy 
tlie influence of the minister, an<l thus the people 
would be honestly represented. Such is the 
grievance, and such tlie remedy ! Which being 
reduced to plain matter of fact, divested of the 
jargon of political enthusiasts, means no more than 
this; that they would have the sctuies of riot and 
debauchery, the never-failing concomitants of a 
popular election, recur every three years instead of 
every seven, and that as at present the people arc 
admitted to vote, they would open the door to the 
moh also. 

That Parliament is not practically corrupt, we 
liave already proved; for we presume that if laws 
are framed with an anxious wish to promote the 
good of those on whom they were intended to 
operate, and the legislature is not called upon by 
the voice of the people to rescind those laws, they 
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having a right so to do, if aggrieved by them, wt* 
are justified in assuming that tliose laws are good 
and e(]uitablc, and are admitted to be so. Any ad¬ 
vantage, therefore, to be derived from a change in 
the mode of representation, or in the duration of 
parliaments, is little more than nominal. But ns 
we have already proved, that Parliament is not 
praiiirall^ corrujit, w'e now hope to be able to 
prove, that the reform proposed would not remedy 
anv of the cvil^ under \^hich wc arc assto'cd that 

m 

wv labour, though iVie existence of those evils wc*. 

feel much inclined to doubt. On the contrary, 

we contend, that mischiefs without number woultl 

infiillibly arl.se fmin the change; and this, in every 

# 

isU;p tliut coultl be taken towards accomplisliiiij^ 
il ; for unless wc are to be gravely told, tliat the 
arbitrary power which was denied to the Stuarts 
is to be allowed to the factious leaders of ihi- 
— unless w'c are to be told, that the fuiula- 
inental, the eternal princijdes of justice, whicJi 
.•jovercigns and senates are called upon to revere, 
to make the rule of their conduct, are, when it 
mav be convenient to the reformers of Parliament 
that it should be so, a deatl letter; unless this he 
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periRittedy the scheme proposed is not more to be 
decried for its impolicy than for its iniquity; and 
of this iniquity the people would be the first victims, 
and those who had deluded them would be the only 
persons to receive benefit from it, as we hope wc 
shall be able to prove. 

Let us then depict a j^tre House of Commons, 
purified fi'om all its dross, under the new arrange¬ 
ment;. and iii order to do this, we must consider, 
what de;scription of persons would then be the 
voters to choose; for I have before stated that part 
of this new arrangement was to extend the right 
of voting so as to include those of a lower rank in 
society than are now admitted; the voters would 
then be not merely the opulent, or those who have 
what we frequently hear denominated, ** a stake in 
the hedge,” but amongst them would be found the 
lowest of the rabble *; the purchasers of half- 
• crown freeholds; men who, by means of perjury, 
procured an admission of votes for freeholds thus 
purchased; the mechanic, the handicraftsman, and 


* It is needless to remind the reader that this was practised 
some few yean since at the Middlesex election. 
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these of the lowest description ; who Hot choosing 
to attend to his occupation at the time of an elec¬ 
tion, preferred the idleness and drunkenness insepa¬ 
rable from it to the honest industry by which his 
wife and family were to be kept from want; the 
rabble, perhaps not sober at the moment of giving 
their suffrage, and exhibiting, in their general de¬ 
portment, the most disgusting scenes of profligacy 
and wickedness; the rabble, the sturdy beggar; 
the vaoabond ! doubtless, competent judges of the 
merits of a candidate to represent a county or bo- 
rougli in the senate of the nation! And a most 
worthy and enlightened Parliament we could not 
but have, when chosen by such voters ! Were we 
not witnesses of it, could it be believed that men 
of rank, the patrician, the Right Honourable, 
could be so far infatuated as to become the ad¬ 
vocates for such politics ! Unless, indeed, we are 
to estimate our security by the very vehemence of 
their language, and are at liberty to suppose that, 
from an instinctive care for themselves, they would 
not venture to speak or act as they do, were it not 
that they rely on Government opposing them, and, 
consequently, that neither their actions nor their 

Q 6 
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speeches will really produce that effect at which 
they ostensibly aim: but who, if they saw in the 
Government the least tendency to adopt their 
sentiments, would, from an instinctive sense of self- 
preservation, themselves be the first to sound the 
trumpet of alarm, and to give notice of the im¬ 
pending danger. In this case, the efforts of the 
party must be considered but as a party-trick, as a 
mere “ ruse de guerre ” and we cannot but pity the 
people who could suffer themselves to be duped by 
men capable of having recourse to so disingenuous 
an artifice. 

What sort of a Parliament would be chosen by 
such voters, no one can be at a loss to conjecture. 
One * of the wisest and most enlightened men that 
civilised Europe has ever seen, tells us, that the 
common people are unable to appreciate great 
qualities ; and the observation is confirmed by the 
testimony of botli ancient and motlern history; for, 
with all the reverence which some may profess tor 
the opinions of “ The People,” most true it is, that 
a candidate might liave all the integrity of Phocion, 


Lord Bacon^ Essay on Praise. 
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the philosophy of Socrates, the military talents of 
Pericles, and the virtues of Scipio, and yet, if un¬ 
fortunately he could not harangue the people in 
their own rhetoric, he would not stand the smallest 
chance of success, should he ofler himself as a 
candidate to represent them in Parliament. 

The recommendations which he might possess,— 
hy which we understand those valuable, those in- 
di.s)iensable qualities, without which he would never 
be able to judge of the real interests of a vast 
empire,—the populace would be no more able to 
comprehend than they would the calculations of 
Newton or the reasoning of Locke. If they are 
to judge, they wUl judge according to their own 
narrow conceptions and gross apprehensions, from 
that which is ’ixith them the criterion of fitness, 
which generally amounts to a dissatisfaction with 
the existing order of things, and a certain tlegrec 
of volubility of speech exerted in .abusing their 
governors; — farther than this they cannot pro¬ 
ceed, because farther than this they cannot com¬ 
prehend. 

How can we reason, but from what we know ? 
And what has ever been the consequence ? The 
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people, when left to themselves, have always been 
the dupes of the artful and the designing; of men, 
who, knowing how to cajole a mob, have prevailed 
on a rude set of untutored bumpkins to take that 
as sterling patriotism, or as matter of fact, which 
was merely assumed in compliance with their 
prejudices. 

In what we have here stated, we merely relate the 
case as it novo stands; the reform proposed would 
enhance the evil a thousand-fold. More now are 
entitled to vote than can make a reasonable choice; 
and, owing to the diffusion of wealth throughout 
the country, and the decrease in the value of 
money, many voters are persons of lower rank 
than perhaps were in the contemplation of the 
legislature at the time when the qualification was 
settled. 

For this assertion we have the authority of Sir 
William Blackstone, who, speaking of the qualifi¬ 
cation for a voter, says, “ Bishop Fleetwood, in 
his Chronicon Preciosum, written about sixty years 
since, has fully proved forty shillings in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth to have been equal to twelve 
pounds per annum in the reign of Queen Anne; 
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and, as the value of money is very considerably 
lowered since the Bishop wrote, I think we may 
fairly conclude from this and other circumstances, 
that what was equivalent to twelve pounds in his 
days is equivalent to twenty in ours.’* 

Concerning the expediency of establishing a 
qualification^ the same author snys» Tlie true 
reason of requiring any qualification, with regard 
to property, in voters, is to exclude such persons 
as are in so mean a situation that they are esteemed 
to have no will of their own. If these persons liad 
votes, they would be tempted, to dispose of them 
under some undue influence or other. ^ This would 


* It' wc arc told that in the passage quoted above, the 
author has passed a decided censure on that infl^tencc 
which is stated to exist, and which in another part of this 
tract we have contended is beneficial, wc do not con¬ 
ceive our ai^itnents at all weakened by allowing to Sir 
VV. Blackstone*s statement all the credit due to it. lie, 
speaking strictly as a lawyer, could not defend any in¬ 
fluence at all detracting from that unbiassed suffrage, which 
the letter of the law requires that the voter should give; but 
Sir W. Blackstone, and every man besides, might know, that 
whatever he might say, or Parliament migh^ enact, tlieorcti- 
cally, it never could, while human nature continued as it is, be 
carried into practice. Nevertheless, it is wise to have laws 
founded on that theory, as they put it into the power either of 
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give a great, an artful, or wealthy man, a larger 
share in elections than is consistent with general 
liberty. If it were probable that every man would 
give his vote freely and without influence of any 
kind, then, upon the true theory and genuine prin- 


Parliamcnt, or of our courts of law, to check that influence 
when carried beyond due bounds;—statutes exist to prohibit 
the people from doing certain acts apparently innocent in 
themselves; but, because they have been injurious, the law is 
permitted to continue in force, ready, if ttie same injury arises 
again, to be put in execution. In the same manner, laws to 
prevent influence exist, in order that if the evil is carried to 
an undue extent, it may be prevented. 

Before we conclude this note, we will beg leave to state our 
difliculties in defining what would strictly and logically be 
culled an unbiassed vote; for, according to the literal meaning 
of the phrase, if a son voted for his father, or a father for his 
son, this not being a Parliamentary ground of approbation, the 
vote given is as much biassed as if the voter had received mo¬ 
ney. And thus it may be said with every preference, every 
predilection that we feel; and if that preference and that pre¬ 
dilection be founded on any other grounds than those which 
refer to a member's conduct in Parliament, it is as likely to 
prompt us to vote for an unworthy object, as if we had received 
a pecuniury inducement, and would as effectually destroy the 
purity of Parliament. If none but a Parliamentary ground of 
preference is to be allowed, no new member could be chosen; 
for, however valuable he might be in his private capacity as a 
gentleman, who could conjecture what kind of a nicml^r he 
would make ? 
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ciples of liberty, every member of the community, 
however poor, should have a vote in electing those 
delegates to whose charge is committed the dis¬ 
posal of his property, his liberty, and his life. But, 
since that can hardly be expected in persons of in¬ 
digent fortunes, or such as are under die immedi¬ 
ate dominion of others, all popular states have 
been obliged to establish cei’tain qualifications, 
whereby some, who are suspected to have no will 
t>f their own, are excluded from voting, in order 
to set other individuals, whose wills may be sup¬ 
posed independent, more thoroughly upon a level 
with each otlier.” 

But it requires no elaborate disquisition to prove, 
that in the increased power and number of the 
rabble-voters, those of the higher orders of society, 
men of refined understanding, and decorous de¬ 
portment, would * be overwhelmed in the unbridled 
vehemence of popular fury; and no man would 
gain even a hearing, but he who would be -weak 


* Here agiun we allude to what happened at the Middle¬ 
sex election above referred to. We prefer giving matter of 
fact to forming hypotheses. 
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enough, or corrupt enough, to abet the preposterous 
wishes of the mob. 

We have said that the people have, when left to 
themselves, generally, if not always, been the 
dupes of artful men. In order to prove our 
assertion, let us advert to those who have obtained 
a seat in Parliament by the meansabo ve alluded 
to; let us contemplate those who. have been the 
choice of the people.^ when placed in the situation 
of senators; have iliey been the active, the vigo¬ 
rous, the enlightened benefactors to society ? in 
general, if not universally, they will be found to 
have been totally useless; devoid of the talent, the 
wisdom, the experience, the cool dispassionate in¬ 
vestigation, necessary to devise any measure ibr 
the good of the state ; and no otherwise known to 
have been members of Pai'liament, than by occa¬ 
sionally, if not always, thwarting that which they 
could not make better, and calumniating those 
who^ called to dirrot the councils of the nation, 
are doomed, by the licence which the constitution 
allows, to endure the revilings of envy« and the 
misrepresentations of malevolence. From that 
which has been the case hitherto, we may fairly 
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infer what the future would be, only increased be¬ 
yond all calculation by the scheme proposed. 

Thus would our Lower House be filled with 
those who, of all descriptions of men, are the least 
useful, the popular declaimers; the duliiess of 
many may, perhaps, be accompanied with some¬ 
thing that may have its use, it may bring forward 
information on particular subjects, where nothing 
more is required than plain matter of fact, which 
brighter minds may refine into something luminousi. 
JBut in the talents which succeed with the rude 
mob, what was ever found worth the bringing 
forward into notice ? ^hat connection have they 
with the grand machine of tlie government of a 
great empire? They may indeed be serviceable 
to palliate iniquity or incapacity, and in this view 
they must be looked upon as most hostile to the 
interests of the people s but the factious are not 
very solicitous how much mischief happens, pro¬ 
vided it be of their own making, though it some- 
times happens, in the event, that they are the 
victims of it; the judges might decide contrary to 

4 

the laws, and trample every legal principle under 
foot with impunity, provided all this were done 
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subserviently to popular ferment,* and Jeffines him¬ 
self might have been canonized in the calendar of 
patriots, had he wrested tlie law to oppose the King, 
instead of making it the instrument of the abuse of 
royal power. 

To bring about this reform, to procure such a 
House of Commons as that which we contend ours 
would be, when chosen by a sot of rabble-voters, 
extraordinary means must be employed; we say 
extraordinary, for our ancestors, having no sinister 
purposes to answ^, provided all due means for 
procuring a fair representation of all who, in sound 
policy, had a right to be represented. Established 
rights and privileges must no longer be of any 
avail: these must be annihilated: 

Sic volo, sic jubco, stat pro rationc voluntas: 

prescriptions, sanctioned by regular grants, and 
acquiesced in for centuries, melt away; the text, 
tluit we are not to do wrong that good may come 
of it, rests upon high autliority; but our reformers 
make so little account of it, that they are desirous 
of doing an evil, where all the good that is to come 
of it is problematical, however certain the evil may 
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be. They, ihei’ufore, have no objection to dislran- 
chlsiiigr ancient boroughs, on the ground that the 
population of these boroughs is not so great as 
it was formerly. * It is, in our opinion, no excuse 
to say, that the inhabitants of such boroughs shall 
have, as a compensation, a vote for the county in 
which the borough is situated, for, perhaps, as the 
mailer stands at jtresent, they may have a vote for 
the county; but if they have not, the giving them 
a vote for a county, makes a man one voter among 
ten thousand ; whereas, in his vote for the borough, 
he might be one of five hundred, or of fifty, or 
even of five : for instance, — the borough of Ohl 
Sarum is almost deserted, and some few others are 
nearly in the same state, “ Why should such 
places as these sentl members to Parliament ?” cry 
, our reformers. “ Let them be disfranchised; no 
matter for the rigJU.'* That is of no importance 
with them, gootl patriotic souls ! But we, who 
candidly profess ourselves of the old school, may. 


* Lord Bacon mentions, as one of the causes of sedition, 
the breaking of privileges. — Sec Essay on Seditions and 
Troubles. 
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perhaps be excused, if we declare ourselves not 
quite satisfied with this logic, and beg leave to 
suggest that, according to this mode of reasoning, 
there is not a charter, a right, a prescription, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, that is safe. 
It would not be merely the borough of Old Sarum 
that would be attacked ; and, consequently, it is not 
merely the borough of Old Sarum that we defend. 
It is a in-inciple that we contend for; the borough 
alluded to may, perhaps, not have aliove half-a- 
dozen inhabitants left in it; the right is binding, 
great and little, many and few, are relative terms. 
And if the sophistry of the new school were to be 
adoptetl, wherever it can be shown that any alter¬ 
ation has taken place in any thing sanctioned by a 
charter, we may be told that the charter is become 
voiil, if it suit the views of the reformers that it 
should be so. AVhat would be the outcry, if any 
of the courts of Westminster Hall were to lay 
down such doctrines, wc may, without any ap¬ 
prehension ns to the result, leave to every man to 
decide. 

But we will suppose that the reformers prevail: 
all elections are populai*, or, in other words. 
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solely decided by the voice of the people, ■witliout 
any interference from government or from the 
aristocracy. We have shown tliat the men who 
will now obtain scats, must have the faculty of 
addressing the mob in their own way, and would 
be expected to be loud in abusing all those who 
happen to be in power; and in this respect it is 
taken for granted tliat they do not disappoint tlie 
expectations of the electors; and we may likew'ise 
presume that they would not fail to show to the 
satisfaction of their masters, the electors, that 

A 

nothing is necessary to tlie correcting all abuses 
but the choosing them, and such as them, I'or their 
members; accompanying their declarations with 
all possible assurances that they will anxiously 
watch over all the corruptions of government, and 
preserve inviolate the dignity and independence of 

the borough of-. The firtifice succeeds, 

the candidate is chosen : the chances arc infinitely 
greater that the candidate, now the new member, 
will take his.seat very quietly, and give himself no 
further trouble about his florid speech and his fair 
promises from the hustings; and all this must be 
the case, if he be such a man as the people, when 
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left to themselves, generally choose, because.he has 
not any talents or faculties applicable to die business 
before him. But what is done by this ? What is 
achieved ? The eflfect will be this, that men of 
education, men of literary habits, men who are an 
honour to tlieir age and country, will necessarily be 
excluded from a seat in die Ix>wer House of Parlia¬ 
ment ; for if they possess these recommendations, 
they probably, if not certainly, do not possess the 
faculty of haranguing a rabble; and if they possess 

that dignity of mind which cultivated intellect 

• » 

lun'cr fails to confer, they wdll disdain the paltry 
arts of ingratiating themselves with diose whose 
good opinion, not being foiuuled on any basis either 
of integrity or intellect, they will wisely consider as 
beneath -their regard. — 

Sume siipcrbiam 
Quo^sitain ineritis. 

« jT^ .A 

And thus, the best, the most honest, the most 

eflieient imlividnals that the state can produce, will 
• . 

be excluded from those situations, where they could 
render the most service to the^ public^ X<et us 
conceive. For a moment, a man of the character 
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hare described; let us suppose him willing to offer 
himself-to r^resent seme piece in Parliament; but» 
before he be^ns hts canvass, he is given to under* 
stand that he raaist exhibit on tlie hustings of a 
country, town, the talents above stated; talents, 
perhaps, it may be said, better adapted to a 
mountebank than to a gentleman and a man of 
family. — Let us cmiceive the Clarendons, the 
Somerses, and the Folklands of the day in this situ¬ 
ation, and that even they must adopt the covirse 
liiere pointed out, or forego their claim and retire. 
Or, to make the case still more our own, by instanc¬ 
ing names more fomiliar; let us consider the vener¬ 
able president of the Court of Admiralty, of the pre¬ 
sent day [18133, a man in all good learning ** onv A- 
TissiMus or the late Right Honourable William 
Pitt; or the heroes of the Peninsula, reduced to 
the altemathre above alluded to; is therels okiv- 
'ixEMAM but would feel disgust at the disgracefol 
conditions imposed on such men, or would any 

man of ome intellects pretend to maintain, that it 

# 

would' not be a public calamity tliat such men 
should be excluded from the House of ConlfDlhif, 

V 

because, forsooth, they could not please a bod^ of 
YOU 11. u 
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such electors? Fort Rs we have< stated abovet the 
necessary consequences of this plan of > Reform 
would be, that by increasing the number of -the 
voters, which is to be brought about by lowering 
the qualificatioii necessary to constitute a vot^r, 
our reformers would eventually exclude the cha¬ 
racters above alluded to, from the power of offer¬ 
ing themselves — and this as effectually, as if they 
were precluded by a positive vote firom sitting in 
the House of Commons. And tlius we might 
have ogain a Parliamentum indoctortem^ the evil of 
which was so forcibly felt in the single instance 
wiiich we read of, that it was never permitted to 
recur again: a suflicient reason, it is humbly con¬ 
ceived, for not making another experiment of the 
effects of it. - 

. Rut, as it is absolutely necessary for the. .public 
good, the only criterion in a public questitm, that 
the^woisthy characters that we have just mentioned 
shoukL-be'fotmd in every Parliament ; so, in addi¬ 
tion, to the right whidi isuch. places, as Qldb. Soctim, 
&c. claim, (a right which no wise man', wilh ever 

a 

‘tri& tokeee ‘.viojefetidy) by the .exishsoce t»9/such 
bordiighe. as are out reach oft the p<^Hilar 
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gTRsp it is plain that an accommodation arises to 
the community, as they open a door*to men of re* 
tired habits of life and thinking, by whicli they can, 
without the harassing inconveniences of a canvass, 
become members; in which situation they may 
bring forward more wisdom ami knowledge liir tlie 
public good, than almost any other description of 
members may liave had on opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing. And in this part of the scheme of the re¬ 
formers, we discover the same spirit of sacrifi¬ 
cing the public to their own private ends, that we 
have already traced in many other instances. Uut, 
though they may not choose to confess it, it is ob¬ 
vious that they feel tlie weight, the power, the in¬ 
fluence that such men possess, as guardians of the 
slate, aiitl consequently would gladly remove tliem 
out.pf their way. And if their purpose bo what 
fotv-CMm doubt^' the overtlirow of the ]a#s of the 
land, we can. scarcely blame them ; their antipathy 
is natural; and, in proportion os the TeneeatHm of 
the Virise and good attends such men, wilt that an¬ 
tipathy increase. 

-'We havti'edready said the choice of-the 
' people. When left to themselves, but rarely^ if ever, 

R 2 
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fUls on such men ns can be of service in prorndting 
the interests of the empire. We may ttdd, that, 
however suc^ men may have aifected to be the 
friends of the people, tfa^ have generally sought 
only their private interests. We will suppose one 
of this description becomes the minister of the day, 
raised to that ** painliEil preeminence^* by the voice 
of the people who have made the Welkin ring with 
acclamation tliat at last their wishes were gratified ; 
their prayers were heard; their idol is raised; the 
man of the people is minister. The people will 
now etycn/i that which before they could only con¬ 
template os a phantom, Liberty; for corruption is 
now na more ! !! What are his measures ? Are th* 
rig^tn of the people and the grievances under whicii 
he has repeatedly told them that they groan,' tlic 
peculiar Directs of his care ? No: as soon as hA !s 
warm ■in'iMs seat, and the gaaette has annoiinoM 
thatj his 'friends atul pmrizans are all placed in 
battie<«nn(y to support him;^—he brings in a bill*, 
the obvious effect of which is to invest the Haure 
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of C^onunons, wliich House of Commons he could 
olwaySf >by mesns of this bill, contrive to have, in hh 
interest, with such powers and patrons^ as wvnhl 
enable him to spt at defiance the Crowil, the House 
of Lords, the people and every recognised power 
in the stiOe. So ,nuich for the leader of the peo> 
pie, the men of the -people the enemies of corrup> 
tion, tire virtuous {patriots. 

Quanhim niatatus ab itlo 

Htxtorc 1 


And now what is the consecjuence ? that which 
reason pomts out would be the consequettC'O; the 
people^ his former friends, and among them many 
)R:rsoivs of real worth, who, in an evil hour, had 
given the > patriot credit for honesty, Indighant that 
they hod .• I)ecn ■ duped by an impostor, desert liim. 
Lta is^ clriven frean die helm, and retiiieS-htnidSt 

j 

thW’Soots and' hisses of all, to disgrace ‘ifr’Ought on 
him by himself $ a disgrace which all hiii ^Wbte- 
f)uent pains and exertions were never hbld-efittrely 
to dot away.- , fff . ' 


•* If thou beesthe—butO how-faHVi'—how chan ged 
From him who, in the happy refl|i|a of 

^lo'lhecf'rdth tntnscehdeilt brlhfitnesi, outshine 

♦ 1 ? ‘ ' 

Myriads though bright! ” 
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We adduce' not this as«a single instance t‘ the in- 
firmity is epidemical among that class of men wh6 
call themsefces the men of the people. If this be 
any extenuation of the apostasy, the manes of the 
patriot are welcome to it. 

a. 

It requires no great sagacity to foresee what 
would be the proceedings of a Parliament chosen 
by such voters, and formed of such members as 
have been described; a‘Partiament from which 
learning and talcuit for business would be excluded; 
from -which every man who held an office in the 
state, would, because all such would bi'considered 
as under influence, be deemed unfit to have the 
confidence of the people. If the measures of go¬ 
vernment were attacked, and attacked they certain- 
ly would be, ’ without any reference to merit or 
demeritj who woidd be there to defend thero^ ?• tf-ho 
would bd'^qii’csent to answer any charge ? — I^Ctfii- 
tnr3» CSxancellor of the Exchequer, — or, perhaps, 
he might -be permitted to be aided by a few,— half 
a* score, at the most, of his colleagues, who would be 
doomed tb endure the storm of popular frenzy ; 
and to 'abidd^heiiimtilthOQs decision of those, who 
were H^holly unable tb judge of the merits of the 
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case before them, to jiulgc what was fittest, or 
even what was practicable ! With such n tribiiiui), 
what man could ever expect justice ; and without 
that security, what man would be rash ciiougli to 
accept an office ? Or would any one say that the 
affitirs of the nation can be conducted on such plain 
and obvious principles, as the generality of man¬ 
kind can comprehend ? Were the experiment but 
attempted to be made,-the united empire would 
soon feel its' inability to contend against even the 
meanest potentate that might draw his sword against 
her. Or where is the man who would, or could, 
whatever might be the powers of his undcrstaiul- 
ing, accept an office, on tlie terms of popular iuvoiu' 
tmly ?— wbitrio iu>indaris aurtc. — Many measures 
will a nunister be compelled to adopt, that may, to 

the iiKliscriminating observer, have an ungracious 
«• 

usp4<^; but which, when thoroughly understood, 
may be found highly advantageous to the commu¬ 
nity, or, if not productive of positive advantage, 
may be tlefended on the ground of necessity ; — 
yet of this advantage, or of this necessity, very few 
liave,it in their power to ^rm an, furcurate judg¬ 
ment ; and pride and prejudice may infiuence the 
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3 ^ 

4<y4^¥W^ <9^ ^o»e;who fB»y nQt;<bei<^Ta£iiidadi<by 
ignQi^qff^. •, ,iTo cmoc^ebeDii 'tbcr jcsopfxtttocy 

mtny rftqatKfi'iotimMe^ knowledge' df tli« 

<r 

stated, or of tiny r«>cmh:es of imA' 
oivD^ji^s ^nds, itstpopulatioB, ots)aoMitifttelures, its 

it&ivicMS «iSd wliatisof no loss impdrt- 

♦ 

aucss iBtatc of p feeln^tr 

<'Wo'’dd not gIvB>diis as a ne<ai sadom in poUtiiS. 
The nitfhority of nntiqiiit^ i>e qnoted to 

spppQTt 'it* Noildng is. mote^ttisy than to Adn* 
suro may nioasore that the wisest iniinMSter eVer 
plnxintd ^ the difficuity k to doribA 'tlK^'Aftosures 
that fisny ho least objeotioftahlc ; -stitl 

th«t imnihe^ of objeets wl»<^ deoHund the ntbeta- 
tiou Is in<ireaaed» so mtoch greater mnst'thalt di& 
be» 

Btitweam told that Uieye'exists 
from wUbqut) which destroys the h»depend6irifitl'of 
the litHiae of Commons, and which th^'Rtdton 
proposed could do away; the Influence df* peet% 
and f^ulBBt men, 'OXdMSd in {irdevtring' ’the efeo 
tipn of^ peisQnh whom, they wish to provida^for or 
promo^ OT wJh^ mterM. 
concerned. Yet even bere^ we do not^feelcttbe tce^^ 


*• 
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ptdtftidina^ of'-oiir oppon^ts. In thib' Iritearftvebtfr, 
we 09 ^fxt^qtfeady tee the person so put ih^ ‘^enUst 
under the>hannete «f the poptdar parly, as under 
those ojfi the -gevenunent; the inefinadoitB of thd 
peer who ‘insocniEed each persons to be elected, 
generally detenniiiung which side the member dius 
returned' shall take $ in wfascfa oases it fire^entfy 
haj^mns that the people gain One more advodste; 
so that wliat is lot^ Jby mfluence in one instance, is 
con^ensated by whettia gained in another, and 
thus no injury is sustained. And to the honour of 
ow’ .nob^ijyviaiid great men be it stated, it luui 
irequently^happeaed the nation hae been in> 
d,ebhid fi>r sonaaof the wise^ * and best men that 
eyw hf^*>#>i#^.in-lts‘ councils, to this, 1 will 
venture to say, salutary influence, which afKuds 

^ ^dsaission into Paiiiaxnent for 
thof9(,whpr mjghi^ ibe excluded by pc^ndar pre^ 

4 

ju4j5ifi^ > or • by■ the want of what we must call’ 
boarougfai-cooneHions. < ;> 

Xp qur .^pp^enents^ i^^ be. os nwab. to the 

T *r iH—***- —.mm, - . ..a. - 

‘•’TKe’laids'Mr.'Ktt'sa't'Tbr Appleby,!)/ the assistance of a 
Pea$ <iCfthfe*t^alHf 
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ears - of the deaf, to say that the influehce 'thus 
exerted has been proved by many sagacious poli¬ 
ticians) to be the necessary result of the connexion 
between landlord and tenant, or to be referable to 
the sway that wealth and elevated rank will ever 
bear in a country wlierc the grand energies by 
which the inhabitants grow opulent, arc perniitteil 
to. act in all-their vigour. 'We therefore deny that 
it is an evil; it is one of the links by which society 
is kept together; it is almost referable to necessity, 
and might almost be predicted as what would take 
place in a' country, the constitution of which re¬ 
sembled that of Kngland. 

This interference, therefore, stands proved, at. 
we conceive, to be unavoidable, and even to be 
productive, in many mstaiice>, of good; to,<be 
founded in the nature of wealth and prosperity; 
and- not to be removed, if it were possible that it 
sliould be removed,, without essentially injuring the 
vital interests of the kingdom: and of die injury 
dius sustained,' any reasonable man may be coii- 
vinoedi reflects on the benefits arising from 
whatever forms a.cosmection between the different 
ranks and classes of society. 
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But a more glaring evil still remains to be con¬ 
sidered; more glaring, as appearing to militate 

0 

u^uiust the law of the laud, more strongly than 
any of those as yet enumerated ! VV'e mean what is 
iisserted by some, that seats are sul^jects of bargain 
and sale; and that this traffic is so openly carried 
on, that no one can doubt it. Admitting, for 
argument sake, that the fact is so, without assert¬ 
ing it, or making ourselves responsible for the 
accuracy of the assertion, we wish fairly to con¬ 
sider the (piantuni of moral or physical evil con¬ 
tained in the custom, or the inconvenience arising 
from it^ and pcrha})s, if we do not admit damoiir 
for argument, or rage for reason, the evil, or the 
inconvenience, will be found much less than-wn'> 
at first imagined. From the experience we have 
liad, the members who have come into Parliament 
by this method, have l}een in general as indejien- 
tlent and as well informed, have been as zeiilous 
in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties a-- 
any other. description of members: :tlie public, 
therefore, have been no st^erers by 4fa« practice. 
In most iastanccs, they havetJjeen gentlemen <k*- 
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ftsmnatd in faneuiimb 
iMkili way from wlnditthey frnmd^hefiiT 
selves excluded* except by th»>iiiewia oow.iHade 

imfreq^^ oich^itnedibers 

l»|(<^itJ;ie>popiUar «de inddfcbates. And ’vidiat can 
the ikieat^»#}|spiciou» apprehend, even su{)q[iosing 
the' pntdicp- grossly irregular ? Does toy ofte 
ima^^ne t4<to our. lives are so-^-.wieiakfy -dt^nded^.or 
<vur liberties to Ul defined^ or tov#sebly'estuU^bhed 
by wbdCto and courage *of our anoesti^ that 
it .would be* in the power, of a acore or two. bf 
geademito who Aad pttrck^ned seaita. hoic^he House 
ofaCcmikncms, to deprive us of the mete or the 
Who has ever been deprived hyaaembers 
<d^‘this descriptioD, of any of his oomfiMto?' TXhk 
pra£tio%. like that which we, have alifam^iiijid 
oecaaioD to notice,, nwy be .perhapB bsmi^ifaha 
eoncomicants of the- great wealth of :thaotiatBifr; 


oftweabhi biHiging with it.ten.tfainiaaBsl/UBssaigs 
taj ;Uieaa^v.who are contented ; to theigood 

whidiiPtoffidenoe haslbeatoated^npiHr-JIliBBiffwitb.- 


totr^ftSa^ijg iahattMn wntoahwiMb jwribctioB* ahlidr 
from appreciatii^nnHbkt.aliey 
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tbemaeftveB fiocMs, «v to dastroy tineilllipiiinate 
othet^'-frwrit ft. of envy or midevt^liticd, of 

ambitMMr or savorkoi 

'Tfeinnks'io the-wuidom of our fi>refiidier% 'tinder 
the blessing" of that'Providence, tfae^ tlatfitifUtlOh 
of this country has bem so well nmttirbd fthd 
digested; ilie several parts of'it ore fortned <io 
exactly to support^and correct ead) odi^r, that It 
is not in the poiver of any one of the htf^uiches Of 
the legislature -to destroy either of die 
Tlie power which eadi independently poSs^eS, 
always audoles it to preserve itself, atid to' gtVe its 
weight and inftaence to support either of tha<^i^h4rs 
when In danger. Of this, history 'iltVnishes 'tK> 
stances witliCMsC number; the Itorda have Mllihd 

rohn^,>idie: throne, when the throne has been 

/ 

.eiidasigered firom the inroads of the ConunortS; 
the* donotnons have dene the sam^^^when -the 
danger was apprehended'&om-the LiOttia; vand 
when the Crown wasconoeived to haveovenMtopped 
the boimdanWiseBaBbtisbtil by the. fivwgr'lhei. two 
Houses of PartianuBBt have aodtaiott#lp^aKl.^«^ 
firttualljbsinifedtheip powm ^ |iroVidsth«temKly. 

We flatter ourselves that we have produced 
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arguments against the Reform of Parliament as 
proposed, which our readers will admit- to be of 
force. We have shown that by extending the 
right of voting, we constitute a number of voters 
still less competent to judge of the merits of a 
candidate, than the major part of the people show 
themselves to be, even ns the law stands at pre¬ 
sent : — that therefore we may reasonably expect 
that those, who would be returned to Parliament 
by such voters, would be neither wise nor vir¬ 
tuous ; that the evils complained of in our Re¬ 
presentation in no instance protluce any practical 
inconvenience; but on the contrary, solid anil 
substantial gootl, by affording means for able 
men to come into Parliament, who otherwise 
would be precluded. We have shown th^t it is 
necessary for the purposes of justice, ’ that fhe 
officers of government should be eligible, 'irf order 
that the merits of public men should be investi¬ 
gated with more candour; that those men who 
have riseb'to great political eminence by humour¬ 
ing the‘-‘'people, have, when iti poWer, shown 
themselves*‘devoid of consistency, we had'Almost 
said of common probity; and the first to violate 
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those principles, by Uie profession of w^iicU they 
became powerful. If we are correct in our hypo¬ 
thesis, we do not conceive that the arguments of 
our opponents, whenever they nuiy think proper 
to bring theiu*forwnrd, can be very numerous «>r 
very conclusive, and may hope that a nioderate 
portion of intellect, joined to no great quantity oi’ 
common honesty, will enable the larger half oi' 
the community to discover how vain are the pre¬ 
tensions t>f those who seek to delude them; and 
dis|)ose them to rest contented, unpolluted with 
the spirit of imiovatioii, and thankful that in the 
general wreck of kingdoms and states, which the 
continent of Kurtjpe at this time [18133 exhibits — 
their lot is.liilicu on u gooil ground, where every 
man may worship Clod in the way he prefers, and 
He dgwn at night on his bed in peace and charily 
with Ijiis iieighbour. 

It may not be totally inap})licfiblc to our present 
subject, to consider what is required by (juv 
reformers,, exclusively as an innovaUqp, for as 
Parliamentary innovation is, no newj4/|ng.,in this 
country, it may be prudent to consider A^hat 1ms 
been ,done by former innovators, and what >vas the 
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OHUequence. For wo read ia hiatoryj tluit when 
the rulers the people, being dete rmin ed on n 
thorovtgh godly reformation 1 

** when hj^crisy and Mnscnse 
Had got tV advowson of thrif oonsdence,** 

made great innovations in the establisbed order <d 
' tilings, and* more especially in the two Houses ol 
Parliamesnt, the people at Jast found, that, wbnU 
ever tihey had giv^ up, they had gained nothings 
their rulers, indeed, in compliance with whose 
requisidons they had made great .aacridces, had 
been h^edted; tliey had secured'tp themselves 
sometlqng to gratify their avarice or their ambi* 
tion ; but it was at the people's expense,, who 
discovered, by lamentable experience, PjO- 

quiescence in one demand, did but enablepthfir 
fapt^s rulers to insist with more vehemwi^cer.pn 
a second; and were we now to permit the, advo- 
qstcs for reform to become the nders of the people, 
is „qip^;j|]oubt that the same elfeets wotdd 

“® .w^,produpssd by 
<^tteweiP»^cef»ow in the. reign of Qunlea 
„Wc sen b«t difl^rejjce* l^et^tefn 
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the t>f 1€4ID, and thet of ISIS, atfd abould 
wish to hli'^h''iS^slfaOtory answer, whedier,' •were 
the demands of the reformers *to be ackjixiesced hij 
they would even then be quiet ? or would not such 


acquiescepoo rather be in^e the ground of a second 
demand ? would they rest contented with refiyrm^ 
ifig ? would they stop shoi^ of AiminfLAi^OK ? are 
the lowest orders of th4 'people in’ general so 
lUbdOmte in ‘ their’' demands, that they ihay be 
trusted, so that gehc^bSity, however ■ lavish dr 
ill-timed bn the part of the legislature, would not 
produce iin^blb'nt'hnportitnity on theirs? for'ibiless 


this' be as&t&ined',' until it be sho-wn Hiiit the 
rabble wbii^ *feam moderation by success, until 
be sAlown thfi.t the madness of the people was ‘ Id ■ 
afiy^ idstitnce'restrained by their becoming niastet^, 
it* ^eeni^^llttle less than trusting a sword' in tire 
Kmids^f** fiianiac, to comply with thc^fr' present' 


•J j ^ 


demands. 

s 

Is the experienbe of agbs nothfhg? i^ evbf^ 
eihergeftfc^/ is every feature 'Of the'4h£^,^‘to’ be 
cemshtehed'hs! a neUr base? Whdt 'wi^tle'^e’fiiMbhs 
c^'Reinfe'^ahd Athens,' if'hiady idfby 

gtdned the'ksbeii^khcjr?'' If ^chbbls' ^ad ^(S8A&get» 
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are founded^ if students are expected to read, and 
to become conversant with the historians of anti< 
quity, for Heaven’s sake let us have the practical 
benefit of becoming wise by their precepts, and not 
run into dangers, of which they would warn us; 
and, perhaps, teach us how to avoid; let us make 
them really the 

KTHMA ’ES ’AEI. 

If we cannot improve that which our ancestors 
have done for us, — at least let us not injure the 
mighty fabric which their labours have reared, — 
the work of centuries to construct, arid the glory 

t 

of tlie world wdicn completed ! 

Injurioso ne pede proruas 

Stantem coluninam ; ncu poptiliis frequens 

Ad anna cesBantes, ad anna ' 

Concitet iMrEnirMQui: j’uaxgat. 

Before we dismiss from our minds the-ol^ctions 
to the measure proposed, which occur to us from 
its being an innovation, it may be to our purpose 
to attend to the opinion of a great man, whom we 
have quoted once before *, Lord Bacon, in order 

i * • , 

* Essay on Innovation. He likewise says^ and well to 
beware that it be the reformation that draweth on the change^ 
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to show what were his ideas on the subject. He 
tells us, it is good also not to try experiments in 
^>tates, except the necessity be urgent, or the 
utility evident. In this quotation, every syllable 
apjdies to us with infinitely more force than to any 
other insuincc for which it might be (juoted; for 
Iicre no necessity exists, for the nation enjoys every 
practical benefit without it; and no utilily is evi- 
t'ent, because it is so far from being useful, that it 
would be an injuiy, by increasing, to a dangerous 
excess, the democratic influence in elections which 
already exists to as great an extent as is safe with 
respect to the other energies proper to be exerted, 
and therefore proper to be ])rotected on such occa¬ 
sions; anti to give, out of Parliament, an asceu- 
dency to the mob, which would bring with it 
inevitable ruin, by eiidaiiKcrin*; the existence of 

* V O “ 

Parliafoent itself; for when have the people been 
adequate, either as to power or inclination, even to 
defend their country by their own wisdom or their 


and not the desire of change that prctcndetli the reform¬ 
ation this we conceive to be very necessary in the change 
meditated in our Parliament. 
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own aetirity ? To comprehcind ' Uie fo^ce of tKis 

* « 

question, let any man turn to' the' bi^tl6hs of 
]>emoBthesM8y when Athens waii''menaced by the 
overgaawn ambition of Philip; —let him observe 
what address -was necessary on the part of the 
mrator/to give some degree of consistency to the 
vacillatkig politics of a tuhiultuous republic, or to 
rouse a whole people l^in their indolence, their 
pleasures, their vices, to arm ‘themselves against 

certain destruetion. We saj/Address, for it was 

, % - 

not ’mmre cogency of argument that Would have 
produced tlie effect he desired: orator Imd, 

ini!irell**tuTned periods, poured forth'^e language 
of reproach and honest indignation, lie im^t have 
excked their malice and their resentment, but he 
would never have stimulated their 

^ ^ 4 

be it kncnivn, in propoition as the people^' Hiy' Which 

y ^ 

phrase we mean the lower orders, the ^fihndr'diis, 
and-the factious, grow poweifhl, in the same ratio 
does their laziness and their indif^rence ks to the 
imbUe-good,. increase'; and thds,*whrde wd Were 

gleri^usi^tvmanragmg' itnd' 

in ell thtfr >«iMs^ we fihd flHatbtcr 

improvements in the Ihe ‘ cdfihtty 
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had only destroyed our resources and pcuralysed 
our energies, and thus opened a door -for the 
secret arts or open force of the common enemyk 
For, as it is unquestionably true that theaa are, 
-within the kingdom, those who, fix>m depravity of 
heart, are the enemies, and would be the subverters 
of the constitution, 4td hot our government relax 
in Its vigilance; so is it m^st true, that tliere is a 
modern Philip Q1813J ready to avail himself of any 
opportunity that might be offered him ; though, in 
one respect,^^ .Athenians were more fortunate than 
we, for the^ death has closed the eyes of 

our modern J^epxpsthenes, whose eloquence was%he 
firsC trumpet to sound the alarm, when scarcely the 
mos(^ alert perceived the danger, when the turbulent 
spii^t qf th^, lower classes, which many are now 
en^tvopring to raise again, was, with the cry of 
liberty equality, exerting all its power to 

annihilate every thing diot bad the sanction of 
law to support it. Such is >tlie nature and tendeney 
of the innovation pr<^>osed, end such thadiinssingir 
that inay ba cgiyqctpd &oa» it 111 Xie* oa^now tnrti 
out attention to q ipore prospect; die con> 

t^plation of dijp good ve f^joy. 
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In order to ascertain the advantages we derive 
from the House of Commons, constituted as it is, 
lei us consider of what it is capaUe. It will easily 
l)c conceived, that the demands of a nation, whose 
only pursuit is war, must be few; recruit your 
anny, and almost all the business of the state is 
floiic : plunder may supply food and clothing; but 
how numerous are the concerns and interests of 
a commercial country like Great Britain ! — to 
regulate and to legislate for these, what various 
knowledge, what diderent species of talent are 
requisite ! infinitely too grunt for any; one mind to 
})osseSs. It has been observed, that in England 
there are more methods of gaining an honest liveli¬ 
hood than in any other country hitherto kiiq^n; 
if this be true, let any one reflect how' much of 
burden is imposed on the legislature by this cir¬ 
cumstance ; — all are to be protected, all are to be 
encouraged ; not merely the trade that is carried 
on in tlie metropolis or in Bii’mingharo, but the 
commerce also which is necessary to that trade, 
in all its ratnifications and bearings, ironi Green- 
laiul to Cape Horn; from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean. Trace this care throughout the 
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various departments of commerce, tlirougU all the 
complicated demands of necessity or luxury, and 
then let the question be asked, what kind of intel¬ 
lect is useless in a House of Commons, provided it 
be capable of being applied to the pursuits of men. 
What description of persons, then, would you 
excl ude ? f<>r the unavoidable effect of this re- 
Ibini would be to exclude some of the most 
useful men that the country possesses, as we hope 
to prove. Would you exclude the militoj'y officer; 
the naval officer; because these may be considered 
as dependent on the crown for promotion to llu* 
command of armies and navies ^ Would you cat- 
clude the lawyer, lest tlie hopes of the seals should 
uifiucuce his vote ? the merciiant, the stockbroker, 
the manufacturer ? — the pursuit of any one of 
these may occasionally be the subject of debate; 
and who so competent to legislate on these several 
]X)mts, as the ftersons most accustomed to considet 
them minutely ? Would you exclude these, for tlie 
pu^ose of admitting the uiiinforincd m^, or the 
man of desperate fortune ? —' In the i)ridc-extended 
dominion of the Corsican usurper, C1813J no such 
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iMcesBity oi consuUiog the want* of the.pahlie exists. 

If he permits bo coasmeroB theS shall suf>pA 3 r the 

demands of his people, he has aM amp Fsady fo 

• 

stifle their cries, but in Enghusd thia: is «ofe the case; 
here ten thousand aulgects liar legislatiemurisa^ not 
known either in Franee mr daewheee. Let a man 
consider what a House oLCkimineDB of England 
ought to be, in order that it may do justice to the 
various, and in many rsspeets intricate^ intereats of 
the country; and then let him ask himself whether it 
be possible to form a senate^ whose oflice k is to pro¬ 
mote the wel&re of a nation, suchas jws^|^ve-«epre- 
sented England to be, better calculated tdsnawer that 
purpose than the House of CcHBmoBs, ocmstituted 
as it is at present, by condenring the various^tdlents 
requisite for public business, in a greujtlri' ds g ih e. 
than perhaps was ever done in any other 'pOfudar 
assembly whatever. Where was ever fimndi an in¬ 
dividual who had occaskm for the JwsiatMme of 
Parliainent, who has not found men in iha^ US- 
sembly, able to judge of the merits of hiooam?'dr 
who was ever precluded frcwn a patient hearing, 
{HTOvided the language in which 
couched was ccmforiiiable to die rul«s''tif de e a w y, 
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to-those rules v^hich every man requires - for him¬ 
self, and which the nature and dignity of all public 
IxNliea require to be observed towards them? £ven 
tl»e spirit of party, which is ever found in great 
polidcal assemblies, has this one advantage to com¬ 
pensate fifty evils that it engenders; it brings ■fevery 
thing to argument, pro and con the two parties 
as regularly set themselves to oppose each other, 
as the counsel on a trial at the Old Bailey, where 
one advocate says all he can in behalf of the pro- 
secutor, and the other for the defendant; and, from 
the two, the CJourt and the Jury elicjt the truth ; 
the same efiSact is produced in the House of Com¬ 
mons'; and perhaps it has seldom happened that 
the ultimate decision formed on any point, has been 
othec; than.' what prudence or necessity dictated. 
If any-man feel, dissatisfied with the representaUoii 
of the people of England, let him see the senates* 
of other countries, and • he will learn perhaps, from 
them, the difficulty of cmistituting public assem¬ 
blies so as .to render them, in every respect ade- 

^ " * V r e 

' F * I ■ ■■■ fc»e»ss»'-|ir J - - 

• W^'wourd re<^Afinaend to our readers the perusal of De 
Lolii|e^ar,9lalttab)0^wcM:k^^0ik the Ccnistitutioit of Eiif^land. 

VOL. II. s 
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quate to the purposes for which they were consti- 
tuteclf restraining the violence to which disqui¬ 
sition* has a natural tendency, yet preserving that 
Irecdom, without which disquisition would be nu¬ 
gatory. Yet this happy medium has Great Britain 
found ; and is now called upon, if the nation please 
In have it so, under the specious pretence of re¬ 
form, eventually to sacrifice it; to surrender it on 
the summons of the ignorant or the artful; witliout 
the remotest prospect of receiving any practical 
benefit from a measure so fraught with evil. 

To avoid tlie necessity of making such a sacri¬ 
fice, let us be true to ourselves; to insure the pos¬ 
session of Uie benefits above enumerated, we are 
not called upon to make any exertion to obtain 
them; we enjoy them already; we are, as tlie 
orator of old told the Athenians, xu^ioi n\s , 
we are in possession, and all that is required of us 
IS, not to do voluntarily, wilfully, and blindly, that 
which would deprive us of them; not to sufi'er our- 


• Modesty and modonition In words, never was, nur ever 
will be, observed in pi pular councils, whose foundation is 
liberty of speech. 


Itord C/arindon't Hut. Ret. book I. 
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selves to be deluded by those, who, to speak of 
them in the most favourable terms, are very incom¬ 
petent judges of reason or expediency, tliough very 
severe tyrants, whenever they are permitted to gain 
any ascendancy. Resist the first attempt at inno¬ 
vation, the second is prevented; but give way to 
the first, and you know not to what extent you are 
pledged. In the reign of Charles the First, the 
bishops were excluded from the House of Lords, 
and Lord Falkland voted for it; but when he saw 
to what lengths innovation was afterwards carried, 
he sincerely regretted the consent which he had 
given. Kneourage the same spirit now, and we 
may soon hear the House of Lords spoken of ns 
<< the other house; ” and the House of Lor<ls and 
every thing else, either useful or venerable, laid 
prostrate at the foot of some artful demagogue, 
who, laughing at our folly, will establish, like 
Cromwell, his greatness on the ruin of ours. 

We do not think so humbly of the intellects or 
the patriotism of the m^ority of the nation, as to 
suppose that they will siifier tliemselves to be tlu: 
dupes of such politics: — we have among us, the 
spirits of those worthy men, though they them- 

s 2 
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bielvEs itmy now be no more, wha fieipeiiliy; in the 
Hchi'sc of Commons and elsewherife, - warned the 
nation of the snbre that was spread'under their 
feet; and we hope and trust that the warning was 
not in vain, but that all who do not prefer riot and 
disoider tO'peace and security, anil join heart and 
hand to aid the government ^to defeat one of the 
most rniilous projects that was ever obtruded on a 
people. ' ! • 

We ebtpect tliat our opponents will object to us, 
tliat the author of the Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, whom we have had occasion to quote, 
has expressed himself in terms amounting very 
licaHy to an approbation of a Rrform in IWlia- 
ment; and we readily admit that, whatever may be 
his encomium on the laws respecting IVirliaments, 
he has said, ** if any alteration might be wished, 
or suggested in the present frame of Parliaments, it 
should be in favour of a more complete represent- 

i 

ation of the people.” * Hew for it may be pfcrfect- 
ly discreet in an author writing on a grand political 
(^uestionyto throw out a hint at an imperfectioti, 


* Seu BluckstoDe’ii Comicentaiirf, vpUi..ip» 1 
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without defilnii^ accurately what it is and pointing; 
out a remedy for it, 1 leave to profounder under* 
stiindings than mine; tlie learned autlior has uU 
ready told us, that there is liardly a free u^eiit to 
l>e found, but what is entitled to a vote in some 
part of the kingdom or other; he has told us, that 
it is expedietit that agents who are not free, should 
not have votes, lest they should become corrupt, — 
and yet a hint is thrown out, that we want a more 
comjjlete representation of the people. If we are 
not uiistfiken. Sir W. Blaekstone is soinetiines to 
be detected in saying and unsaying the same pro¬ 
position ; and until it be accurately ascertaiped 
what alteration in the constitution could remedy st> 
'lingular a defect as that above stated, that is to 
say, the'incomplete representaliou of the people, 
when there is hanlly a iree agent in the kingdom 
but has a rote, and only such are entirely excluded, 
as can have no will of their own, and those who 
are esteemed to have no will of their own ought 
not to vote, as all popular states have admitted by 
their'conduct, we really are-at a loss to discover. 
We might make an alteration, without making any 
improvement in our system. 

s a 
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Bot) allowing to Sir W. BladlalH^^A observ* 
ation, that a more complete representation of the 
people is desirable, (an observation in which we do 
not concur with him) all the weight possible; what 
is it compared with the skill and judgment mani¬ 
fested in settling the right and mode of voting, in 
arranging the claims of the landed- and commer¬ 
cial interests, a skill and judgment to which'Sir 
AVt Blackstone himself, notwithstmiding any ob¬ 
jections that he might have, bears testimony ? — a 
mere nothing I t 

Or even supposing, for argumentfs sake, that real 
evils did exist, and we only suppose it for argument’s 
sake; and tliat some intellect, luminous, without 
doubt, above the usual lot of man, could devise 
something by which this evil might either be pal¬ 
liated or removed; is this a time to reject old 
hidaots and customs, and disturb the public mind 
by futile innovations ? to throw aside that which is 
venerable in system, for its antiquity, to adopt that, 
which “ though it be not rejected, yet ought to be 
held for’a suspect,” as Lord Bacon expresses it; 
which will require the lapse of centuries to acquire 
the same interest in the minds, or the same Hold 
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on the af{bctl 0 ii% of the people, as tlte exploded 
establishment had. Far more probable is it, the 
syst^n thus adopted would be superseded long 
before time has shown either its luerils, or its de¬ 
fects, to make room for another, which, in its turn, 
might yield to a third, at the pleasure of diose 
who might gain power sufficient with the pec^le 
I'or the purpose, and thus the energies of the 
nation be exhausted in a succession of fruitless 
experiments, till, at last, os in the instance of the 
Commonwealth, established on the destruction of 
monarchy in the time of Charles 1., the people 
gladly return to their former mode of government, 
nnd hail him as the deliverer of their country, whom 
they had before persecuted, and driven into exile. 

It now remains that we notice the second part 
of the proposed innovation, the making Parlia¬ 
ments triennial, instead of being, as they now 
stand, septennial. Wd f^all it on innovation : for, 
notwithstanding at one peinod since the Revolu¬ 
tion, our Parliaments were triennial, yet as for 
divers prudent reasons the law was altered, the 
restwettion of Parliaments to a duration of three 
years is as- much an innovation, with respect to us, 

s 4 
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after the lapse of near a century}'^ lis if they had 
■ always been for seven years with this difier- 
ence, winch is widi us an argument against such 
innovation^ that we return to that which, upon 
making a fair experiment, was rejected. — We will 
<)uote tlie words of ISCr. Justice Blackstone <m the 
subject • — “ ''Fhe utmost extent of time tliat the 
Same Parliament was allowed to sit by the statute 
®W. and M. c. 2. was three years — After the 
expiration of which, reckoning from the return «)f 
the first summons, the Parliament was 'fib have no 
longer contimiance. — But by the statute 1 Geo. 1. 
Sk 2. c. 28., (in order professedly to prevent the 
'great and continued expenses of frequent elections, 
and the violent heats and animosities consequent 
thereupon, and for the peace and security of the 
Government, then just recovering from the late 
rebellion) this term was prolonged to seven years.” 

a 

So that it appears that thfe experiment was made 
for about twenty-eight years, and then an altera- 
don took place. That the grounds alleged as the 
reason of the alteration existed as ikets, we cannot 


* Comoientaries, vol. i. p. 189. 
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rea«ouaMy lioubt; neither can wc well doubt that 
the same reasons exist at present that prompted 
the alteration at the time when it was inaile, 
wiiether it be the expenses — the heats oi* the 
animosities; for thougli we no longer hear re¬ 
sounded llirough our streets “ roundhead ami 
cavalier”—“ Whig and Tory”— “ Jacobin and 
Aristocrat” — or “ Pitt nml Pox,” the cry may be 
as loud and the ferment as great) tliat tire exoiteii 
by tlie liei'urmers of Parliament against scpteuuiitl 
Parliaments and the settled order of thingSy as on 
any of the occasions above alluded tu.^ It is tliere- 
Ibre the duty ol‘ our governors, because it is. the 
interest of the community, to prevent as nmcli-as 
pustible, the recurrence of tliose events which are 
calculated to create heats and uiiiniosities, and to 
endanger the public security; and though it may 
be U'lily said that by tlie wise and prudent me^i- 
sures, and generally>speaking, the success of the 
plans, of the Administration of the present day, 
the s)>leiidid achievements of our fleets and ariuie», 
and the degraded state of the comuiou enemy, 
many fears and apprehensions have been dune 
away, and confidence is reposed in our rulers, vet 
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those know but little of the peoplet %rho suppose 
that the most consummate integrity or the pro* 
roundest wisdom, attended with the most prosper¬ 
ous issue of their labours, would ensure to any 
administration that support from the mob, which 
would be proof against the attacks of such as 
would wish to render them dissatified. And as at 
all elections there are maz^ whose interest it is to 
render them dissatisfied, and to humour, in every 
sense of the word, the passions and prejudices of' 
the electors, — the period of an election is always, 
and must necessarily be, from the nature of things, 
a season of turbulence and riot, a general nuisance 
to all who are disposed to live peaceably in their 
liabitations. 

In addition to the argument above stfited, whicii, 
whatever weight it may have with the patriots of 
the present day, was certainly considered as im- 
poi-tant a century ago,‘ it may be urged that, 
as the law of elections stands at present, no small 
inconvenience must necessarily arise, in ‘the dis¬ 
charge of the business of the public, from the 
making Parliaments triennial. Till tlie passing 
.what is called the Grenville Act” which gave the 
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House of CiKnmons a power of appointing Cum- 
inittces to try contested elections, the mode of 
proceeding, w'hich the rejected candidate w'as 
obliged to atlopt, was by an information in the 
Court of King’s Bench, to try the legality of cer¬ 
tain votes which he contended ought not to have 
been admitted; and by the admission of which, a 
majority was created against him, and consequently 
he lost his election. The House of Commons, 
considering tiiis mode to be objectionable on many 
accounts, caused an act to be passed, generally 
known by the name of the Grenville Act; under 
which the party aggrieved may present his peti¬ 
tion, and a Committee will be ballotted lor, to try 
the merits of such petition. Now it is very well 
known that many Petitions of this kind are pre¬ 
sented on the meeting of every new Parliament: — 
and if any jietition should occupy a large portion 
of time, or remain long on the table of the I louse 
before it can be decided, and both these circum¬ 
stances must in the nature of things be exjiected, — 
the necessary consequence will be that no small 
part of the existence of a triennial Parliament will 
be spent in deciding whether A or B ought to sit 

s 6 
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as member for the borough of daring all 

which time thesaid borough of * * % if it send but 
one member to Parliament, must either. remain 
unrepresented, or be represented by a member 
who perhaps ought not to have been returned, and 
conse(}aent1y the people of the borough are not 
represented by the man of their choice. Is not 
this an inconvenience ? ^to our apprehensions, a 
very great one; ibr it will produce this effect; that 
as any gentleman who offers himself as a candidate, 
may be liable to the inconvenience and expense 
here alluded to, he will consider whether three 
years' enjoyment of a seat in the House of Com¬ 
mons will be worth all the trouble mid anxiety 
attending a contested election, — in which he may 
find himself involved. In many instances, die 
candidate must decline such a contest: his for¬ 
tune, if he has a family, may not be able to bear 
it, or w'ould not recover the injury it would sustain 
before a second contest would be necessary, that is 
to say,' at the end of three years. And this would 
operate as' another obstacle to good and worthy 
men getting admission, and tend to throw the re¬ 
presentation of the people into the hands a set 
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of desperate adV‘enturers» who, having once obtained 
a Seat in Parlianieitt, might look to the minister 
for a compensation lor their losses. 

For this reason, were there no other, the pre¬ 
tended reform in Parliament ought to receive, from 
all who are anxious to maintain tlie real dignity of 
Parliament, the most decided tlisapprobiitioii. And 
most earnestly do we hope, that the majority of the 
nation feel thus anxious for its di^nitif ; sensible, 
as they can but be, that, t/uii once gone. Parlia¬ 
ment, as the grand source of public security, is 
no more. 

How much better then is that which the law of 
the land has defined us the fittest term for the 
duration of Parliument'*, than that which is to be 
substituted in its stead ! and what is the found¬ 
ation for the alarm in llte mind of any man who 
does not suffer himself to be scared by fihanteins 
and the absurd bodings of' waywardness and folly, 
that the ineinber is under the influence of the 
minister, when the minister himself is under the 
influence of the Parliament and of the people like¬ 
wise 1 For it is to be remembered, that tliougli 
the. people are represented, they are not anni- 
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hilated as a body, nor are they silenced as to the 
expression of their sentiments. In order to make 
this more clear, we will suppose the minister of 
the day to be corrupt, and in every respect unfit 
for his office. Has there been any period, from 
the Revolution down to the present moment, when 
there was not some one in the house who felt it 
his duty, or, what is more to the purpose, his 
interest, to oppose such a minister ? and when has 
there ever been such a decided opposition, without 
its ultimately driving him from his place ? If the 
opposing member was not remunerated in any 
other way, which is not very likely, the popularity 
he acquired has proved an ainjde source of grati¬ 
fication ; and, in such a case, what minister is 
there who would not feel the necessity of yielding 
to popular opinion ? or, if Parliament failed to 
exert its force by its own suggestions, the people, 
and here it might not be the rabble only, would 
soon make their sentiments known to their repre¬ 
sentatives, and give them to understand what they 
exi^ectcd from them. What we here state as hypo¬ 
thetical, may be confirmed by fact. What was it 
that removed Lord North from his situation ? The 
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American wajr had been proceeded in, till the 
nation was tired of it, but Uic minister was not 
disposed, or was not able to make a peace. What 
was the consequence? The opposition spoke the 
language of the nation; and, tliercfore, was sup¬ 
ported; and the minister resigned. Yet, at this 
time, let it be remembered, Parliaments were sep¬ 
tennial. This is the second instance that we have 
recorded, where the sense of the people has 
prevailed, anti tliis too, though Parliament was of 
such a duration as made it, accordhig to the lan¬ 
guage of our sapient adversaries, the tt>ol of the 
minister ! ! ! 

Let us, ht)wever, consitler how, su])posing J*ar- 
liaments are corrupt, and that the corruption 
arises from their lieing called for seven years, the 
evil is to be cured, by calling them for three only: 
because, even though it were proved that the evil 
exists, it docs not follow that the remetly pre¬ 
scribed would cure it. To us it seems that it 
would only shorten the duration of the minister’s 
influence; it would not diminish its power while 
tliat influence existed. Any bargain that may be 
supposed, may be as binding for three years as for 
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sevetF. If we are told that the,-^^ojasibUity of 
. the member to his;, con^itueats is increased by Uie 
more frequent recurrence of elections^ we will 
readily admit the fact, but deny that it follows 
tliat Parliament would be more jmre from, that 
recurr«ice; for every item member that might be 
returned, might be as open to a new bargain 
he that was superseded ; the purity would, in boUi 
tMises, ■ equally depend not only upon the repre¬ 
sentative, but also upon the electors, who Rre. as 
likely to be factious * and corrupt, as the member 
is to be venal and corrupt; and it would be us 
impure in a member to sacriAcc tlie public good, 
by cajoling the people in order to secure his 
election, as it would be to do the same act to {)ro- 
cure a bribe from a minister. We frankly avow 
ourselves of the opinion of iltose who contend that 
a member ought to go perfectly free and «/*- 
shackled inUi the House, to recollect tliat he is to 
legislate tor ‘‘ the whole,” and to teel himself 
divested of all party squabbles and brawls, — the 

» And here we beg leaTe once more to refer to the Mitl- 
dlefiex KUctioit* ^ 
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affairs of a nation cannot be conducted on the same 
simple principle that may regulate the politics of a 
vestry. And to suppose that the (>eoplo would 
choose upon real, substantial grounds of recom¬ 
mendation, is scarcely to be hoped ; in fact, it has 
rarely happened, and, consequently, whenever it 
has been the case, it is to be considered as the 
exception, not the example, to the rule. Neither 
is there any reason to suppf)se, as far as history 
speaks on the subject, that when Parliaments were 
triennial, thev were less under the control of the 
minister. Even at that time, improper persons 
were occasionally chosen, and, when chosen, would 
act as corruptly as if they had reckoned on a seven 
yeai's' tenure of their seats, so that, as it appears, 
the evil sustained by the expense, the riot, and the 
profligacy which attend a general election, arc 
certain, and any good that can be supposed to 
ensue is problematical. 

If we are asked, wliich we should in reason 
consider as the greater evil, the acting under the 
influence of the minister, or of a set of rabble 
voters, such persons, that is to say, as would 
l>ecoiiie voters under the new arrangement* ^we do 
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not hesitate to affirm, that we consider the latter 
as the greater evil. The ministw, whom a 
member might support, has a certain degree of 
credit to maintain, which would, primd Jncie, 
prompt him to his duty. In the course of that 
duty, he must pursue certain measures, which 
make it requisite that he should be supported: 
without that support there would be no govern¬ 
ment ; and until it be plain that the minister be 
either corrupt or incapable, it is the duty of a 
member to support him. "With the mob, tliere is 
no such credit; they generally act, not from judg¬ 
ment, but from feeling; and whoever considered 
the feeling matiifestcd by the rabble as a souml 
principle, in which any confidence, even as to con¬ 
sistency, coidd be placed? The favourite of one 
day has been the exile of the next: 

“ O thou fond many, with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolinbroke, 
Before he was whut thou would’st have him be!” 

Hitherto we have considered the House of 
Commons, in the strict sense of the phrase, as the 
representatives of the people. We have con¬ 
sidered its electors, and, as far as was necessary 
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for our purpose* its faculties and its operations. 
Out it may still farther claim our attention* from 
certain otlier peculiarities connected with it* not 
arising entirely from itself* but from its relative 
situation with respect to the other branches of the 
legislature* or, more generally* with the suite and 
condition of the kingdom at large. 

In our opinion* the nation draws no inconsider¬ 
able advantage froiA the House of Commons* form¬ 
ing a third estate* not merely us liirming another 
estate* but as being a third. 

Had there been but one other estate, in case of 
any disagreement lietween the two, the House of 
Commons could only have formed an opjiusing 
power to that other; and supposing it but equal 
to that other* could only have impeded it in its oper¬ 
ations ; or* had it been more powerful, it might 
have controlled and overwhelmetl it, and, conse¬ 
quently, that other would have been reducetl to a 
mere nullity. Thus, in the one case, the nation 
might have been distracted by a contest between 
two powers for the mastery* or, in the other, have 
been left at the mercy of the predominant power* 
of whatever description it might be. But by being 
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a third estate, it Is not only an assiiting power to 
both the others, provided they act in obedience to 
the laws; but where either does not, it c»n <^unite 
with that which is in danger, and, by so doing, 
act as a preservative of the comtitutiorty from its 
intimate connexion with the people ns a mass ; 
and this advantage is increased, from being the 
organ by which their wants * are brouglit forward, 
and become the basis of laws^ without re&rence 
to its being composed of persons recognised as 
the representatives of counties, boroughs,'8tc; &C., 
individually. And so long as it preserves that 
character, so long will it continue to diifuse 
security on' all, and be the grand btilwark 
against the inroads of the two other states, but 
no longer. 

But the mischief is, tliat the clamour and sus¬ 
picion that may be necessary in a republic, where, 
from the feebleness of the constitution, any man 
who, by 'wealth, or probity, or talent, is raiscil 
above the ’ Common level, becomes forMidable, is 


• The greater number of Acts of Parliament originate in 
the House of Commons. 
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excited here where monarchy is so firmly estn- 
Idished as tlie fountain of honour, that uU who gtiin 
honour must necessarily receive it thence, us the 
only soufee, and hold it subordinate to that power 
which conferred it: nothing, tlierefore, is to be 
apprehended from the most splendid talents or the 
most consummate virtue. Of this jealousy, so 
natural in republics, we meet with many instances 
amoi)g the ancients. Cornelius Nepos closes his 
life of Miltiades with these words: Naincpie 

Athenienses propter Pisistrati tyrannidem, quae 
)iaucis annis ante fuerat, omnium siiorum civiuni 
potentiam oxtimescebant. Sed in Miltiade erat 
cum Kumma hiimauitas, turn mira comitas, ut nemo 
tarn humilis esset ut non nd cum aditus paterct ; 
inagna auctorita.s apud omnes civitates, nobiie 
fiomen, laus ret militaris maxima. I laec. populus 
respiciens maluit cum innoxiimi plecti, qiiam $e 
diutius esse in timorc!” And tfiough we cannot 
applaud the justice of the Athenians, their 
conduct may be accounted for by tho weakness 
of the species of government under which they 
lived. 
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To demonstrate the difficulty, if not the impos¬ 
sibility, of political gratitude, which is found in 
republics, and in kingdoms, likewise, where the 
government is exclusively monarcliical *, Mac- 
chiavel has the following passage: “ E tanto 
dunque naturale qucsto sospetto nei principi che 
non sene posson difendere ed c impossibile ch’ 
cglino usino gratitudiiie a quelli che con vittoria 
hanno fatto sotto I’insegne loro grand! acquisU. E 
da quello che non si difende un principe, non e 
miracolo; n^ cosa degna di maggiore considerazio:ie 
se uii popolo non sene difende.” The same au¬ 
thor, a little farther on, adds, “ Ma IMngratitudine 
usata a Scipione nacque <la un sospetto che i 
Cittadini cominciarono avere di lui che degli altri 
non s’era nvuta, il quale nacque dalla grandezza 
del nemico che Scipione aveva vinto, dalla riputji- 
zioiic ch’ egli aveva data la vittoria di si lunga e 
pericolosa guerra, d^la celerita di essa, da i favori 
che la gioventu, la prudenza e le altre sue memo- 
rabili virtu gli acquistavano,—Ic quali cose furono 
tante che, non che altro, i magistrati di Roma te- 


* Dbcorsi, Hb. i. cap. 39. 
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iiicvano della suu autoritu, la qual cosa spiaceva 
agU voiniiii savj, come cosa incoiisueUi in lioma. 
E parve tanto straordinario il vivcre siio, che 
Catone priscO) riputato santo, fu il primo a fargli 
contra, e a dire ch’ una Cittii non si potevu 
cliiamare libera, dove era un cittadino che fusse 
ternnto dai magistrati.” So that those very virtues 
which excited the admiration of all who witnessed 
them, causeil him who was endowed with them to 
be suspected, and the greatest benefits conferred 
o*> his country, became the source, and established 
the necessity, of punishment; and this, not from 
the temper of the times, but from the inherent evil 
of the constitution of the country* 

Veither is the fate of the two heroes above 
named to be considered as solitary instances ; the 
fear which, produced the punishment of Miltiadcs 
and of Scipio, must have operatetl in the same way 
in numberless other instances; but, by quoting 
these two, we have shown in what manner great 
men must expect to be treated, when the people arc 
their masters. 

But in England the case is different; for, by the 
excellence of our Constitution, we are enabled to do 
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what very few kingdoms, and certainly no republics, 
have ever been able to do:— to be grateful — 
a power which Macchiavel himself seems scarcely 
to have deemed possible. We can confer honour 
and wealtli, without at the same time conferring 
power; and thus the annals of our country exhibit 
a degree of political justice which is sought in 
those of other countries in vain. If General 
Churchill'could, by superior military talent, ^feat 
the ambitious views of Lewis the Fourteilhth, his 
sovereign could^ without endangering the sttite, 
elevate him to the highest honour to which an 
English subject could arrive; and l\s long as the 
empire of Great Britain shall stand, the name of 
the Duke of Marlborough will be remembered 
with honour, and with gratitude: the same may 
be observed in thednstunce of the immortal heroes 
of the Nile, and the Peninsula; whatever honours 
their sovereign may have confeiTed on them, the 
safety of the Constitution can never be brought 
into jeopardy by them. Ingratitude, in our Con¬ 
stitution, is as needless as it would be disgraceful. 
Our heroes have no ostracism to fear; and of 
course more talent can be exhibited with safety to 
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the possessor, in defence of Great Britain, than 
could in any of the boasted nations of antiquity. 
And this is to be attributed solely to the well- 
compacted frame of our government not resting on 
any one abstract principle, as a Palladium, of which 
we might be deprived; but supported by number¬ 
less resources, and forming a mighty febric, which 
nothing short of consummate wisdom, under a 
gracipus Providence, could have reared, and 
which, ^MEfrhaps, nothing but our own corruptions 
or felly can destroy. ^Ve need nbt be apprehensive 
that it is to be injured by septennial Parliaments, 
by a few genflemen purchasing seats in the House 
of Commons, even supposing the fact to be as 
some state it, by the officers of government sitting 
as members for certain boroiighe, or lastly, in n 
word, by not excluding from the councils of the 
nation, the wisest, the ablest, die •beat men in the 

4 ^ • 

kingdom. - 

'H we do not overrate the power of the argu¬ 
ments which we have brought feiward against the 
Reform of Parliament^ We conceive that we have 
demonstrated, that the Reform of Parliament 
would ultimately produce the Ruin of Parliament, 
VOL. II. T 
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by annihilating the qualification of voters, which 
our forefiithers perceived was necessary to preserve 
the dignity of the Representatives of the peoplf;, 
and whic^^ according to Mr. Justice Blackstone’s 
aecottnt, is a measure found necessary in all pojndar 
states. ■’ But perhaps it is meant to be understood, 
that the reformers in destroying the dignity of the 
House of Cohimons, would substitute some other 
qualification in tlie stead of that which exists at 
present. £ven in this case, the effect would -«be 
nearty the same, "hs the purpose of the alteration 
would still be, to, admit those who ought to be 
excluded from the right of voting. We conceive 
that we have demonstrated tliat the consequence of 
this extension of right, would be, that men, devoid 
either of integrity or talents for business, would be 
returned as members; and that, instead of any 
advantage resulting to the people from such' a 
measure, experience shows that serious incon¬ 
venience to the public must ensue. That in altering 
the duration of Parliaments to three years, we 
recur' to that, whicJi our ancestors, after having 
adopted it, found inexpedient, and had recourse to 

m 

that establishment which now prevails. That the 
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influence which is stated to exist, is a practical 
p^oody as having a tendency to bring- talctit' and 
understanding Ibrwardtbr the service ot'thepobUc; 
an argument which applies equally to that custom 
which is said to exist, tliat seats' are; purchased. 
That it is scarcely possible to conceive a House of 
Commons more wisely constituted with respect to 
public business, than ours at present; and that 
from no system that ever has been. devised for its 
iisFORM, is tlie smallest practical beneflt to be 
expected. On tlie contrary, soa^'Cely any one of 
the advantages which we enjoy from our present 
Constitution, would not be endangered, if not posi¬ 
tively and certainly sacrificed, by an alteration. 
And for these reasons we do not hesitiite to declare 
it ns our decided opinion, that The Reform of 
Pareiajuent would be The Ruin of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

> Such are the arguments which have occuri'ed to 
.us respecting this most important measure;. argu- 
ments, which we are not aware that die advocates 
for the Reform in Parliament can answer, and 
tending to prove that the project of good to be 
ox|iected is fallacious, and that innumei’abie evHs, 

T 2 
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riMtriutely certain, attend die adoption of it. We 
are not actuated by any party views, for we are of 
no party; but we are not afraid to avow ourselves 
firmly attacked to the present established order of 
things, and to the revered person, and to the 
mild and equitable government, of our gracious 
Sovereign. 

Nolumus leges Anglis inutari. 

% 

We liope we have not Jt)een intemperate in our 
language; though we entertmn no very favourable 
opinion of the conduct or the intentions of our 
opponents; though we conceive we trace in the 
situation of the country, at the time w-hcii the 
clamour for Reform was first excited, those cir¬ 
cumstances which were found in Rome, at the close 
of the reign of Augustus.* Postquam proweta jnvi 
sencctus, ecgi-o et corpore fatigabatur^ adcratqueJinh 
et spes nover, — and though we doubt not that many 
with "jealous leer malign,* have eyed the pro¬ 
bable future conduct of the successor; yet, we hope 
tliat we have not been intemperate. Owing to the 
peculiar situation of the Sovereign 1181 $3, all holies 

•t 
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that tlie discontfinted may have formed, from what 
mi^t be the cotuluct of the successor, are anni> 
hilated; he has been called u^ion, in s<}nie sense of 
the term, prematurely to decide and to act; and 
the course which he has pttrsued has raisetl hun 
in the esteem, and endeared him to the aliections, 
«)f' the worthy and the well-nffectcd. Frmn hi.*' 
iiKKleration and the steadiness of his counsels, lie 
has defeated the arts of those who were equally 
the enemies of himself and of the country; and 
he has tlic satisfaction of contemplating, tliat his 
honest and worthy endeavours have been crowned 
with a success, that baiUes all comparison in the 
history of modern Europe. These events, it Is 
incumbent on us to contemplate with GKAXiTUOJi. . 
We openly rest our cause on fair and legitimate 
argunxent — on tlie experience, on the wisdom oi 
the wise. We leave invective for those who stantl 
in need of it; to those, who, not having reason on 
their side, require some succedaueum for argu¬ 
ment ; to those, who, hoping that from the general 
wreck of the fabric of the state, some advantage 
may accrue to themselves; to those, whose trad^f 
and occupation it is to speak iU of dignities; to 
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those, who consider every inan in office as a knave, 
and every man.who decries and defames die govern* 
ment as a friend to the people. We ai‘e fully 
aware, that as there are philosophical enthusiasts 
and religious enthusiasts, so, likewise, there are 
political enthusiasts, men w'ith slender judgments 
and heated passions. Quixotism is not confined 
to combats with windmills; but let die Quixotes 
of the present day recollect, that when the i^jnueitt 
is once excited, no medicine can cool the hil<3tid 
agwi; the disease, when once epidemical, becontefi 
deadly, nuUi medicabilis herbec; and that diey likeh 
wise may perish with the rest. When once the 
spirit of discontent is permitted to walk the earth, 
no orffinary hand can arrest his progress; where* 
ever he sets his foot, the ruin of thousands ensues. 
That this will lie the effect, if the present elauHiur 
iigainst die Representation lie suffered to proceed 
to the extent that many seem to w’ish, no man can 
doubt; and, for these consequences, all who engage 
in that clamour are morally responsible. 

If, in any one instance, what is submitted to the 
puUic in these pages, will avail to rouse the atten¬ 
tion of the thoughtless, or to defeat the schemes 
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of the unprincipled; if it will avail to show that 
in no constitution, nor in any other exertion of 
human intellect, is perfection attainable; if by de¬ 
monstrating the tlecided superiority of our system 
of government over all others hitherto devised, it 
will tend to render those contented with their pre¬ 
sent condition, who before were disposed to com¬ 
plain, or who but acquiesced in it from the snpine- 
neis<^custoiii,-vvc shall not feel elated, — KOMtlBlN 
OYXI BOTAOMAf, —but in all due humility shall 
attribute the effect, not to our own merits, but to 
the goodness of the cause in which we have 
engaged, and to that conviction which the eternal 
principles of reason and tnith will I'Vcr bring to 
the minds of the candid and unprejtuliccti, against 
the schemes of those, who, either from vrant of 
penetration, do not perceive tiu; hitetit mischief, 
OP who seek to mislead others, the better to pro¬ 
mote their own base interests. 
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